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Jane Coxn, Viscountess ANDOVER. 
A celebrated beauty, daughter of “ Coke of Norfolk.” By Hoppner. 
See p. 510. 
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FOREWORD 


To light my “little torch: at the Common Sun,” in order to 
write the Howard Record, required some courage, but to 
refuse the honour when offered seemed unthinkable. 

All down the centuries we find them, from the days when 
Hereward so stoutly faced the Conqueror, and the “ Jockey 
of Norfolk ” fell by Richard’s side on Bosworth Field. 

Their doughty ancestor, Sir John Talbot, winner of forty 
battles, endured his sole defeat at the hands of Joan, the 
Maid of Orleans. 

At Flodden Field their name is famous: and, on the 
“ Field of the Cloth of Gold,’’ a Howard challenged for England. 

Two ladies of their blood shared Henry VIII.’s throne, 
and lost their heads by his decree; while the fourth Duke of 
Norfolk died for the love of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

When the Spanish Armada threatened our shores, a 
Howard led our fleet to victory, while another rendered 
splendid service, and later was one of those who saved our 
Royal Hous: and Parliament by the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot. 

This Howard, afterwards first Earl of Suffolk, helped 
to arrange the Plantation of Ulster, and his grandson, the 
third Earl, “kept the coasts ” of England by his prompt action 
and courage at Landguard Fort against the Dutch. 
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The story of their lives and of some contemporaries 
(sufficient to make all comprehensive) forms for a thousand 
years a record such as truly cannot be equalled for interest 
and pathos in the world’s history, and so I commend it, with 


due humility, as the author, to my readers. 


Purton House, E. M. R. 
Wiltshire. 
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“ There is no way in which you can benefit society more than by 
coining the metal you have in yourself.’”’—_IpsEn. 


“Monarchs the powerful and the strong, 
Famous in history and in song, 
Of olden time, 
Saw by the stern decree of fate 
Their kingdoms lost, and desolate 
Their race sublime.” 


“ And though the warrior’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant and blest.” 
—CopLas DE Maurigue. 


“"Twere sure a pity so fair a maid to slay.”—The Nibelungenlied. 
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The Lion and the Rose 
The Great Howard Story 


VOL. I. 
CHAPTER I 


The First Hereward, 957-973—The Coming of William—Hereward 
Defends the Isle of Ely—His Many Exploits—The Lady Alftrude 
—His Death—How William Heard the News—Sails in the Mora 
—‘‘Seizen of England ’’—Battle of Senlac—The Star Chamber 
—Jews in England—A Building Age—Sermons in Stones— 
William Howard—Sir John Howard—A Passport—A Howard 
Crusader—A Deed of Gift—A Howard Marries a Mowbray—‘‘ A 
Sinister Appearance ’’—‘‘ A Muster Roule ’’—Battle of Agincourt 
—‘‘ Kept the Coasts of France ’’—Joan the Maid—Early Days 
at Domremy—‘ Pity on the Fair Realm of France ’’—‘‘ Have 
Burnt a Saint’’—Sir John Talbot—‘‘ The Great Alcides ’’— 
Winner of Forty Battles—Fords the Somme—Dies on the Battle- 
field. 


THE Howard family was seated in England one hundred 
years before the Norman Conquest ; Howard, or Hereward, 
is the first of whom history speaks, and he lived in the reign 
of Edgar, 957-973. He was a kinsman of Duke Oslac, and 
his son, Leofric, was father to the second Hereward, who, 
living, and grown to manhood in the year 1066, saw the 
country of his birth invaded and conquered by the all-powerful 
William, Duke of Normandy. We, who in these later days 
have mercifully been preserved inviolate from a like fate, can 
look with true sympathy on what Hereward must have felt 
and suffered in those far-off days. 


In The Arraignment of Thomas, Fourth Duke of Norfolk, 
published 1685, now in the British Museum, there is a short 


at 
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account given of the ancient family of Howard, stating that 
the name is derived from ‘‘ Hoffwerd,”’ which signifies “ Chief 
Office in the Court,” and that the family was a Saxon one, and 
represented by a powerful baron at the coming of William 
the Conqueror to England. 


Hereward had been living in Flanders for some time before 
the Norman invasion took place, and his first intimation of 
what had occurred in England came to him through some 
English emigrants, who had fled across the sea before the 
Conqueror. They announced to Hereward that his father 
was dead and his property given to a Norman, while his aged 
mother, still alive, was suffering untold insult and affliction 
from the usurpers. 

At this intelligence Hereward immediately set out for 
England, and arrived at. Wigenhall, only to find that all he 
had heard was but too true. 

By his efforts an armed band of men was soon collected 
and they proceeded to attack the Norman who had insulted 
his widowed parent. 

Hereward was so far successful that the Norman: was 
driven away ; and his own fame for valour, skill, and extra- 
ordinary physical strength spread with great rapidity over 
the countryside, and, indeed, his name throughout all England 
was soon renowned. 

Songs telling of his exploits were sung in the streets of 
the towns, in the very ears of the conquerors, they failing to 
understand, owing to the Saxon tongue in which they were 
written. 

Hereward next moved to the Island of Ely with his com- 
panions-in-arms, and we read of how he went through the 
customary forms in order to become a full-fledged “‘ Warrior.”’ 
One so initiated became a ‘ Cavalier,” or ‘‘ Chevalier,” for 
horsemen at that time were accounted the principal strength 
of an army. 

This idea came from Gaul, as previously in England youth 
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and strength had been the qualities most desired in a soldier, 
and in the Saxon tongue the word “ knit,” or “ young man,” 
was used in this sense to describe a ‘‘ man-at-arms.” But 
though differing in name, the ceremony of admission was 
similar in Gaul and England, for the candidate was expected 
to confess in the evening, watch in the church all night, and 
in the morning at the hour of Mass place his sword upon the 
altar. He would then receive it back from the hands of the 
priest, and, having so received it, forthwith partake of the 
Holy Sacrament. 

After this ceremony he would be entitled to call himself 
by the name of ‘‘ Warrior,” and be worthy to serve in any 
rank of the army, even to hold a high command. 

In Normandy a less religious and more military form of 
investiture obtained, and it was the custom there to say that 
“he whose sword had been girt on by a clerk in a long gown 
was not a true knight, but a citizen without prowess.” 

The Norman knights spoke thus in contempt of Hereward 
though he had often already with effect measured his sword 
against theirs. 

Hereward resorted to the monastery at Peterborough in 
order to receive his baldric from the hands of the Saxon 
abbot, and these Norman knights there taunted him, the 
while they objected to show him that respect which knights 
of all nations solemnly swore ever to exhibit one to another. 

Abbot Brand was the bestower of this honour on Hereward, 
and he was unwilling to pronounce benediction on the swords 
of the Norman warriors when later they too asked for such 
a blessing. 

On his refusal his arrest was ordered by William, but 
Death, that strong deliverer, stepped in and granted him 
release before the soldiers of William arrived to seize him 
in the Conqueror’s name. 

His successor was Torauld, a Norman monk, who was ac- 
companied by 160 Frenchmen, well armed. They stopped 
at Stamford and sent scouts ahead to discover the English 
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positions and ascertain what was before them to prevent 
Torauld taking possession of the Abbey. 

Hearing of the Norman advance, and finding that the 
monks were little disposed to offer opposition, the English 
carried off everything of value—crosses, vessels, and drapery— 
and took them by water to their headquarters, in order that 
they might have pledges of their fidelity from the convent. 

The Normans entered the Abbey without encountering 
further resistance, and Torauld there installed himself as 
Abbot, taking 62 hydes of land on the demesnes of his church 
to be used for the pay or fief of his soldiers, and an expedition 
was then inaugurated against Hereward and the Saxon 
camp. 

Torauld accepted the idea of this at first with joy, but 
his bravery against armed forces was far from equalling that 
which he felt against the helpless monks, so he allowed the 
Angevin, Viscount Ives, who was in command, to advance 
in front in order that he might reconnoitre alone a forest of 
willows which formed a screen before the Saxon positions, 
while he himself kept well in the rear of the column 

As the Viscount Ives entered the wood at one side Hereward 
left it on the other, and surprised the timid Abbot and his 
Normans, taking them all prisoners; they were accordingly 
detained in the Fens until they had paid to their ete as 
ransom a sum of 3,000 marks. 

The Danish fleet soon arrived in Hereward’s support, and, 
sailing up the Ouse, joined his forces in the Island of Ely. 

King William then made overtures to the King of Den- 
mark, who meanly ordered the return of his fleet, and with 
it the Danes took most of the treasure, including the cross 
and sacred vessels, with other ornaments, which Hereward 
had saved from the Abbey of Peterborough. 

William, having decided to invest the Island of Ely on all 
sides, both by sea and land, ordered a causeway to be con- 
structed across the rush-covered pools, which was to be 
arranged to carry for a distance of 3,000 paces. 
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Hereward and his men gave the constructors no peace to 
work, he making frequent sudden and unexpected assaults 
on them from the island, and with such success that the 
Normans attributed it to assistance from infernal powers. 
They therefore decided to have recourse to magic. 

Ivo Taille-Bois, who was William’s deputy to supervise the 
work, engaged the services of a sorceress who would, he 
hoped, be able to disenchant all the war strategy of the Saxons. 

This witch took up her place on a high wooden tower at 
the head of the causeway, but as the soldiers and men were 
assembling, with every confidence in her power to protect 
them, Hereward suddenly debouched on one flank to wind- 
ward, setting fire to the fields of reeds, and the witch herself 
perished miserably in the flames; while the greater part of 
the workmen and soldiers present shared a like fate. 

Ely was for some time after this completely blockaded, 
no help or supplies reaching the gallant Hereward and his 
men. 

On the island, however, was a convent of monks, and 
they sent to William offering to point out to him a secret 
passage if in return he would ensure them the safety of their 
persons and property. 

Two Norman barons, Gilbert de Clare and William de 
Warrenne, pledged their word to accept the monks’ stipula- 
tions ; and it followed that, quite unexpectedly, the Norman 
troops entered the island, killing 1,000 of the English and 
closely investing the camp. 

They called upon Hereward and his men to surrender, and 
many complied with this order, but Hereward and a few 
followers, daring to the last, made their escape through the 
most dangerous places, where the Normans were afraid to 
follow. 

They crossed from marsh to marsh, till they at length 
reached Lincolnshire, where they were received by some 
poor fishermen, who hid them in their boats under heaps of 
straw. 
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The fishermen took their fish as usual to the Normans at 
their camp close by, and the latter, quite ignorant of their 
danger, sat quietly in their tents enjoying their evening meal. 

Hereward and his men then rushed suddenly upon them 
with their battle-axes and slew a considerable number, and 
the rest fled, leaving the post in the hands of the victorious 
Saxons. 

Their horses, which stood ready saddled, were taken by 
Hereward, and this was really the last of all his great exploits. 

He, however, had some minor successes, taking various 
places by ambush. By this time his followers numbered 
Too men, all well armed and whose fidelity was above suspicion, 
amongst whom the most devoted were Winter, Gherik (his 
relation), Alfric, Rudgang, and Sexwold. 

An ancient poet tells us that when any one of these met 
three Normans he would never decline the combat, while 
Hereward himself was known to have fought, single-handed 
and successfully, against seven of his enemies. 

His prowess not only gained him the worship of his com- 
panions-in-arms, but also the love of the Saxon Lady Alftrude, 
who still held large estates owing to her family’s early declara- 
tion for the Norman king. 

She offered her hand to Hereward, but dreaded the danger- 
ous adventures in which he was so constantly taking part, 
so she endeavoured by her blandishments to dissuade him 
from such risks, and implored him to join her in more peaceful 
ways, begging him to make terms with the Conqueror. 

Hereward, deeply attracted, lent a willing ear to her coun- 
sels, and finally decided to act upon them and “accept the 
King’s peace.” But though William’s promise was given, 
Hereward was eventually surprised and surrounded by an 
armed troop of Normans when taking his repose after a meal 
in the open air. 

He was without his coat-of-mail and was armed with but 
sword and a short pike. Though awakened thus suddenly 
he was quite unalarmed by their numbers, and exclaimed, 
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“Fell traitors, the King has accorded me his peace, but if 
you are desirous of seizing my lands or of taking my life, I 
will sell them dear!” 

On this, he drove his pike with such strength against a 
knight who stood before him that he pierced his breast through 
his hauberk. Then, though severely wounded, with his pike 
broken, he continued to fight until it fell to the ground, shivered 
to atoms. He next brandished his sword and fought on 
with but the haft, which still remained in his grasp. Fifteen 
dead Normans lay around him when four lances at one moment 
entered his body. 

Though now wounded to the death, he was still able to 
kneel, and, seizing a buckler which lay near him, he struck 
Raoul de Dol so rude a blow on his face that the Breton knight 
fell dead at his feet. 

Hereward at the moment fainted from loss of blood, and, 
when he fell, it was to rise no more. 


Asselin then cut off his head, swearing a great oath as he 
did so that never in life had he beheld so valiant a man. 

A popular rhyme, much quoted by the Saxons, and even 
by the Normans too, told that “if there had been four men 
like unto Hereward in England, never would the French 
have made good their entrance, and that if he had not died 
by this treacherous assault upon him, he would have, sooner 
or later, driven them all from the island.” 

Thus was destroyed in the year 1072 the camp of Ely, 
“which had, for a moment, given hopes of liberty to five 
provinces,” 

Long years after there still remained on the Island of Ely 
some trace of the entrenchments, and also of the famous 
wooden fort within them, to which the natives of the place 
gave the name of ‘‘ Hereward’s Castle.”’ } 

Fifteen years before, the Duke of Normandy had come to 


1 Conquest of England by the Normans, by A. Thierry. Published 
1841, 
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England with a great train in attendance in order to pay a 
friendly visit to the Saxon King, Edward the Confessor ; and 
ever since that visit his ambition had secretly cherished the 
idea of a conquest of this country. 

When the news of the death of Edward reached him, 
William was hunting in the Park of Quévily, near Rouen; 
a man-at-arms approached him, and told him the news which 
had just come across the Channel. 

Wace, the historian, graphically describes the scene, 
telling us how the Duke left the park in great anger, feverishly 
tying and untying the cords of his mantle; he spoke to no 
man, and no man dared speak to him. He crossed the Seine 
in a boat, and, seated on a bench in the hall of his palace, 
covered his face with a cloak and, leaning his head against a 
column, restlessly turned himself from one side to another. 

One of his courtiers, William de Breteuil, came in humming 
a tune, and tlie attendants questioned him as to what had 
happened and asked him to explain the situation. The Duke, 
looking up, was told by Breteuil he must “ be up and doing, 
cross the sea, and dethrone the usurper.” To take this step 
William required no prompting, and the story of how he 
crossed the Channel in the splendid ship Mora, with 700 sail 
in attendance, from the mouth of the Somme river to the 
coast of Sussex , landing there on September 28, 1066, is well 
known to all. 

As the Duke stepped from his ship to land he tripped, and 
fell full length upon the ground. ‘‘ By the splendour of 
God!” (his favourite oath), he exclaimed. “ I have taken seizin 
of England: I hold its earth in my hands.”” A soldier standing 
by, on hearing these words, pulled a piece of thatch from a 
cottage and presented it to William; ‘“‘ I accept it,” said the 
Duke, ‘“‘ and may God be with me.’ 

Many atime has the story of the Battle of Senlac (or 
Hastings) been told, and William the Conqueror’s figure, 
dressed in full armour, may still be seen, girt for battle and 
conquest, on the famous Bayeux tapestry. It is said that 
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William accounted that day for 2,000 Saxons with his own 
hand, while two horses on which he rode were killed beneath 
him. 

William was followed to England by some of his rich sub- 
jects from Normandy, and amongst the number were many 
Jews. He was quick to appreciate the value to his projects 
of the latter race, for he knew that in them he had a sure 
and certain mine of wealth upon’ which he could draw when he 
so desired to further any ends which he might have in view. 
He therefore distributed them in the different towns of Eng- 
land, in small colonies, or jewries, under his own special 
protection. They were his chattels; citizenship and rights 
were denied to them, and their lives and goods were to be 
in the King’s hand. 

It is not generally known in this connection that, in order 
to safeguard these Jewish interests, the Star Chamber was 
founded by William in the Royal Palace of Westminster. As 
the word ‘chamber ” implies, it was a room, and took its name 
“star ’’ from the Hebrew word “‘ starrs’’; and thus became 
“ The Star Chamber,” which in after years acquired for itself 
so evil a repute. 

William gave the Jews leave to erect synagogues and 
permitted their Chief Rabbi to attend to their ecclesiastical 
affairs. No doubt it was good for the kingdom, as the Jews 
were then, as now, the capitalists of Europe. They lent 
money at high interest, but industry drew the benefit in due 
proportion as the money circulated. What building took 
place throughout the length and breadth of our land during 
the twelfth century! What poems and sermons in stone are 
our vast churches and cathedrals of that wonderful period ! 
What stately castles reared themselves up and down the 
country as monuments to the Englishmen who wrought such 
marvels! and with whose money were the architects, the 
builders, the masons, the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water paid, but the Jews’? That race which, driven for its 
crime against Heaven from its own land, had spread throughout 
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Europe, always preserving its own features and charac- 
teristics in spite of strange blood and surroundings; ever 
amassing fortunes in spite of persecution and robbery. The 
first stone houses in England were built by the Jews, and at | 
Lincoln and St. Edmundsbury specimens of these may still 
be seen. Before them our houses were mere hovels of earth, 
a poor shelter in the damp of this English winter. But the 
Jews did not readily part with their savings for these useful 
purposes, as may be well imagined, for they knew that often 
the borrower had no intention whatever of repaying his debt. 
William, however, had no compunction,in the matter, and 
torture and imprisonment were frequently the portion of 
these unlucky usurers. ’ 

But the years rolled on and kings came and went the 
way of all flesh, while the line of Howard continued, from 
father to son, on their broad lands in Norfolk; and we pass 
to William, who was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
1297-1308, who married twice, the mother of his children 
being Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir Edward Fitton. 
Their son, Sir John Howard, wasa Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to Edward I., and married Joan de Cornwall. 

Dying in 1331, his son, another Sir John, became under 
Edward III. Admiral and Captain of the King’s Navy in the 
north ; and in the tenth year of King Edward he received 
the sum of £153 7s. 6d. in wages for himself and his ‘‘ Men-at- 
Arms.”’ He was also granted, during that year, ‘“‘ the King’s 
protection,” a foreshadowing of the modern passport, having 
business to transact ‘‘ across the seas.” This was dated 
April 24, 1337, and was to be valuable till August 1 following: 

Sir John served as Sheriff of Norfolk in 1345. His wife 
was no mean heiress, Alice, sister of Sir Robert de Boys, and 
his successor in the Boys estate, which she brought to her 
husband’s family, 

Sir Robert was the son of this union, and his wife was 
Margery, daughter of Robert, Lord Scales. 

Then came theiy son, another Sir John, who served as 
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Sheriff in the counties of Essex and Herts in the reigns of 
Henry IV. and Henry V. He married Margaret, yet another 
heiress, daughter of Sir John Plaiz, of Tofte, in Norfolk, and 
Stanstead,! in Essex ; and their son, Sir John, was a Crusader, 
and gave his life in the Holy Land in 1409, predeceasing his 
father. He had, however, followed the family tradition of a 
judicious alliance, and his wife, Joan Walton, was heiress to 
her brother of Wyvenhoe. This:property went with Elizabeth, 
the Crusader’s only child, into the Oxford family. 

Sir John, the elder, afterwards took another wife, also a 
lady of broad acres, as the Tendring property came through 
her; she was Alice, daughter of Sir William Tendring, of 
Tendring Hall, in Suffolk. She is spoken of as being “a lady 
of excellent qualities, great virtue and piety, and also of un- 
. common beauty’; and, as we shall read later, she was, to 
her son’s widow, a kind and generous mother-in-law. Sir 
John Howard evidently specially loved his younger son 
Henry, for by a deed of gift he secured to him during his own 
lifetime the Manors of Terringhampton, East Walton, Bocken- 
ham, Wigenhall, and other lands in Norfolk, which, as Henry 
left no son, went through his only daughter’s marriage to the 
Wentworths, of Codham, in Essex. The elder son, Sir Robert, 
married Margaret, elder daughter of Thomas de Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, by his wife Elizabeth, heiress of the Earl 
of Arundel, and cousin and co-heir of John Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk. 

‘This was a very brilliant marriage, as by it a great in- 
heritanc> came to the house of Howard; and besides her 
magnificent prospects, Margaret was the lineal descendant 
of Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Norfolk, and Marshal of 
England, who was the eldest son of Edward I. by his second 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Philip the Hardy, King of France. 
Montbrai (Moubrai) is a commune in the canton of Percy, 
arrondissement of Saint Lo. Its name was corrupted into 





1 See Chapter XVIII. 
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Mowbray in England, and the Mowbrays became one of the 
most powerful families there after the Conquest. Bishop - 
Geoffry Mowbray was sent by the Conqueror to suppress the 
rebellious Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, and he received 
for these services ‘‘ 280 vills, which are commonly called 
Manors.” The nephew of Bishop Mowbray, Robert de Mow- 
bray, Earl of Northumberland, was ‘“‘a man of sinister ap- 
pearance, of great stature and size’and strength,” says Oderic, 
the historian; “‘ of a dark complexion, and covered with hair 

. his features melancholy and harsh. He reflected more 
than he talked, and scarcely ever smiled when speaking.” 
Let us hope that his relative, Lady i nie Howard, was of 
a more attractive nature! 

Her husband’s (Sir Robert Howard) fame as a warrior 
was well known in England, for a muster-roll, quoted by _ 
may be read as follows: 


‘In an antient Roule, called Rotulus Dm. Roberti de 
Babthorpe (wherein are set down the names of the Chiefe men 
which served King Henry V. at the Battaile of Agincourt), 
it is recorded that Robert Howard, Knight, kept the coasts 
of France, about Calais or thereabouts, with a fleet wherein 
he has 4,000 men, viz., mariners and others.” 


The story of “the ted lion runs as heii : 

When the Fair Maid of Brabant, who had married the 
King of France, became a widow, it is said that she wished 
in her second marriage to espouse a subject, instead of another 
of the Royal blood. She was a famous beauty, and she caused 
a tournament to be proclaimed, in which her chosen lover 
could take part, so that he, showing himself more valorous 
than all others, should thus enable her to marry him without 
dishonour. 

Noted amongst the ancestors of the Howard family was 
William d’Albini, who was a knight famous for prowess and 
skill, and on hearing of the tournament in Paris he hastened 
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thither to enter the lists and match his doughty steel against 
the knights of France. 

We are told how the widowed Queen of France, noting his 
gracious presence and power, became “ exceeding enamoured,” 
and bid him to a costly banquet. She then loaded him with 
gifts of jewellery and finally went so far as to offer him 
marriage ! 

But William being already betrothed to another charming 
widow, the Queen of England, the French Queen’s offer was 
politely declined. ‘‘Slighted love is ill to bide,” and the 
lady’s wrath is aroused, so she consults with her maidens how 
to kill the knight who has thus scorned her. 

She therefore decides to entice him into a garden in which 
there is a secret cave, where dwells a fierce lion. She offers 
to show him the savage beast, telling him meanwhile of its 
ferocity, and he replies, as she had hoped, by saying that 
it was ‘‘ womanish to be afraid.’’ Then the cruel Queen, by 
opening a folding door, thrusts him into the den and leaves 
him to his fate. William, rolling his mantle round his arm, 
rushes straightway at the lion, and, putting his hand into the 
monster's mouth, seizes its tongue and pulls it right out by 
the roots. He then follows the Queen into the palace, and, 
handing the bleeding trophy to one of her maidens, tells her 
to present it to her mistress. 

He forthwith hastily quits the country, and on returning 
home.(covered with the fame of his exploit) is at once ad- 
vanced to the Earldom of Arundel, and granted the lion on 
his arms for ever. 

William married, shortly after, Adelicia, the Queen, who 
was the widow of Henry I., living with her at Arundel Castle 
until his death. 


Castle Rising,* in Norfolk, had been granted to William 





+ The fact that arms were not invented till the reign of Richard I. 
rather spoils the story. 
2 Chapter XVI. 
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d’Albini’s father by Henry I., and on his death it passed to 
his son, and afterwards, on a partition amongst heiresses, 
went to the Montalts. 

At the death of the last heir of this family it reverted to 
the Crown, and became the possession of Queen Isabella, who 
took it for her own residence; and there, after the execution 
of her favourite, Mortimer, she was confined in the tower of 
the castle (which still remains) until her death. 

The castle was built by William d’Albini, Earl of Arundel 
and Sussex, in the reign of Henry I. There were on its walls 
three towers, which the Lords of Hunstanton, Watton, and 
Ridon were bound to defend ; and by a statute of Edward I. 
power was given to them to commandeer provisions from 
the adjacent villages, for which payment was to be made 
within forty days. 

From Henry I. to the twenty-seventh of Henry III. 
the Albinis held Castle Rising, and owing to this tenure they 
enjoyed a third part of the customs of the port of Lynn, until 
one day the people of that town besieged one of the Earls in 
his castle, and so perplexed him that he was not only forced 
to relinquish his right, but to swear never to attempt its 
recovery. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. Castle Rising had been given 
in exchange to Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk, and Henry, 
Earl of Surrey. Lost to them by their attainder, it was some 
time later granted to Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 
who founded the hospital there, and from him it descended 
to Thomas, Earl of Arundel, his heir, and by either him or 
his son was sold to Thomas Howard, son of Sir Robert Howard, 
of Vasterne and Ashtead. | 

The large park and “ privilege of a forest ’’ was left to the 
town by Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, of whom 
more anon. 


The eternal feud which raged between the two adjoining 
nations of France and England, ever ready, should opportunity 
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offer, to burst forth anew on either side, gave no real peace 
to those war-worn countries during almost the entire fifteenth 
century of our era. 

To understand, in a measure, the feelings of the English at 
this period in our history, it may be well to refresh our mem- 
ories by recalling the story of a life which, in its dramatic 
beauty and tragedy, must ever appeal to students of history : 
that of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, who, in 1451, suffered 
death at the stake by the hands of our countrymen. 

On January 6, 1412, was born to humble parents, in the 
little village of Domremy, a girl baby, whose name was destined 
to ring throughout the ages as a deliverer of her country ; and 
finally, 500 years later, in the year of our Lord 1920, to be 
canonised as a Saint of France. 

The war with England had disorganised and ruined most 
of the north of France, and all seemed black and hopeless. 
The Maid, born in a land of legend and poetry, was growing 
up to woman’s estate, her mind filled with folk-lore and song, 
which told of visions, sacred wells, and holy trees. At the 
early age of thirteen Joan had her first vision in the noon of 
a brilliant summer day. St. Michael, St. Catherine, and St. 
Mark bent over her, and whispered to her what her mission 
in life was to be. Joan dearly loved the forest, the wild 
beasts and birds of which would come at her call. She also 
loved her Church and all things spiritual; the while she 
sat by her mother’s side, spinning her wheel. When the war 
with England first broke out, and the French attacked the 
English host at Vermeuil, the English were victorious, and a 
third of the flower of the French nobility, after the battle, 
lay dead upon the field. Joan’s family, like others, had had 
to fly for safety before the bands of marauders and murderers 
which ravaged the fair land; and for safety they took to the 
forest, returning later to find their once-happy home a charred 
ruin and all their possessions gone. 

Men who before the war had been industrious peasants 
were reduced by want and misery to be marauding ‘ruffians ; 
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and we read that in the Beauce country, much like the 
devastated area which we see in France to-day, the land was 
so erased from civilisation that at one time the two opposing 
armies even failed to find each other. 

It is said that 100,000 died in Paris alone of disease and 
misery. Joan meanwhile occupied herself at Domremy nursing 
the sick and wounded, and the phrase ever on her lips was, 
“ Pity on the fair realm of France.” An old prophecy that a 
maid should save France was ever in her mind, and in her 
visions St. Michael came to her, and told her to go and help 
the King. ‘ Messire,’’ she answered the Saint, “I am buta 
poor maiden, I know not how to ride to wars, or to lead the 
men-at-arms.” St. Michael then went on to tell her of the 
“pity”? there was in Heaven for the fair realm of France. 
Joan herself longed to be taken there by the good angels, for 
she got but poor sympathy from her earthly surroundings, 
her own father even threatening to drown her, and her priest 
and other wise folk thinking her sayings but mad folly. 

But Joan was firm. ‘‘I must go to the King,” she said, 
‘even if I wear my limbs to the very knees. I had far rather 
rest and spin by my mother’s side, for this is no work of my 
choosing, but I must go and do it, for my Lord wills it.” 
‘And who is your Lord?” they ask. ‘‘ He is God,” the 
maid replied. 

Joan goes to the King’s Court; the wise men consult 
their books, and there find proof that she is not to be 
considered. ‘‘ There is more in God’s book than yours,” the 
brave girl answers. At length she is received by the Dauphin. 
“Gentle Dauphin,” said Joan, ‘‘ my name is Jehan the Maid; 
the Heavenly King sends me to tell you that you shall be 
anointed and crowned in the town of Rheims, and you shall 
be lieutenant of the Heavenly King, who is King of France.” 

Things were looking very bad for France; Orleans had 
surrendered to the English through famine, and Charles 
himself had retired to the safety of Chinon, to weep and lament 
the loss of his kingdom. A mere handful of archers under 
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Sir John Fastolfe had repulsed a French army in a battle 
called (from the vast store of provisions lost to the French) 
“the battle of herrings,” and these were successfully carried 
off in triumph to Orleans. In fact, a spell of terror was cast 
over France, ever known to fight magnificently with the 
flowing tide, but subject to panic when reverses came, in a way 
unknown to the more stubborn and enduring English. 

At this point Joan, at the youthful age of eighteen, was 
to change the whole course of events for her country. She 
was tall, well-made, accustomed to ride all day without fatigue, 
full of mystic power and knowing no fear. Arrayed in white 
armour, with her banner of fleur-de-lys, she rode to battle, 
followed by an army of 10,000 men. Their wild blasphemies 
are said to have ceased in her presence; and, we read, that 
the only oath which she permitted was ‘‘ By the Baton.” 

In spite of all the homage and trust placed in her, Joan never 
changed, or assumed powers which she knew she did not 
possess. ‘‘ Touch them yourself,” she brusquely retorted 
when things were brought to her to bless. But her faith in 
her divine mission never faltered, and her purity and tender 
heart never lost its freshness. When at Mass one day at 
Orleans, the touching sight of the Maid at prayer moved the 
rest to tears, Joan wept with them. Again her tears flow when 
first she sees a battlefield and hears the foul taunts of the 
soldiers of her enemies. ‘‘ Yield thee, yield thee, yield thee, 
Glassdale!’’ she cried, as he lay wounded at her feet. “You 
called me harlot; I have great pity on your soul.” Fort after 
fort fell to her attack, and when she herself was wounded, 
scaling the wall of a fortress, she cried, full of a serene con- 
fidence: ‘‘ Waita while; eat and drink; so soon asmy standard 
touches the wall you shall enter the fort,’ and so it happened 
At length Rheims was reached by Joan and her army, and the 
Maid thought her mission must now be fulfilled and begged 
to be allowed to return home once more “ to keep her sheep.”” 
But for reasons of policy the French thought it wiser that she 
should remain; and Joan went home no more, for, taken by 
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the Bastard of Vendome, he sold her to the Duke of Burgundy, 
and from him the brave girl passed into the hands of her 
enemies, the English. A trial followed, in which she was 
accused of sorcery and heresy, and for a year she languished 
in prison. At length, at Rouen, a great pile was raised in the 
market-place, where her statue now stands, and Joan was 
brought forth to die. As the flames shot round her she cried 
out, still, as ever, full of thought and care for others more 
than herself, “‘Oh, Rouen, Rouen, I have great fear lest you 
suffer for my death!’”’ When the agony of the burning fire 
reached her, ‘‘ Jesus!’’ she cried aloud, even as her brave 
spirit fled. An English soldier, looking on and hearing this, 
murmured to himself the words, ‘‘ We are lost, for we have 
burnt a saint.” But though Joan’s pure soul had gone to 
join in Paradise the saints she loved so well on earth, the 
spirit of the French, which she had aroused by her gallant 
leading, came to realise itself once more, and it seemed-as 
though the words of the English soldier at the funeral pyre 
were prophetic, for disaster seemed but to follow disaster 
with the English forces in France. 

Amongst the Englishmen who fought so bravely in a cause 
which daily seemed to grow more hopeless was one who had 
taken part in many a fight, but never before had tasted the 
bitter fruits of defeat. Through his descendant, Lady Alathea 
Talbot, Countess of Arundel, Sir John Talbot (afterwards 
first Earl of Shrewsbury) was an ancestor whom the Howard 
family may well be proud to own. Married to the heiress of 
Furnival, and summoned to Parliament under that title in 
1409, Lord Justice, and later Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, his 
earliest years were spent in peace, but when war broke out 
with France he was soon there with the English army, fighting 
with the best on many a bloody field. 

Shakespeare 1 has indeed immortalised him as “ the Great 
Alcides,”’ and truly he was a man of war, for he is said to 
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have fought and, moreover, won forty successful battles 
during his long and eventful life. 

At the siege and capture of Meaux he distinguished him- 
self, and was with King Henry V. when he breathed his last.* 
Under Henry VI. he again fought with so much bravery and 
daring that the very name of Talbot became a signal for terror 
to the French. But when Joan came in her shining armour, 
and with the tradition of a divine mission to save France, 
even Talbot could make no stand against her. We read of 
how all was in vain, and even ‘“‘ the Great Alcides’’ himself 
taken prisoner by the French. 

Later an exchange of prisoners was agreed upon, and Sir 
John Talbot returned to the English in place of Ambrose de 
Lore, a very important Frenchman of that day. 

Talbot was no sooner back with the English than he was 
fighting as furiously as ever; but in spite of this and other 
useless efforts made on the Oise and elsewhere, no success 
attended the English arms. In one attack it was necessary 
to cross the Somme river, a name now full, to our own genera- 
tion, of so many painful yet glorious associations ; and it is 
told how Sir John Talbot forded the stream, with the waters 
up to his chin, in order to relieve Crotoy. 

Suffolk, at home, now deemed that further waste of life 
was useless, and, as minister to Henry, he decided to endeavour 
to attain the desired peace through a marriage between the 
English king and Marguerite of Anjou. She was a daughter 
of Réné, the so-called King of Sicily and Jerusalem, and Duke 
of Maine and Anjou, and the latter places were surrendered 
to Suffolk as the price of peace, which it was hoped would 
follow the match. A terrible crime stopped Gloucester’s 
opposition to these plans, for since the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort he had been a leading spirit in the prosecution of the 
war with France. 

The Duke of Gloucester was a popular favourite of the 
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day, which had made him both hated and feared by Richard II. 
It was therefore determined to put him quietly out of the 
way, and Richard consented to act as a decoy and to coax his 
uncle out of his castle at Pleshy with fair words. The Duke 
fell into the trap, and, after supping with his nephew in most 
friendly fashion, they started for London on horseback together. 

When the party reached the forest at Stratford the King 
suddenly rode quickly forward, and the Earl Marshal and a 
troop of horsemen seized the Duke and bore him off to Calais, 
where he was smothered by a band of ruffians and Pleshy 
Castle was forfeited to the Crown. 

Later on, however, his widow was restored to her lawful 
inheritance, and we read that the Duke of Exeter, half-brother 
to the King, “‘ was taken for the murder of the good Duke of 
Gloster to Plaishey, and there beheaded.” 


Gloucester’s work, however, had effectually frustrated 
Suffolk’s efforts to obtain peace, though all that now re- 
mained to England in France was Normandy and the fortresses 
of Picardy, Maine, and Anjou. 

The struggle really seemed a hopeless one for the English, 
as the towns opened their gates and surrendered freely to 
Charles without a struggle; and at last, on the capitulation 
of Cherbourg, England also lost Normandy, with the ex- 
ception of Guienne, which still remained loyal to her; and, 
no further help coming from home, bit by bit the English 
were expelled from France, and so came to an end a war which 
had intermittently raged between the countries for quite a 
century. 

When Sir John Talbot returned to London a grateful 
country, recognising his undefeated prowess in France, created 
him first Earl of Shrewsbury. He seems to have had a liking 
for Ireland, for he went back there again as Lord Lieutenant, 
and was created Earl of Waterford in 1446, and later Lord 
High Steward. But the charms of Ireland could not hold 
him when war once more broke out, and he was next to find 
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himself commanding the English Fleet; and, with a landing- 
party of seamen, was successful in capturing both Falaise 
and Bordeaux. He then marched to relieve Chastillon, 
where he encountered the celebrated Dunois, Bastard of 
Orleans. This, however, was his last fight, for, now in the 
eightieth year of his age, this intrepid Englishman received a 
wound in his thigh, and the brave Talbot fell, as he would 
have chosen so to fall, fighting to the last for his country on 
the field of honour, 
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“We will unite the white rose and the red, smile Heaven upon this 
fair conjunction, that long hath frown’d upon their enmity.”— 
Richard ITI. 


“A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the time that he first began to riden out, 
He loved chevalrie.”’ 
—Canterbury Tales. 
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. Str Joun Howarp, First Duke or Norroik, called “ Tor JocKkny or NorFrouk.’’ 
Original in the King’s Collection. 
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CHAPTER II 


Sir John Howard, first Duke of Norfolk—His Occupation in Peace— 
Steward’s Accounts, 1468—‘ Rode a Hontynge ’’—Ladv Margaret 
Plantagenet’s Journey—A Feat of Arms—Payments of Minstrels 
—Civil War, 1450—‘ Complaint of the Commons of Kent ’— 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset—The Duke of York—Henry VI.’s 
Incapacity—Warwick “‘ the King-maker ” Raises his Standard at 
Ludlow—Wars of the Roses—‘‘ As Your Father Killed Mine, I will 
Kill You ’—Battle of Towton Field—‘‘ I Trust to Your Loyalty ”’ 
—Edward IV.—The Duke of Gloucester—The Murdered Princes 
—Richard Falls at Bosworth—Death of ‘‘ the Jockey of Norfolk ”’ 
—Many Honours had been EBestowed—All Forfeited, 1485—More 
Steward’s Accounts, ‘‘a Plyte of Fine Lawne’’—A Poem. 


THE son of such a brilliant alliance did not disappoint the 
hopes of the Howard family, for Sir John Howard, afterwards 
first Duke of Norfolk, added much during his lifetime to the 
lustre of his already magnificent heritage. We read of how 
he occupied his days in looking after the business of his vast 
estates, also in assisting his cousin, John Mowbray, then Duke 
of Norfolk, in the management of his affairs. He was also 
at times in waiting on the King, and other royalties, when they 
came to hunt in Castle Rising chase. The steward’s accounts 
of the day supply us with the daily events (and some of these 
are even entered in the handwriting of Sir John himself) ; 
they run as follows : 


“1468. At the XX day of August my Mast, rode a hontynge 
into Rysing Chase, and there he spent for costs that day, and 
next day following one, xiii sh. 

“At the same tyme my Mass gaff the keeper of the say 
Chase, VI sh, viii sh. 





1 Of another creation. 
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“The Porter of Rysing a gown—the peyse, xiii sh, 
iiii.d. 

“At the same day, my Mast toke him for his coste by the 
way with the howndes, xx sh. 

“3 Sept. rode hontynge. 

“6 Sept. rode hontynge.”’ * 


Sir John Howard conducted Lady Margaret Plantagenet 
to the Court of Burgundy for her marriage to Charles the 
Bold ? with great pomp; and some purchases made by him 
for this royal lady appear also in the steward’s accounts. 
About this time Sir John attended, as deputy, his relation 
the Earl Marshal at the famous Feat of Arms, which took place 
between the Lord Scales, brother to the Queen, and the Bastard 
of Burgundy. But Sir John Howard’s time was not to be 
entirely given up to peaceful pursuits and mimic warfare, for 
in his early years he fought with distinction in France under 
Henry VI.; and following on visits to the Earl of Warwick, 
the Marquis of Montacute, and Lords Stafford and Oxford, in 
which particulars are given as to his payments to their minstrels, 
we further find him busily preparing for the grim realities of 
civil war, as there was trouble brewing at home requiring to 
be met and dealt with. A stormy period had followed the 
defeat of the English arms in France, and Suffolk ? was im- 
peached and murdered as he fled across the sea. The Bishop 
of Chichester, who had negotiated the cession of Anjou, was 
seized and torn to pieces; and Cade’s rebellion followed, when 
20,000 men marched on Blackheath,’ and laid before the 
Royal Council the famous “Complaint of the Commons of 
Kent.” This deed called for reform in administration, and 
economy ; a change of ministry and less interference from the 
Crown and great landowners, All this being refused, a battle 


1 From Howard Book. Stated there to be in the possession of 
Sir Thomas Phillips. 

2 Duke of Burgundy. 

® Green’s History of the English People, * 1450. 
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ensued, and Cade’s army of Kentishmen was victorious at 
Sevenoaks, and occupied London. The execution of Lord 
Say, most unpopular of royal ministers, following on this 
victory created such alarm, that “the Complaint” was 
received, and a general amnesty promised to those who had 
taken part in the rising. But no sooner were the forces dis- 
persed than Cade himself was slain by the royal orders, and 
“the Complaint”’ was quietly placed on one side, while the 
Duke of Somerset, considered chiefly responsible for the mis- 
government complained of, was reinstated at the head of 
the Royal Council. This Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, repre- 
sented a junior branch of the House of Lancaster; and the 
fact of the King’s lack of an heir, and at the same time Henry’s 
serious illness, had raised the hopes of Somerset’s succession 
to the Throne as a representative of this House. 

While Somerset was descended from John of Gaunt, the 
Duke of York 1 was a scion of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and 
thus, as the representative of the elder branch, looked upon 
himself as the rightful heir to the Crown. Sir John Howard 
was his keen and ardent supporter, and he must have rejoiced 
to see the Duke of York appointed Protector of the Realm 
during Henry’s total incapacity, which lasted for quite a year. 
On Henry’s recovery, the Duke of Somerset, who had been 
impeached and imprisoned in the Tower, was restored to 
power, the Queen being his fervent champion. The Duke of 
York therefore decided to take up arms, and with 3,000 men 
marched on St. Albans. 

His attack proving successful, and Henry’sillness returning, 
York was again appointed ‘Protector as before. Henry rallied 
once more, and the House of Beaufort was a second time 
supreme; but this did not continue, for York, supported by 
the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, raised his standard at 
Ludlow. Henry’s forces instantly marched to attack, and 
the Yorkists fled, or were disbanded. The Duke went to 





1 Great-great-grandson to Edward III. 
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Ireland, and the Earls to France, to watch the course of 
events. They had not long to wait, for the following mid- 
summer saw them again in Kent, and, backed by a general 
rising of that county, marching to London, which they success- 
fully entered, amidst the joy and acclamations of its citizens. 
The Yorkist forces met the royal army at Northampton, and 
defeated it; and while Margaret, the Queen, fled to Scotland, 
Henry was left a prisoner in the hands of the Duke of York. 

A son born to King Henry had really done away with the 
claim of the Duke to the Throne, but his victory at Northamp- 
ton had stiffened his determination to obtain the Crown. His 
claim to be descended from the elder son of Edward III. was 
no doubt true, but Parliament had exercised its right to 
place the younger branch on the Throne; and, as Henry truly 
urged, he had, as had his father, the undoubted right by Jong 
possession of his crown. But the weak and imbecile King 
had wearied by his feeble government the hard-headed com- 
mercial citizens of London and other great towns, and they 
declared for the House of York and none other. 

The nobles of England, unwilling to dethrone the King 
whom they had sworn to serve, decided on a compromise, by 
which they hoped to solve the much-vexed question of the 
succession, saying that they were under no oath as regarded 
the son of the King, and were willing to look upon the Duke 
of York as the heir to the kingdom when Henry’s death 
should take place. But the Duke of York’s open pretensions 
alarmed the partisans of the House of Lancaster, and the 
terrible Civil War, known to history as the ‘‘ Wars of the 
Roses,’ soon broke out, and, when it did, was waged with 
terrible fury. A white rose was the badge of the House of 
York and a red one that of Lancaster. The Duke of York 
himself met, with an inferior force, Lord Clifford and a new 
Duke of Somerset, was captured at Wakefield, and speedily 
sent to the block. His head, crowned with a diadem of paper, 
is said to have been displayed in mockery on the walls of 
York. His boy, Lord Rutland, fell, begging for mercy, at 
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the feet of Clifford, whose father had been the first to fall at 
St. Albans. “As your father killed mine, I will kill you,” 
said the savage baron, as he plunged the dagger deep into 
young Rutland’s breast. 

Edward, Earl of March, another son, managed to cut his 
way through the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross, and, 
reaching London, was hailed with cries of “ Long live King 
Edward!” 

Edward then marched to the north, and the rival armies 
met at Towton Field, near Tadcaster. No such battle had 
taken place since William’s victory at Senlac; one hundred 
and twenty thousand men in mortal combat against their 
fellow-countrymen. For six hours in a heavy snowstorm the 
battle raged with the greatest fury. At length, after desperate 
bravery on either side, the Lancastrians gave way, and the 
victory of the Yorkists was assured, for a rout followed, and 
during a day and a night the pursuit and carnage continued, 
40,000 corpses being left upon the field. Margaret, escaping 
to the north with her infant son, meets in a wood a robber: 
“T trust to your loyalty,” she says, “the son of your King.” 
The bandit, his compassion aroused, conducted them safely 
to the border, and she thus effected her escape. 

A new rising the following year brought about the execution 
of the Duke of Somerset ; and Henry, himself a prisoner, with 
his feet tied in the stirrups, was ignominiously led three times 
round the pillory and from thence taken to the Tower. The 
Earl of Warwick, under whom Sir John Howard was fighting 
on the Yorkist side, had gone to France to arrange for the 
marriage of Margaret Plantagenet with one of the French 
princes, and during his absence Edward arranged instead to 
wed his sister to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, a bitter 
enemy both to France and Warwick. As already said, Sir 
John Howard was deputed to escort this lady to the Court of 
Burgundy for her marriage, and also to provide her with the 
necessary outfit suited to her exalted station. It was owing 


to this marriage that the support of Louis XI. was secured 
Def 
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to the Lancastrian side, for on Queen Margaret offering to 
arrange a marriage between Warwick’s daughter Anne and 
the son of Margaret and Henry, the Earl engaged in return to 
restore the Crown to Henry and replace him on the Throne. 

A storm having dispersed the Burgundian fleet, and 
Edward being absent engaged in quelling a revolt in the 
north, Warwick boldly landed, and, finding himself well 
supported, forced Edward to fly for safety to the Court of 
Burgundy. Edward, however, landed again in England to 
head an army collected by Montagu, and marched to London. 
The “ King-maker”’ Warwick approached him at Coventry, 
ready again to “turn his coat,’’ but Edward was now strong 
enough to refuse his assistance, and Warwick marched suddenly 
to London. A fearful battle took place of six hours’ duration 
at Barnet, and the fall of the despicable ‘‘ King-maker ” 
ensued as he fled for safety. The battle of Tewkesbury fol- 
lowed, where Margaret herself became a captive and her son 
falling, stabbed to death by the Yorkist nobles, after, it is 
said, his plea for mercy had been met by a buffet from the 
gauntlet of the victorious Edward IV. 

When later the King’s death took place, his brother Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, hastened to secure the person of his 
nephew, now Edward V., and to have himself appointed as 
Protector of the Realm. In two months’ time he had not 
only declared his late brother’s marriage illegal and his nephew 
illegitimate, but, with a pretended show of reluctance, pro- 
ceeded to accept the Crown for himself as Richard HI. The 
story of the murder of the young princes, Edward V. and his 
brother, the Duke of York, in the Tower turned the whole 
nation against Richard in horror at the foul deed. In his 
exile in Brittany, Henry, son of Edmund Tudor .and Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, heard of what had taken place, and he, 
as last representative of the Lancastrian line, decided to 
come at once to England with his companion Morton, not only 
to offer himself as heir to the Throne, but to furthersubstantiate 
his claim by contracting a marriage with Elizabeth of York, 
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eldest daughter of King Edward IV., both of which feats he 
eventually accomplished. . 


Sir John Howard was not alone in his anvielding loyalty to 
the House of York, for his eldest son and stecessor was as 
staunch and true as his great father in the cause of “the. White 
Rose.” saan eS 
This eldest son was Thomas, who afterwards 1 had his’ *-’ 
father’s honours (of which he had been deprived) restored 
to him, and thus eventually became the second Duke of 
Norfolk. On a tablet at Thetford Abbey the following quaint 
story of his early life may be read: 


“In his yonge age, after he had been a sufficient season at 
the gramer schole, Henchman to King Edward IV., and the 
said Thomas, when he was at manne’s age, was, with divers 
other gentlemen of England, sent to Charles Duke of Burgon, 
in the begyning of the Warres between King Louis of France, 
and there contynued, until the end of the said wartres, with 
great thankys as well of King Edward, his own Sovereign 
Lord, as of the said Duke Charles.” 


Neither his accoutrements nor his wardrobe were neglected, 
for in the steward’s account, dated May 13, 1466, may be read: 


“ My Master payd to Cambton for a colour cloth of velvet 
for Master Thomas, xxij sh. Item. My Master payd to 
Cambton for a dagger for Master Thomas ij sh. 

“Item. Friday before Whitsondey, to Harry Galle 
Taylour, for making a short gowne for Master Thomas of 
blak damaske, iij sh. I yd. 28th May, for a gestraunt of 
mayle, and a swerde for Master Thomas xx sh.” 


Although his grandmother, the Lady Margaret de Mow- 
bray, had great expectations when she married Sir Robert 








1 In 1514. 
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Howard, she never lived to inherit them; and even the £200 
promised her by her cousin, the Duke of Norfolk, had not 
been paid; so after'she became a widow she was entirely 
dependent om-the- kindness and goodwill of her mother-in- 
law, Alice; the wife of Sir John Howard. It was a curious 
positich; ‘when one considers what vast estates eventually 
: catae through Lady Margaret into her husband’s family. 
*" ‘These great possessions were at length succeeded to by her 
grandson, Thomas, the second Duke, but this did not take 
place until quite fifty years after the death of his grandmother. 
In the middle aisle of Long Melford Church there is a 
“portraiture” of Alice, Lady Howard, and inscribed below is: 


“Dna HOwaARD.”’ 


She is there represented in a gold reticuled cap; the veil 
over it is transparent, the mantle lined and turned up with 
ermine, on which mantle are embroidered the Howard arms ; 
while on the body-dress appear the Tendring and the Mylde 
arms. There is also a window to her memory in Stoke Ley- 
land Church, in Suffolk, with portraits of Sir John and Dame 
Alice, his wife, kneeling facing each other on two cushions. 

The invaluable Tablet at Thetford continues to tell its 
wonderful story thus: 


‘When the said Thomas Howard returned into England 
[from Burgundy] unto King Edward his Sovreign Lord, and 
he made hym immedyately Esquyer for his body, and he 
was about hym at hys makynge! redy, both evenyng and 
mornynge.” 


Indeed, he seems to have been seldom absent from hissovereign, 
for the Tablet goes on: 


“And so he was wythe the seid King Edward, in all his 
busyness, as well at Lyncolnshire Field, also at Banbury Field, 
and all other hys busyness.” ; 


1 Toilet. 
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We read how Edward was taken prisoner and brought to 
Warwick, and thence conveyed with all secrecy to “‘ Myddle- 
ham Castell,” in Yorkshire, where he was placed for safety 
under the custody of the Archbishop of York. The record 
continues : 


‘“ King Edward being thus in captivitie, spake ever faire 
to the Archbishoppe and to his other keepers, so that he had 
libertie diverse days to go out hunting. And one day upon 
a playne, when he was thus abrode, there met with him Sir 
William Stanley, Sir Thomas a Brough, and divers others of 
his friendes with such a grete bande of menne, that neither 
his keepers would, nor once durst, move him to returne into 
pryson agayne. Some have thought that his keepers were 
corrupted with money or fayre promises, and therefore suffered 
him thus to escape out of danger.” 


The Tablet then goes on to say : 


“ After that he was once at libertie he came to York, where 
he was joyfully received, and tarried there two dayes, but 
when he perceived he could get no armie together in that 
country, to attend him to London, he turned from York to 
Lancaster, where he found his Chamberleyne, the Lord Hast- 
ings, well accompanied, by whose ayde, and such others as 
drew to him, beying well furnished, he came safely to the 
Citie of London,” 3 


Sir Thomas Howard’s Tablet relates that “he was with 
the Kynge at such tyme as the sayd Kynge was takyn by the 
Erle of Warwyke to Warwyke, before his escape and departynge 
into Flaunders.”’ 

Sir John Howard had been appointed on March 4, 1470, 
to arm and command the King’s ships and to guard the coast, 
and father and son lost no opportunity of showing their 








* See also Ralph Hollinshead’s Chronicle, 1577, vol. ii., Pp. 132. 
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fervent loyalty to his cause, even when that seemed well-nigh 
hopeless and flight his only chance of safety. When Edward 
had to fly on October 3, he chose Lynn for his place of refuge, 
where Sir John Howard’s property and influence gave him 
security, and from whence he set sail with about 800 persons. 

We may infer that Sir John Howard was with him com- 
manding the ships, and that he went, stayed, and returned 
with him when Edward, so adventurously, boldly, and skil- 
fully recovered his kingdom in March following.’ 

Sir John had, with the Duke of Norfolk, been appointed 
in these perilous times to enforce the King’s peace in the 
county of Suffolk, and (showing the danger attending; such 
faithful loyalty) we find the story of Sir Thomas continued on 
the Thetford Tablet thus: 


He was ‘‘ with the seid Kynge departynge into Flaunders 
.. . for that the Coostis of Englond, were so sett for de- 
partynge of any other his servanntis and frendes, the seid 
Thomas Howard was dryvyn of fforce to take Sainwary [sanc- 
tuary] of Seynt Joannes in Colchester, for the true service he 
bare un to Kynge Edward.” 


About this time a pardon appears to have been offered to 
father and son, but we find “ the pardon to Sir John Howard 
and Thomas, on the Roll of Pardons 49, Henry VI., dated at 
Westminster 28 Feb. 1471 was alure, for Thomas was then 
in Sanctuary at Colchester.” 2 

The wonderful Tablet continues: “‘ Andat the seid Kyngys 
retourne out of Flaunders, the seid Sir Thomas Howard re- 
sortyd un to hym, and went with hym to Barnet Field, and 
ther was sore hurt. Easter Sun. 14 Ap. 1471.” 

While in a letter * from one Fenn to Sir John Paston may 


1 Howard Book. This is a wonderful scrap-book arranged by 
Isabella, Countess of Suffolk, the printed text by Mr. Henry Howard, 
of Corby Castle, which is entitled Memorials of the Howard Family. 


* Howard Book. 8 Fenn’s Original Letters (39th). 
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be read: “It is said that the Lord Howard hath proclaimed 
Kyng Edward Kyng of Inglond in Suffolk.” 

On September 13, 1471, news came through from France 
to say that the Lords Hastings and Thomas Howard “ be at 
Calais, and have it peaceably”’; they had gone there as 
Governour and Deputy Governour respectively. They were 
deputed by Edward to meet and discuss the terms of peace 
with Louis before his (Edward’s) arrival, and on the Tablet 
the story is told of what happened when the two kings met : 


‘And when King Edward and King Lewes mette at the 
barriars upon the river Som, the seid Sir Thomas was with 
Kynge Edward at the Barriars by the Kynge’s commannd- 
ment, and no man save only the Chancellor of England, the 
Chancellor of Fraunce and Sir John Cheney.” 


The treaty there arranged included a promise from Louis 
that he should pay a large sum and annuity to Edward: 
and Lords Hastings, Sir Thomas Howard and others received 
also gifts of large annuities, besides sums of money. The 
whole English Army was then invited by Louis to live “at 
free quarters; ‘4 faire debauche’; and Comines tells us 
that, before they left, the French King was very tired of his 
guests ! 

King Edward then returned to enjoy his spoils in his own 
country, and the Tablet goes on as follows: 


“ And after the kynge is coming home into Englond, the 
seid Sir Thomas Howard obteyned lycence of the Kynge to 
lye in Norfolk, at an howsse, which he had in righte of hys 
wyfie, called Asshewellthorpe ; and ther he laye, and kepte an 
honourable howsse, in the favour of the hoole shire, duryng 
the lyff of the seid Kyng Edward. At that time, and long 
after, my Lord, his Father, was alive.” 


We also read that Sir Thomas Howard was with the King 





+ Stillingfleet, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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when “he declared Edward his heir, at his death and at his 
funeral ; and there bore the King’s Standard.” 1 

An entry in the steward’s book dated April 20, 1467, runs 
thus : 


“The yere above sayde and 2oth April, my Master Sir 
John Howard and Mr. Thomas Brewse spent for costes at 
Ypswyche [Ipswich] when they were chosen Knytes of the 
Shire as follyth.”’ 


Forty-four items follow of provisions, including two hogs- 
heads of wine, and the cost of same, amounting in all to 
£40 17s. 8d. 

There is also another amusing entry about this time for 
5s., paid for ‘‘an astryche feder and for garneshinge the 
same,” which feather was probably worn in Sir John’s hat 
on the day of his election. 

In a letter ? from Elizabeth of York to Sir John Howard, 
in which she was evidently trying to enlist his sympathy on 
her behalf with regard to her marriage with her uncle, Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, she writes that she considers him to be 
“the man in whom she most ‘ affied,’ in respect of that love 
her father had ever bore him.”’ 

There is also an interesting letter from Sir John to King 
Edward which runs as follows : 


“Feb. 3, 1468. 

“Please ye your good Grace . . . I have received your 
most gracious letter to me, directed to be with your Highness 
at your City of Coventry, at your Counsell, the next morrow 
after Candlemasse-day. Sir, it is so seen I came to your 
City of London this last week—I had with me the cunningest 
maker of shippes that I could get, to that intent in all haste 
to make such shippes as I promised your Highness I would 
do: And in going about the same, as I was coming out of a 








1 Howard Book, * Quoted by Buck. 
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curdell of mine into the boat, it misfortuned me so to hurt 
my leg that I may neither ride nor well go. Wherefore I 
beseech your good Grace to pardon me of my none coming 
at this time; and as soon as I may amend, I shall apply 
me, in the most possibly haste, to the making of the shippes, 
or else to come to your Highness, whether shall please you 
better. Also, if your good Grace purpose and conclude at this 
Counsell to go over the sea, to enjoy your right against your 
enemy, I shall, with God’s good grace, be ready to go with 
you, having such a number as it shall please your Highness to 
assign me to lead, and wages of you for them; and beside 
I promise your good Grace I shall bring with me 100 good 
men at my proper cost and wages, to do you service in your 
warres, for half a yeare, by the Grace of Jesus, who preserve 
you, my most dread Sovereign Lord, in his blessed safeguard.” 1 

There follows in the accounts a purchase of a barrel of 
gunpowder, “that the master of the shippe hath of mine, 
boards for the spear heads, and shafts, and other war-like 
implements.”’ 

In the Howard arms to-day we find an interesting relic of 
the part which the Howard family had played in those 
troublous days in England, in a white star, which stands for 
their unquestioning loyalty to the House of York, whose 
badge of honour was a white rose. 


As we have seen, Sir John Howard and Thomas, his son, 
had never failed in their loyal and hearty support of the 
House of York, and, when King Edward died, for a time they 
both returned to their ‘‘ honourable howsses ” on the Eastern 
Coast, for the Tablet thus continues the story : 


“ And after King Edward was dead, and the King Edward V. 
his sonne, and then Richard was King, and then the 
foresaide Thomas was his subjette, and for that the yonge 
Duchess of Norfolk, which was very heire thereunto, was 





1 Sir Thomas Phillip’s MS., p. 15. 
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dead 1 without issue, and the Lord Howard was rightfull 
heire to the same off former descent, was creatt Duke of 
Norfolk, and he [Thomas] create Earl of Surrey, and so they 
both served King Richard truly as his subjettes duryng his 
lyff, lying at home in their own countries, and kepyng honour- 
able Houses, and they went with him to Bosworth Field.” 


The Duke was living at Tendring Hall, in Suffolk, and the 
Earl of Surrey at Ashwellthorpe, in Norfolk. 

But the peaceful home life was destined to be of but a 
short duration, for the people of England had never forgiven 
or forgotten the grim mystery of the disappearance of the 
young King Edward V. and his brother, and all evidence 
pointed to Richard as the murderer. On this account Henry 
found himself well supported by popular opinion, and much 
strengthened through his marriage with Elizabeth of York; 
so at length the rival armies met, as we shall see, on Bosworth 
Field, where, as the Tablet simply states, the Howards, father 
and son, went with King Richard. 

The news of Richard’s loss of prestige with his subjects 
having reached Henry in France, he, being himself confident 
of help from the French, proceeded to Rouen, and while 
there he received an invitation to land in Wales, where con- 
siderable support both in men and money was said to await 
him. 

Two thousand foreign troops and many exiled English- 
men accordingly embarked with him at Harfleur on July 31, 
1485, and on August 6 they landed in safety at Milford Haven 
and Haverfordwest. 

The news of his arrival filled Richard with alarm, and he 
moved to Nottingham, in order to make preparations there 
for an immediate march. 

His position was a most unenviable one, as he was unable 
to discern his secret enemies, and feared them even more than 
those who openly declared for the House of Lancaster. 








1 Aged nine years. 
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The Duke of Norfolk was the only nobleman whom he 
knew to be sincerely attached to his interests; others he felt 
to be merely awaiting their opportunity to betray him. 

Lord Stanley and his brother Sir William were nominally 
on his side, and Lord Stanley had levied a body of 5,000 men 
for Richard’s cause, but the latter insisted that his son, Lord 
Strange, should be left as a hostage in the Yorkist camp as a 
guerdon of his father’s good faith. 

Henry’s army steadily increased in numbers, and Richard, 
much concerned, decided to leave Nottingham and march to 
Bosworth with 12,000 men. His army was very efficient, 
consisting of veterans thoroughly well armed, and he divided 
them into two lines, the first line being placed under the 
command of the Duke of Norfolk, and the second under Richard 
in person. 

Henry’s army consisted of 5,000 men, which was organised 
on the same plan, the Earl of Oxford commanding the first 
and Henry the second line, while Sir Gilbert Talbot had charge 
of the right and Sir John Savage of the left wing. 

At the opening of hostilities Lord Stanley posted himself 
with 4,000 men on a piece of ground between the two armies ; 
with Sir William Stanley on the other sidefacinghim. Richard, 
perceiving this movement, was filled with suspicion, and at 
once sent orders to Lord Stanley to rejoin his line without 
delay. In response to this order an equivocal reply was 
returned, and, had it not been for the entreaties of several 
of the chief officers, Lord Strange would have been instantly 
killed by Richard. 

They advised him that the result of such an act would but 
be the desertion of the Stanleys to Henry, and could only 
serve to injure the Yorkist cause. 

The battle began with a general discharge of arrows, and 
was followed immediately by desperate hand-to-hand fighting. 

The Duke of Norfolk made a movement to encircle Henry’s 
left wing, and the Earl of Oxford responded by falling upon 
the Duke’s division with the greatest fury. The Duke, seeing 
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the danger of being surrounded threatening him, advanced 
to the attack with the greatest gallantry, and a terrible carnage 
followed. 

The Stanleys were not long in deciding to throw in their 
lot with Henry, who was proportionately cheered by this 
timely support. 

Richard, now desperate, himself fought with the utmost 
fury, personally killing Sir Henry Brandon (the standard- 
bearer) and unhorsing Sir John Cheney. 

He next challenged Henry to fight him single-handed; 
Henry accepted the call, and they were soon engaged. 
But Sir William Stanley breaking in, surrounded Richard 
and the Duke of Norfolk by his side, and both fell, covered 
with wounds ; while amongst the four thousand Yorkists who 
died on that bloody field were Sir Richard Ratcliffe and Sir 
Robert Percy. 

When Richard’s crown dropped from his brow it rolled 
away beneath a hawthorn bush and was found by Sir William 
Stanley, who, picking it up, placed it then and there upon 
the head of the victorious Henry. 

Richard’s body, tied across a horse, was carried to Leicester, 
where, without state or ceremony, it was buried in the Church 
of the Grey Friars. 

Thus ended these long and sanguinary civil wars, and so 
were the Houses of York and Lancaster at last united in 
peace upon the Throne of England. 


Two remarkable impostors, posing as the murdered’ boy 
princes, for a time raised some revolts, but the first, Lambert 
Simnel, was degraded to be a scullion in the royal kitchen, 
while the other, Perkin Warbeck, a native of Tourney, who 
had been acknowledged and supported by his supposed aunt 
of Burgundy and the Duke of York, was eventually captured 
and hanged at Tyburn. 


An interesting claim made to the Duke of Norfolk by the 
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City of London on account of the Coronation of Richard IT I, 
and his queen, Anne, is addressed to ‘ The right high and 
mighty prynce the Duc’ of Norff’, senesshal of England.” 
It states that the “‘ mair of the Citie for the tyme being, by 
reason of thoffice of mairaltie . . . in his owne psone oweth 
of right and duetie, and to sve the King our sovain lord, in 
the day of his full noble Coronacion, after mete, of wyne in 


a gold cup . . . other citesens to be named and chosen... . 
by the said custume . . . to serve in thoffice of butlership, 
in helping the Chief Butler of England . . . as well at the 
table in the Hall at mete, as at after mete, in the chamber ; 
beseaching that Edmund Shaa, now mair... and oyer 
citezines . . . may be admitted to do the said svise, as their 
predessors . . . in days past .. . that thei may sitte in the 


. day of the said Coronacion -at the table next the cupboard 
on the lifte side of the hall, like as of olde tyme it hath been 
used and accustumed; and that the said mair, may have 
an enjoy the said fee and rewarde, accordyng to his 
duetye.” 

The same claim was sent to the Queen, and it is recorded 
that when, on July 6, after the Coronation was finished 
and the banquet partaken of, and Edmund Shaa, the mayor, 
with his aldermen (appointed to wait upon the Duke of Nor- 
folk, as Chief Butler of England), had been “ benignly and 
honourably treated,” they offered the newly-crowned King 
and Queen wine in two cups of gold, with golden ewers, filled 
with water to weaken the wine, and, when duly partaken of, 
“the mair retained the said cups, with the ewers aforesaid, 
for his own use, according to the privileges, liberties, and 
customs of the City of London, in like cases usual.” 

The city was then, as now, a stronghold of Conservative 
principles, and we find protection entreated for, from the 
dumping of foreign goods in a lengthy list of articles including 
“gurdles, nor any harnes wrought for gurdles, laces, lether 
purses, pynnes, gloves, knyves, scisors, ‘andyrons, tonggs, 
_ fire forkes, paynted ymages, holy water stoppes, bokels for 
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shoes, broches, belles, except hawkes belles, spones of tyn and 
lede,”’ etc., etc. 

Their petition was granted, and the goods were refused 
admission. } 


Sir John Howard had been told the night before the 
battle of Bosworth Field of his danger in more than one 
anonymous warning, as we may read in Sir John Beaumont’s 
poem later in this chapter, while set upon his gate were the 
well-known ominous lines : 


Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.” 


But no threats or warning could quell his spirit of loyalty 
or cause him to fail in his duty tothe King, whom he had sworn 
to defend “‘ against all folks,” and so to Bosworth Field he 
went, and fell—fighting by Richard’s side, as we have seen. 


Sir John Howard’s honours had been many and varied, 
and were well matched by his princely possessions. 

Parliament had indeed, shortly before he fell, attainted ? 
him, and obliged him to forfeit all his honours, but nothing 
was able to daunt his martial spirit or dim the loyal devotion 
he felt for the House of York. 

He had been created Duke of Norfolk *? by Edward IV., 
and appointed Constable of the Castle of Norwich and Sheriff 
of the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The Earl of Wiltshire and Ormond, having fallen under 
the royal displeasure, had in consequence forfeited his estates, 
some of which were bestowed upon Sir John. 

Moreover, through being appointed Treasurer of the 
King’s Household, he obtained the whole benefit that should 
accrue to the King, by coinage of money, in the City and Tower 
of London, or elsewhere in the realm of England. He had 





1 History of the Ironmongers’ Company. 
* Nov. 7, 1483. 1461. 
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been summoned to Parliament as Lord Howard,! and, like 
his ancestor in the reign of Edward III., made Captain-General 
of the King’s forces at sea. 

In 1471 he was made Deputy-Governour of Calais and the 
marshes adjacent, and later Earl Marshal of England; and 
when made Duke of Norfolk, June 28, 1483, his son and heir, 
Thomas, was created Earl of Surrey. The Garter also was | 
bestowed upon him, and as Earl Marshal he was empowered, 
be the King present or absent, “to bear a golden staff, tipped 
at each end with black, the upper part thereof to be adorned 
with the royal arms, and the lower with those of his own 
family ’’ *; and, to enable him to support such honours in 
the dignity they deserved, to him and his heirs for ever £20 
annually, payable half-yearly, out of the fee-farm rent of 
Ipswich. 

Sir John Howard, first Duke of Norfolk, married twice, 
the first wife being Catherine, daughter of Lord Molines, by 
whom he had Thomas, Earl of Surrey, second Duke of N orfolk, 
and four daughters, who all married. 

Sir John’s second wife was Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Chedworth, Knight, by whom he had but one daughter, 
Catherine, who married John Bouchier, Lord Berners. 

In the steward’s accounts there is an interesting entry, 
dated February 20, 1467, dealing with Sir John’s second 
Marriage, and the account for supplying ‘‘a plyte of fine 
lawne, and he gaff the said lawn to my lady his wyffe. 
Item: four pykes for his wedding”; and also there are 
mentioned dresses for his daughters, probably to wear on 
this occasion. 

To conclude a chapter so full of human interest, pathos, 
and dramatic happenings, the poem by Sir John Beaumont 
is worthy of a place, showing, as it does, the tradition and 
feeling of the day with regard to the conduct of Sir John at 
this period. 








1 1470. . | * Howard Book. 
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BOSWORTH FIELD 


Long since the King had thought it time to send 
For trustie Norfolk, his undaunted friend, 

Who, hasting from the place of his abode, * 
Found at the door a world of papers strow’d ; 
Some would affright him from the Tyrant’s aide, 
Affirming that his master was betraide ; 

Some laid before him all those bloody deeds, 
From which a line of sharp revenge proceeds, 
With much compassion that so brave a Knight 
Should serve a Lord against whom angels fight ; 
And others put suspicions in his minde, 

That Richard most observ’d was most unkinde. 
The Duke awhile these cautious words revolves 
With serious thoughts, and thus at last resolves: 
If all the camp prove Traytors to my Lord, 
Shall spotlesse Norfolke falsifie his word ? 

Mine oath is past, I swore t’uphold his Crowne, 
And that shall swimme, or I with it shall drowne. 
It is too late now to dispute the right ;— 

Dare any tongue since York spread forth his light, 
Northumberland, or Buckingham defame, 

Two valiant Cliffords, Roos, or Beaumont’s name, 
Because they in the weaker quarrell die ? 

They had the King with them, and so have I. 
But I the face of Richard shunnes, 

For that foul murder of his brother’s sonnes !— 
Yet lawes of Knighthood gave me not a sword 
To strike at him, whom all with joint accord 
Have made my Prince, to whom I tribute bring. 
I hate his vices, but adore the King. 

Victorious Edward, if thy soule can heare 

Thy servant Howard, I devoutly swear. 

That to have sav’d thy children from that day 
My hopes on earth should willingly decay ; 
Would Gloster then my perfect faith had tried ! 
And made two graves when noble Hastings died. 





1 Tendring Hall, Suffolk. 


APRIL 25, 1573. 


Lord Edward Howard walked his quarterdeck, 
His badge, of Henry’s royal hand bestowed, 
The golden call and chain, about his neck : 
High Admiral of England. 


Who, scorning death, so that his honour be 
All pure, unclasped his chain, and flung it far 
Into the keeping of the narrow sea 
Off Brest, across the Channel. 


So passed to rest, yet, while the great ships steer 
Outward, or home, in safety, as ye go, 
Is it the night-wind only that ye hear 
Off Brest, across the Channel ? 
—The Boatswain's Cail. By Rear-Admiral R. A. Hopwood, C.B. 
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Thomas Howard Attainted—Sent to the Tower—Fights at Flodden— 
Framlingham Castle—A Wonderful MS.— The Booke of 
Emptions ’’—“‘ Hernsawe ”—“ Pygge with the Hede ’’—Christ- 
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the Lord High Admiral Died—‘‘ Shot soo Thick ’’—“ Quarrels 
and Gunstones ”—‘‘ Com Aborde Agayne ”’—“ Thrast up Against 
the Rayle ’—The Lord High Admiral’s “ Whistell ’—The Fleet 
Dismayed—A Grace Cup. 


AFTER the conclusion of the Wars of the Roses, in which 
Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk, had played so prominent 
a part, it was not surprising that he should be regarded by 
the victorious Henry, now indisputably seated on the Throne, 
with both suspicion and alarm. Thomas was therefore at- 
tainted, and deprived of all his honours, and for three years’ 
languished as a prisoner in the Tower of London. However, 
as time passed, Henry, feeling himself so firmly established, 
could find it possible to be both magnanimous and forgiving 
to his former enemies, and we find that some three 1 years 
later Thomas Howard was released, and his former earldom 
of Surrey restored to him by the King’s grace. 

As we shall read later in this chapter, the Earl of Surrey 
was to justify the King’s clemency during the reign of his 
son, Henry VIII., at the battle of Flodden Field, where he 
was mainly responsible for the decisive victory which took 
place, resulting also in the death of the Scottish King, James IV, 
To mark the importance of these services, the dukedom of 
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Norfolk was restored to Thomas Howard, while he was, in 
addition, appointed Earl Marshal } of England. 

Sir Thomas was also granted, in consideration of his 
services at Flodden Field, the Manor of Hunsdon,* in the 
county of Hertford. This estate was, however, apparently 
taken back in 1524, for King Henry was then in possession. 

As already mentioned, Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk, 
had, through his marriage, obtained the ‘‘ honourable howsse %: 
of Ashwellthorpe, in Norfolk, by his first wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Frederick Tilney, Knight. This 
lady was a widow, having previously been the wife ‘of Sir 
Henry Bouchier, K.B., son of John, Lord Berners. She 
bore him a large family of four sons and two daughters, all 
of whom became in after years more or less distinguished. 
After the death of Elizabeth the Duke married Agnes, daughter 
of Hugh Tilney, Esq., and by her had a further family con- 
sisting of two sons and four daughters. 

The Duke died on May 21, 1524, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Thomas. 

Framlingham, or the Stranger’s Castle, was at the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century the chief seat of Thomas, second 
Duke of Norfolk. Many members of the great family of 
Howard lie buried there, and in the church to-day may be 
seen the fine altar-tombs erected to the memory of the third 
Duke and of his ill-fated son Henry, Earl of Surrey. 

The imposing Edwardian castle was reduced, in 1650, 
to a mere shell, but was described * a few years later as ‘“‘a 
fine piece of antiquity ; a large, beautiful, and strong building.” 

It had been successively the stronghold of Bigods, Mowbrays, 
and Howards. 

To-day within its outer walls are one acre, one rood, and 
eleven perches, and it had formerly been considerably larger. 

The walls are forty-four feet high, very thick, and Walpoole 


writes ‘‘ pretty entire’ 4; it possesses no less than thirteen 





1 Reb. I, 1514. 2 See Chapter VII. * Walpoole. 
4 New and Complete British Traveller, published tempo George III, 
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towers, all fourteen feet higher than the walls, two of which 
were used as the watch-towers. The castle and manor per- 
taining thereto were bought from the Duke of Norfolk by 
Sir Robert Hitcham, and presented by him to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and it was in the library of that famous 
college, with the kind help of Dr. Ellis Minns, that the author 
had the good fortune to find the particulars which follow, 
guided by Walpoole’s note, which runs thus: 


“Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, has now a book of this 
noble family’s housekeeping, like that of Percy’s, published 
by Dr. Percy.” 


The note ends with the remark that ‘“‘to Framlingham 
Castle Queen Mary I. retired, when the Lady Jane was pro- 
claimed Queen by the Northumberland faction.” 

The MS. is a bound book numbered 300 in the library, 
and the extracts were copied for this volume with beautiful 
care and exactness by Mr. Alfred Rogers, of the Cambridge 
University Library. 

On the title-page may be read: “‘ The Booke of Emptions 
particuler ffare and expensus of thoushold of the right high 
and mightye Prynce Thomas, Duc of Norff, high Threasure 
of Endgland from 1 Oct.1 18. Henry VIII. to Sep. 19 
H. VIII.” ; that is to say, from the year 1526 to 1527. 

The establishment was apparently subdivided into 
““messes,’’ and calculations usually based upon four persons 
to each “ messe.”’ 

The first entries come under the head of ‘ Stock,’ and 
values are appended as follows : 


“for v pygeys, iiij* the pece, Xx" 
xliiij chekyns, a i* a pece, iii® viii* 
xxj cople pegyns, xxj* 
iiij owlde capons, v* a pece, i 


1 Or Sept. 30? 
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xv yonge capons, ilij* a pece, yr 
iiij gese, iiij* a pece, xv" 
xxilij conyse, ij* a pece, iiij* 
A C egges, << 
A gallon creme, and 2 gallons corde, iij* 
Erbys and parsely, ij* 


The cator’s costes, and ij horse to Ippisswhiche iij*”’ 

Then follow the various items arranged for the “ brekesfast ”’ 
of some of the guests staying in the house and their numerous 
attendants. 


“To My Lordys grace, a cheyne of befe, a pone Browes. 
“To My Lady Oxford, a joynte of motton, a chekyn, and 
a pece of befe.” 


This was Lady Anne Howard, who has already been 
mentioned as married to the Earl of Oxford. 

Lord William Howard’s portion is given following his 
sister’s: “‘A pon Browes to my Lord William Hooward,” 
which seems to have been all he had for breakfast that day, 
as the next entry is: 


““A pece of befe, a pon of Browes, to the norssery; a 
targett motton & a chekyn, to vi mese waytors. ij mese 
of My Lady Oxford’s servauntes, ij randes befe.”’ 


We then find the “‘ courses ’’ enumerated : 


“For My lord’s grace, My ladyse grace, My lady Oxford 
and xxiiij persons to the same, ffurst course: 
branne pottage, a Capon. 
boyllyd befe, boyllyd with motton. 
a pece of befe rost. 
ij Capons, a custard. 
Second Course : 
lij conyse, vi chekyns. 
viii pegyns, a Hernsawe,! a tart.” 
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Then comes “‘ the Norssery, and xxij persons to the same,” 
and their allowance, which was as follows: 


“To the ffurst mese gent[le]women, pottage, befe boyllyd, 
and rost befe, quarter pygge, with the hede.”’ 


After this follows a word which in a curious sense is the 
same as that we use to-day, i.e., “‘ rewarde,” or as we should 
now say, “‘ dessert,” consisting of “i conye, iij chekyns to ilj 
mese gentlewomen, befe boyllyd, and rost befe, quarter pygge. 
Rewarde to 1j mese, ij conyse.”’ 

It is amazing to read of the quantity of meat consumed, 
and apparently the lowly rabbit was then a delicacy, to be 
eaten when the edge of the appetite had been taken off by 
“befe, pygge, and motton.” 

Next, for “dinner to the hows[hold] of gentlemen, xvi 


yemen, lij [52] gromes, and gent’s servauntes, xxviii,’ was 
provided : 


“To the Tresorer and the Compts,! pottage, befe boyllyd, 
a capon boyllyd, befe rostyd, 4 a pygge, with the hede; Re- 
warde i cony iij chekyns iiij pegyns. To iij mese gentlemen, 
befe boyllyd and rost. 

“ Quarter _pygge. 

“‘ Rewarde iij conyse, to iij mese yemen. 

“iij mese of my lady Oxford’s yemen, mese bakers and 
brewers, mese portars and smethies, ij mese strangers, iilj 
mese officers befe boyllyd and rost befe, quarter pygge, a 
quart gose where pygge fayllyd, to i mese gromes. 

ii] mese gent servauntes, 

‘“Mese gromes of the kechyn [kitchen] befe boyllyd with 
pottage, and befe rostyd. 

“ To the Clarks and yemen cokes of the kechin, befe boyllyd 
and rost befe, quarter gose. Re. cony.” 


The dinner business of the day (October 1, 1526) concluded, 
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supper takes the field, and the “ ffurst course ”’ is of ‘ pottage, 
befe slysyd.”’ 


‘‘Chynes of motton, broyllyd nettes tonges [tongues], 
broyllyd frikeys [fricassée ?]. 

“A shoulder of a targatt of motton rost, ij capons, ij 
malardys, xi dowcettys. 

“Second course, iij conyse, vi chekyns, viij pegyns, a 
tarte. 

‘Ffurst mese gent, pottage, befe slycyd [sliced], motton 
boyllyd and rost motton. 

‘Re. i conye, iiij pegyns to iij mese gentlewomen ; befe 
slycyd, motton boyllyd, and rost motton. 

‘“‘ Rewarde to ij mese, ij conyse.”’ 


> 


The “‘strangers’’’ or visitors’ names are given as: 


“ My Lord William, with iiij servauntes. Mr. Knevett, with 
ij servauntes. Mr. Crane, with ij servauntes. Mr. Webe, with 
ij servauntes. Mr. Chasy, with ij servauntes, and a servaunte 
of Mr. Tyllneys. A strange prest, ij men of the towne.” 


“Mr. Knevett’’ was doubtless a relation of the famous 
Sir Thomas, the husband of Lady Muriel Howard, of whose 
gallant and pathetic end the story is told later in this chapter. 

Mr. Tyllney would probably be also a relation of one or 
other of the wives of the second Duke of Norfolk, as both 
ladies belonged to that family. 

The same names frequently occur, showing that they 
were constant visitors at Framlingham; a Mr. Wuygfeld 
(Wingfield ?), Mr. Shelton, and “a prest of Oxford, Sir Edward 
Knevett, Mr. Tyllney, his lady, and 8 servauntes, with Mr. 
Taulmage’’ (Tollemache ?) were visitors, and “‘ an hermit ”’ is 
quaintly written as “a Narmytt,”’ which term required some 
consideration before the correct solution of its meaning struck 
the searchers. 


Some of the spelling is quite delightful; “7 pomme- 
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gardardys”” we may suppose were pomegranates, which 
were sent as a Christmas present to the Duke by the Abbot of 
Bury, while four cranes and four “fesauntes”’ were also 
received by him. 

|My lord of Essex and three servants came to stay, also Mr. 
Philip Tyllney, Lady Corbet, and Mr. Hopton, which latter 
names are better known in Shropshire than in Norfolk 
to-day. 

Mr. Temperley was one of Lord William Howard's servants, 
and the expenses of this particular ‘‘Sonday” are finally 
summed up thus: 


“Expens of the day: 

“Spent xix randys befe, whereof v rost iiij fellettys, v 
mottons, v pyggys, ij gese, vii capons, whereof i morte. xxj 
chekyns, whereof i morte. xxviij pegyns, a hernesawe. Xx1. 
conyse, iiij malardys, vij dyshes butter. 

“ xxiiij [24] egges. xlviij [48] manchettys [fine bread]. 

“iC x [124] hows[holdbread]. xii trenchers, iiij barellys - 
Bere, xvi Ibs. candylls.”’ 


And the note follows: ‘‘ Delyvered to the pantry, xxxv cast 
manchetys [stale ?].”’ 

The next day a similar entry appeared, while on Friday, 
October 5, a marginal note states : 


“This day my lady’s grace rode forth to Kenynggale, after 
brekefast ”’ ; 


and on 


“Wensday 27th Feb. 1527; this day, after brekefast my 
lordys Grace rode forth to London with 8 persons.” 


There is a record of three bushels of wheat being baked, 
costing 8s. a quarter, and mention is made of the household 
wages for the year, amounting to £205 3s. 8d. 
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On Fridays a considerable change was made in the diet, 
and the following was provided for January 4, 1527: 


_ Bought 


sledge 


Brekfast 


To my _lordes 
grace my ladyse 
grace and xiiij 
persons to the 
same. 


FFRYDAY THE IIIJTH OF JENEUER. 


Item xviij Codis, 


a” 


xviij flathis, 

v dos’ dysches butter, 

ij gallons dim. Creme, 

iij gallons Corde, 

yeste and Erbis, 

a C Eges, 

viijc sparlynges j* a C, 

}; faunders and x playce, 

ij hadoks, 

iij C oysters, 

the Cators costes to 
colchester, 

a pyke, 

xj pekrelles, viij* the 
pece, 

viij tenchis vj‘ a pece, 

vij grete Elys viij* apece, 

xliij short Elys ij* a pece, 


ij C Elis and xx of Brewet, 


the Cators costes to thet- 


ford with ij horse ij 
dayes, and 1j nyghtes, 


onyans [onions], 


aes A 
iiij* 
iiij* viij* 


iiij* 


To my Lord of surre, a pece of saltfysche, 
in to the norssery a dim. dysche Butter. 


Dener ffurst course, oysters butter, pottage 


of 


ryse. lynge and _ saltfysche, whyte 


herynges, Bakyd herynges, salt samon, flathe, 
powdryd Code, stuyd Elles, a pyke, and a 


To the Bordys 
ende, a mese and 
ix persons to the 
same. 


To the gent’ 
womens iij mese, 
and xvij persons 
to the same. 


To the hows 
xlj mese and 
CH ij [126] 
persons to the 
same. 
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Custerde. Second Course: ij hadokes, vj 
flounders, fryd sprottes, ij rostyd Elys, a 
tenche, Leche, and a Tarte. To the Bordes 
Ende, pottage, lynge, and saltfysche. butter, 


Bakyd herynge, whyte herynge;  flathe, 
Samond, a pyke, Code, Custerd. stuyd 
Ele; Reward ij hadokes, iiij flounders 


fryde, ij Elys Broyllyd, sprottes, and a 
Tarte. 


ffurst mese gent’women. saltfysche whyte 
herynges, Samond, code dim. pyke, flathe. 
Rewarde a hadok, a Broyllyd Ele, and 
sprottes. to mese gent’women, saltfysche, 
flathe, Samond, whyte herynge. Code. Re- 
warde sodon Elys, and sprottes; To mese 
Chamberars saltfysche, whyte herynges, Code, 
and flathe. 


To the tresorer and the Compter butter, 
saltfysche, whyte herynges, Samond, a pyke. 
Stuyd Ellys, Rewarde, a Tenche, a hadoke, 
a Broyllyd Ele. iiij fryd flounders and a 
Tarte. 


To the marshall, salt- 
fysche,whyte herynges, 
Samond, Code, dim. 

pyke flathe. Rewarde, a 
hadoke, a Broyllyd Ele, 


Strangers Ser phelyp 
tylney with my lady 
hys and v_ ser’, ser 
Edward knevet with 
iiij servauntes, M? 
Colte with iiij servaun- 
tes, Mt' Wrene with 
iij servauntes, Mr*: 
Talmage with _ ser- 


and Sprotes, to iiij 
mese gent’, saltfysch, 
flath, Samond, whyte 
herynges, Code. Re- 
warde, Sodon Elys, and 


vaunt, a gent’ of M* 
Brotons, yonge Mr: 
Rowse ij, M™ Dene iiij 
ser, xx armyettes, and 
iii and xviij persons 
of the Contry. 


sprottes, to vij mese yemen, mese Bakers 
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and brewars, iij mese portars and smethis, vj 
mese strangers, iij mese offycers, saltfysche 
whyte herynges, Codeandflathe. To iij mese 
gromes, iij mese gent’ servauntes, lij mese 
gromes of the kychin. iij mese strangers, 
saltfysch, flathe, and whyte herynges. To 
the Clarkes, and yemen Cokes of the kychin, 
saltfysche, flathe Samond. whyt herynges 
and sprottes. Rewarde Sodon Elys. 


Sopper to my lordis grace, lynge and salt- 
fysche; whyte herynges, sparlynges, ij 
Broyllyd Elys, vj fryde flounders; to my 
lorde of surre[y] dim. dysche butter ij 
playce, and v flounders. 


Spent, xxxj saltfysche. viij lynges, uj salt 
samondie, cc whyte herynges, jj; red 
herynges, xiij codis, xviij flathis. xxiiij 
flounders, vij hadokes, iiij pykys, iij Tenchis, 
iij grete Elys, xx short Elys, c smale Elys, 
v c [500] sprottes, xvj dysches butter. in 
Egges xxj, in Candyll iij dos’ in Manchettes 
iy _Vilj in hows’ iij C, in trenchars x, in Byere, 
vj barelles. 


But of all the days in all this year at Framlingham, the 
record for Christmas Day surpasses every other, and the 
variety and number of beasts and birds consumed makes very 
extraordinary reading. 

The reward mentioned in the list was apparently money 
paid out for work done, and not in the sense explained on a 


former page. 


The record must be given in full, and is as follows: 


Empcions. 


presentes. 
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TEWISDAY THE XXV DAY OF DESEMBAR. 


Item xxxv malardes ij* ob 


a pece, 

Lv wegyns ij* a pece, 

Xxxviij telles j ob 
the pece, 

ij Corlewys, 

ij prenys ij* a pece, 

iiij plouers j4 a pece, 

viij wodcokes iij* a 
pece, 

xLij marlynges ob the 
pece, 

xxij Rede shankes ob 
the pece, 

xvij dos’ and a dim ox- 
byrdys iij a dos’, 

xl grete Byrdys ob a 
pece, 

xl smale Byrdis iiij a 
y*, 

x] PY8EES, 

ij C Egges viij a j* 

xxxj Cople Conyse fett 
at bery, at iiij* the 
Couple, 


present By M* Rusche. 


x Cople telles, iij 
Cople wegyns, iiij 
Cople sepyse, viij 
malardes, iij dos’ 
snyttes, v_ dos’ 
oxbyrdys, vj seme- 
wys; 


1x’® ij* 
iiij* ix* 
xij* 

iiij - 
iiij* 

ij: 

XXj d. 

xj d. 


xxt 


xt 

Soi ere 
iij® viij 
ij’ viij* 


x* iiij* 


iiij li. [f ?] 
xix" j* ob. 
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Rewarde, iij* itij* 
Item, present By M* Ben- 
dysche, ij swanys. 


Rewarde, ee 
Item, present By M* deb- 
he nam, ij pecokes, iij 
dos’ oxbyrdis, Re- 

ward, liij* 


» present By Thomas 
Renett xiiij part- 
reigis, iiij wodcokes. 
Reward, ay 


venyson. » fro Kennyggale vj 
doyse,! costes for 
bryngging, vi" 
» fro Ersam, iij doys 
costes for Bryng- 
gyng, iiij* 
» fro Kelsale, vj doys 
Costes for Bryng- 
syhg, vr 
» The hyre of a Man & 
ij horse to Bery to 
fetch the Conyes 
aforesaid, ther 
Costes, xij- 
», ij gallons Creme, xvj* 
» Vj gallons Cord, Bog 
», aC dim. of wardyns,  xiiij* 
», @ Buschell appelles, vj* 
lijli, xix* j* ob. 
Brekefast. To my ladyse grace, Braune & a Capon stuyd. 
to vij mese gent’, Braune to xxx mese, hows’ 
Befe. 





1 Does. 


Too my Lordes 
grace my Ladyse 
grace and xxiiij 
persons to the 
same. 


To the hows’ gent’ 
XxXviij yemen Lx 
gromes and gent’ 
servauntes xliiij. 
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To my Lordes grace a Crystmas day. 
Dyner, ffurst Course, The Borys hede, Brawne 
pottage, a stuyd Capon, a Bakemett, with 
xij byrdes; rostyd vele, a_ swane, ij 
Rostyd Capons, a Custerde. stoke fretter, 
Leche. 

Second Course, gely, iij Conyse, v telles a 
pekoke, vij rede shanks, vij smale Byrdis, ij 
pastyse, venyson, a tarte. gynger Brede. 
To the Bordys end. Brawne, a stuyd Capon; 
a Bakyd Cony, rosted vele, dim. swane, 
Custarde. Leche. Rewarde. gely, ij Conyse, 
ij telles, xij smale Byrdes, a pasty venysun, 
a Tarte. 


Dener to the tresorer, and the Compter, 
Brawne, a stuyd Capon, a Bakmett, a dim. 
swane. a Custerde, rost vele. Leche. Re- 
warde. Second, porage, ij Conyse, iij telles, 
a pasty; venyson a tarte. gynger Brede. to 
the Marscheiall. Braune stuyd vele, with a 
Capon. a quarter pyge. a dim. bakyd Cony. 
a Custerd. Rewarde 

Second course, a Cony, 


a pasty  venyson. Strangers. iiij of M* 
a . tylneyse servauntes 
Leche, to iij mese gent’, and iiij of M? Ro- 


Brawn e, stuy d= vel e, barttes servauntes. 


with dim. a Capon. 

rostyd vele, Bakmettes. 

a Custerde. Rewarde. a Cony, a pasty of 
venyson. Leche. to vj mese yemen, mese 
Bakers, and Brewars, mese portars, and 
smethis, iij mese offycers, ij mese strangers ; 
Brawne, stuyd vele, Bakmettes rostyd vele. 
Rewarde. quarter pygge, and gynger Brede. 





aA jelly, probably savoury. 
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To the gent’ 
women and xij 
persons to the 
same. 


To my Lordes 
grace my ladyse 
grace and xxiiij 
persons to the 
same. 


To the gent’ 
women and xij 
persons to the 
same. 
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to iij mese gromes, v mese gent’ servauntes, 
iiij mese gromes, of the kychin, ij Cartors, 
Sowse Brawne. stuyd vele, Bakmettes and 
rost vele. To the Clarkes, and yemen Cokes of 
the kychin, a quarter pyge Bakmette and 
Leche. Rewarde, a pasty of venyson a Cony. 


To the ffurst mese gent’ women, Brawne 
stuyd vele, with a Capon, a quarter pyge, dim. 
a Bakyd Cony. a Custerd. Rewarde. Second 
porage a Cony, a pasty venyson, Leche. to 
ij mese gent’ women, Brawne, stuyd vele, 
with dim. a Capon, rostyd vele, Bakmettes 
and Custerdis. Rewarde. to j mese a Cony, a 
pasty of venyson. Leche and to j mese 
quarter pyge and gynger Brede. 


Soupper ffurst Course, pottage, befe slycyd 
motton, Boyllyd pettyts, Rost motton. ij 
malardes, ij Capons, iij Conyse, ij pastyse 
venyson, viij dowsettes, Vauttes. Second 
‘Course. gelyse, v telles, ij Corlewys, xij Rede 
shanks v ploder a Tarte of Corde,! gynger 
brede. To the Bordis ende, pottage, Befe 
slycyd, motton Boyllyd, and rost motton, a 
Capon, ij wegyns, vij dowsettes, and vauttes, 
Rewarde. ij Conyse, iiij telles, viij Rede 
shankes, a pasty of venyson. a Tarte. 


Sopper ffurst mese, gent’ women. Befe 
slycyd, motton Boyllyd, rost motton, a 
Capon v dowsettes. Rewarde. a Cony a 
pasty of venyson. Leche. to ij mese gent’ 
women Befe slyced, motton Boyllyd, and 


1 Curd ? 


To the hows’ gent’ 
Xxviij yemen Lx 
gromes and xiliiij 
gent’ servauntes. 


Expens of the day. 
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rost motton, iiij dowsettes to a mese. Re- 
warde to j mese, a Cony, a pasty venyson, and 
Leche to j mese a Cony. 


Sopper to the tresorer, and to the Compter, 
Befe slycyd, motton Boyllyd, rost motton, 
a Capon, ij malardes, v. dowsettes. Rewarde. 
ij Conyse, viij Byrdys, a pasty of venyson. 
a Tarte. To the marschall: Befe slycyd, 
rostyd motton. and boyllyd motton, A 
Capon, iiij dowsettes. Rewarde. a Cony, a 
pasty venyson, and Leche. to vij mese yemen, 
mese portars, and smethis, iij mese offycers, 
Beefe, slycyd motton, Boyllyd and rost 
motton, and Dowsettes. to mese gromes. vj 
mese gent’ servauntes, iij mese gromes of the 
kychin, ij Cartors, Befe slycyd motton, 
Boyllyd and rost motton, and Leche. to ij 
mese strangers, Befe slycyd motton, Boyllyd 
rost motton, and dowsettes. Rewarde, ij 
Conyse. To the Clarkes and yemen. Cokes 
of the kychin Befe slycyd motton Boyllyd 
and rost motton, dowsettes. Rewarde. a 
Cony a pasty venyson, Leche. 


Spent j Braune and a rond Befe xv rondes 
whereof v rost vele dim. v mottons, ij 
swanes, vj pyges, xvj Capons, xlviij Conyse, a 
pekok, iiij malardes, ij wegyns, xxj_tellys, 
Xxxvj rede shankes, iiij dos’ and iiij oxbyrdes, 
v plouers, ij Corlewys, in Butter xxiij dysches, 
lij egges, in Manchettes xlvij in hows’ 
Cxxj in trenc’ ! xviij in Byere, v barelles and 
a dim. in Candyll ij dos’ and a dim. 





1 Household bread. 
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Delyuerd into thé pantry xxvij cast, Man- 
chettes, Remain, in Manchett xliiij [44] in 
hows’ iij C #,1 in trenchars xxxij in Byere, 
xiiij barelles and a dim. 


The “ strangers ”’ staying at Framlingham on December 30, 
1526, were as follows : 


Sir Anthony Wingfield with 6 servants. 
Sir Philip Tyllney i AO ee 

Mr. Humphrey Wingfield 2 FS 

Sir John Wyllyby » 
Sir Thomas Wentworth a 
Sir Thomas Tyrrell Ss 
Mr. Felton ” 
Mr. Sakford ” 
Mr. Rushe r 
Gosnold and Gosnold s 
Mr. Dene oe 
Parson of Saint James. 

A Canon and a Friar. 

And 200 persons of the Country. 


2 YN H HH HH DN DN FS 


It is interesting to investigate the word “‘ heronsewe,” which 
appears so frequently in the list of good fare provided at Fram- 
lingham. H. Kirke Swann, in his Dictionary of English and 
Folk Names of British Birds, states that some a ities 
derive the term from the Sanskrit “ hansa.” Hl us 
that it occurs in Chaucer as ‘‘ hernsewe,” and th is has 
led to the supposition that the latter half of the name is 
derived from the old English ‘‘sewe,’’ which, being inter- 
preted, means ‘‘a dish,” and that its recognition as a table 
dainty warrants this derivation. 

In Newton’s Dictionary of Birds we are warned not to 
confound hernshaw with hernser, as he teaches us that hernshaw 








+. 323. 
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means a wood in which herons breed, while hernser is a cor- 
ruption of heronsewe. He then explains that the corruption 
of hernser into handsaw was easy “‘ in the mouth of men to 
whom hawking the heronsewe was unfamiliar.” 

The well-known proverb may be found in Hamlet ii. 2., 
and runs, “I know a hawk from a handsaw,” and the in- 
terpretation is, ‘‘ I know one thing from another,”’ or, in other 
words, “the bird of prey from the game flown at.’’! In 
Chaucer’s Squires Tale i. 60, we read: “I wol nat tellen of 
her strange sewes ne of her swannes ne of her heronsewes ” ; 
and in the Babeés Book (E.E.T.S.), p. 278, are some hints of 
culinary value, for we are told: 


“‘ And the heronsewe shall be arrayed in the same manner 
without ony moysture, and he shoulde be eten with salt an 
poudre.”’ 


It is said that chocolate is an acquired taste; certainly 
the poor folk who were young seventy years ago much prefer 
peppermint, as anyone may discover for himself by visiting 
to-day a workhouse infirmary. So it is quite likely that the 
fishy flavour of the heronsewe was held in high favour, long 
before anchovies, caviare and other strange savouries were 
discovered with which to tickle the jaded palate of the gourmet. 


In this large family of Howards, of which so many were 
destined, to leave a mark on the history of England, first of 
all comes Thomas, who became the third Duke of Norfolk, 
and who was created Earl of Surrey. He also was attainted 
by Parliament,? and, like his distinguished father, forfeited 
thereby his honours. These were, however, restored to him 
in 1553, at which time he was installed Knight of the Garter 

His marriage * with the Princess Anne was a very brilliant 
affair, Henry VIII. attending in person in order to give his 


1 Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
2 1546. 8 Feb. 4, 1495. 
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cousin away, and himself making a personal offering upon the 
altar. 

The bride’s portion of 10,000 marks left her by her father’s, 
King Edward IV.’s, will, does not appear ever to have been 
paid. The Princess bore four sons to her husband, but all 
of them died while yet infants; and at length, after sixteen 
years of happy married life, she followed her children to the 
grave, and lies buried at Framlingham, in Norfolk. 


The following is an extract from the will of Edward IV. 
with regard to his wife, the mother of Princess Anne: “ His 
wiff being now with childe if she be a daughter, we will 
that it have 10,000 marcs towards her marriage.” Atthe 
time their marriage took place the Princess was nineteen and 
Lord Surrey one year older. 

When the Princess Anne died, having lived in complete 
harmony with her husband, things were in a very unsettled 
state in England. The war with France was raging, and 
hostilities about to break out also in Scotland. 

Lord Surrey had no heir, and no wife to leave behind him 
to look after his affairs during his absences from home. He 
was offered an important command in Scotland, and was 
also thinking of joining his younger brother, Lord Edward 
Howard, in his naval operations off Brest. He therefore 
decided once more to embark on matrimony, and this time 
the lady chosen was Lady Elizabeth Stafford, whom he married 
in 1I513,1 soon after Easter, a daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

This marriage, although it produced the desired son and 
heir, was really a miserable failure, and at length Lord 
Surrey and Lady Elizabeth decided to part company. The 
. tone of Lady Elizabeth’s letters gives one some idea of what 
a violent and vindictive temper was hers, for she quarrelled 
not only with her husband but also with her son and only 

1 Only a few months after Princess Anne’s death. 


« 
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daughter. At the same time, it must no doubt have been a 
sore trial to the wife, with such differences in her home, to 
find her father-in-law ! chosen by Henry VIII. to preside at 
the trial of her own father, the Duke of Buckingham; and 
though we read that the Duke of Norfolk shed tears when he 
pronounced the Duke’s condemnation, history would have 
more commended him had he acquitted the prisoner, even at 
the cost of his own peril. 

In 1546 the third Duke, with his son Henry, Earl of Surrey, 
was thrown into the Tower, accused of high treason against 
the King’s Majesty. 

On the Howard arms is a shield of Scotland, asa distinction 
given for services rendered at Flodden; and on it there ap- 
pears a crown of Scotland, which it seems was the cause of 
the trouble. 

The Duke’s own daughter, the perfidious Duchess of 
Richmond, who gave false testimony, was practically guilty 
of her innocent brother’s death, and, but for the timely death 
of Henry himself, of that of her father also, as we shall see 
later. 

At Sutton Place, near Guildford, some beautiful painted 
glass may be seen which is of much interest in connection 
with the Duke and his son’s impeachment for high treason. 

Sutton Place was the residence of the Countess of Rich- 
mond, mother of Henry VII., and many emblems of the 
battle of Bosworth Field are given in these wonderful windows, 
There is the coat and arms of Richard III. as Duke of 
Gloucester, and the badge of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of 
York, the Red and White united. 

Further, we note the arms of Thomas, the second Duke 
of Norfolk, and also of the Earl of Derby, his son-in-law. 

These are all very fine specimens of early sixteenth-century 
workmanship, of which beautiful illustrations appear in Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s exquisite volume on this House. 


1 Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk. 
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When the third Duke was on his trial for assuming, as it 
was alleged, the royal arms, he said as follows : 

‘T do likewise confess that to the peril, slander, and dis- 
inherison of the King’s Majesty, and his noble son, Prince 
Edward, his son and heir apparent, I have, against all right, 
and unjustly and without authority, borne in the first quarter 
of my arms, ever since the death of my father, the arms of 
England, with a difference of the labels of silver . . . which I 
know and confess by the laws of the realm to be high treason.” 

Mr. Harrison writes : 


‘Doubtless when the Duke and Lord Surrey were at- 
tainted, the compromising lions were hastily removed from 
the window by Lady Weston, or by Anne Pickering, whose 
husband had been executed ten years before. These windows” 
(Mr. Harrison continues), “ if we assume, as we must, that 
the first quarter contained originally the royal arms, are 
quite independent evidence that the Howards, Dukes of 
Norfolk, had borne their coat in that form in a preceding 
generation, and twenty-two years before the attainder.”’ 


Henry VIII., Wolsey, and Cromwell must often have seen 
them so, and, as Mr. Harrison concludes, “ this fact throws 
new light on the monstrous absurdity and iniquity of this 
particular charge against the Duke and the Earl of Surrey.”’ 

Sutton Place was, in 1621, the residence of Lord Dacre. 
Lady Weston was a granddaughter of Lord Edmund Howard, 
and daughter of Sir Thomas Arundel, by his wife Margaret 
Howard, sister to Queen Katherine. Sir Richard -Weston’s 
son and heir was executed as a lover of Anne Boleyn. He 
had been created Knight of the Bath, and was attached to 
her Court, leaving his wife and child at Sutton Place. 

After his death his father remained, strange to relate, in 
the favour of Henry; indeed, Sutton Place was the King’s 
gift to him. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum are two fine oak panels, 
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handsomely carved in three tiers; the work on either side is 
identical and transparent, which is very ingenious. It is 
dated 1525, and was brought there from Sutton Place. The 
panels are narrow, about three and a half feet across by six 
feet four in height. The work is English. 


The third Duke of Norfolk had had a weary time of it 
lying in the Beauchamp Tower, and a petition was despatched 
by him to the lords asking for some books to be sent from 
Lambeth to relieve the awful monotony of his existence. 
He pathetically writes that ‘‘ unless I have books to read, 
ere long I fall asleep, and after I wake again, I cannot sleep, 
nor did not this dozen years.”’ 

He further begged that he might have “a ghostly father 
sent to him,” and that he might “receive his Maker, have 
Mass, and” (he promises) “to be bound upon his life to 
speak no word to him that shall say Mass, which he may do” 
(he goes on to say) “in the other chamber, and I to remain 
within.” He also asked for leave “to walk in the chamber 
without ” in the daytime, consenting to be locked in at night, 
as he then was. What a life for one with his rare intelligence, 
to be debarred thus from his beloved books! He continues : 
“At my first coming I had a chamber without, a-days, I 
would gladly have license to send to London, to buy one book 
of St. Augustin’s de Civitate Dei; and one of Josephus de 
Antiquitatibus ; and another of Sabellicus, who doth declare 
most of any book I have read, how the Bishop of Rome from 
time to time hath usurped his power against all princes, by 
their unwise sufferance.” 

The poor prisoner also begged to be given sheets to 
lie upon.” But help was at hand, for the King’s hour was 
come, and Henry, and not the Duke of Norfolk, was first to 
set forth upon the greatest of all adventures. 


¢ 


¢ 


When the news of her brother's death reached Mary 
Tudor, she was at Kenninghall, in Norfolk, which she hastily 
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left for Framlingham Castle, in Suffolk, and at Wanstead 4 
House, in Essex, she picked up her sister, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, to join her cavalcade for the entry into her capital. 

The Queen rode a white ambling nag, while Elizabeth was 
dressed in pale blue silk shot with gold. The Duchess of 
Norfolk and other noble dames accompanied the new sovereign, 
and one can picture the feelings of the Duchess when, on reach- 
ing the Tower, she saw the Duke, her husband, with other 
prisoners of State, kneeling on the grass opposite St. Peter’s. 
Some were of the Reformed and some of the older faith, but 
Mary tarried not to make enquiries, embracing them one 
and all, kissing them on both cheeks and saying, “‘ Ye are 
my prisoners.” 

Honours and places were restored to their rightful owners 
by the Queen’s grace, and the Duke of Norfolk and his wife 
given posts of great honour in the royal household. Indeed, 
in the procession the Duke of Norfolk was placed immediately 
in front of the Queen herself. 

Family quarrels appear to have been many and frequent, 
as we read of the Earl of Surrey refusing his consent 
to the marriage of his sister, the Duchess of Richmond, 
when she wished to marry Sir Thomas Seymour, and thus 
arousing her bitter resentment during the lifetime of their 
mother. 


On Lady Elizabeth Stafford’s tomb a long epitaph is 
engraved, and it begins with these words: ‘‘ Good Duchess 
Norfolk, the Lord have mercy upon thee, who died at Lambeth 
the last November,” and finishes so: ‘‘ Inscribed by thy 
most bounden brother, Henry, Lord Stafford.” 


The Duke of Buckingham was brought to the Tower from 
his castle of Thornbury, in Gloucestershire. His trial took 
place at Westminster Hall, and, as we have seen, his daughter’s 





1 See Chapter XVIII. 
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father-in-law 1} passed sentence upon him. To this the Duke 
replied : 

“My Lord of Norfolk, you have said as a traitor should 
be said unto, but I was never one; yet, my lords, I nothing 
malign for what you have now done to me, and may the eternal 
God forgive you my death as I do. 

“ Tshall never sue the King for life ; howbeit he is a gracious 
prince, and more grace may come from him than I desire. I 
beseech you, my lords and all my fellows, to pray for me.” 


Lord Edward Howard, the second son of the second Duke, 
was renowned from his early youth for bravery and deeds of 
prowess, and was knighted by the King at the tender age of 
twenty years. Soon after this he was appointed Admiral and 
Commander-in-Chief? of the Fleet, and in the following year 
Lord High Admiral. Owing to the position of the Duke’s 
properties near the coast, and also, no doubt, on account of 

his active, vigilant, and warlike character, his sons had been 
~ trained from early boyhood for service either on sea or land. 
In the summer of 1511 a report was received by the King 
that one Sir Andrew Barton, a Scotch naval captain (who held 
a roving commission from James IV. to recover a debt owing 
to him by the Portuguese), was voting all ships he met to 
belong to that nation, and plundering them accordingly. 
The complaints of the merchantmen who suffered from these 
illegal depredations were received with coldness by the Royal 
Council, to the great indignation of the Duke of Norfolk, 
who, rising from his seat, declared that ‘‘ while he had an estate 
to furnish a ship, ora son capable to command one, the narrow 
sea should not be infested’ in this manner. 

Permission was therefore given to the Duke to fit out two 
ships, no regular commission being granted, and his two 
sons, Lord Thomas * and Lord Edward Howard, were to be 
put in command of them. 


1 The Duke of Norfolk. ® April 7, 1512. * Earl of Surrey. 
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Andrew Barton’s ships, the Lion and the Bark of Scotland,* 
were eventually both taken by these two doughty brothers 
by boarding after a most desperate conflict,? in which fight 
Andrew Barton himself was severely wounded; but never- 
theless sat on deck, encouraging his men, by both horn and 
whistle, until first his breath failed him and then his life 
This action gave such offence in Scotland that war was the 
result, and James IV. lost his own life fighting at the battle 
of Flodden Field. A ballad of ancient poetry * on Andrew 
Barton begins with the following lines, and goes on to tell of 
what happened when he met the Howards at sea: “ Lord 
Howard then a letter wrote, and sealed it with a seale and 
ring.” This very ring, now at Arundel Castle, is an old gold 
Roman one, and on it is cut the Blanch Lion of Mowbray, a 
badge which had been used by John, first Duke of Norfolk, 
and which his grandson was likely to adopt as his own in his 
many tournays. 

The whistle Andrew Barton wore attached to a golden chain 
was handed to the victorious Lord Edward, a much-prized 
trophy of a brave encounter. 


The first mention of that gallant ship the Mary Rose is 
given in a royal warrant to John Dawtry, dated January 29, 
1510, in which estimates are quoted for her building, and for 
that of her sister ship, the Peter Pomgranite. The warrant 
runs: For the “new making of the Mary Rose and Peter 
Pomgranite, 1°700 L. for tymber, ironwerk, and werkmanship, 
of twoo new shippes to be made for us; and the oon shipp 
to be of the burdeyn of 400 and the other 300 tons, a°sih LL. 
13s. 4d.; for all maner of implements and necessaries, to 
the same twoo shipps belonging, for sailes, twyne, merling 
ropes, cables, cablits, shrowds, hawsers, boye ropes; steys, 
shells, boye lines, tacks, lists, toppe armers, stremers, standerd, 
compasses, rounying glasses, tankards, bolles, dishes, lanterns, 











2 Or Jennie Pirwine. 4 Off the Goodwins. 
3 Percy's Reliquies of Ancient Poetry, vol. ii., p. 177. 
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shevers of bras and poleys, vitaills and wages of men for setting 
up their mastes, shrowds, and all other tackling.” The sum 
given to meet all expenses for three months’ time was 
£696 13s. 6d., while the Mary Rose was described as her com- 
mander’s! “ first muster,’ and July 8 as the date when the 
warrant should come into force.? Further notices occur 
with regard to payment for her voyage to the Thames in 1511, 
for we read that on July 29 of that year was paid ‘‘ to Robert 
Brigandyne, clerk of our shipps, toward the chardges of the 
conveyance of our two new shipps from Portsmouth to the 
Ryver of Thames, the one of them called the Mary Rose, 
the other called the Peter Garnerde [or Pomgranite] CXX L 
[{120]. Paid by our commandement to the same, in full 
payment of the wages of the masters, mariners, and soldiours, 
and the victling of them, unto 26 September, the third year 
of our reigne, in our two new shipps, the one called the Mary 
Rose, the other the Peter Garnerde, for the sure conveyance 
of them from Portesmouth unto the Thames viii. L. iis. iid.” * 

Lord Edward Howard was, by a special agreement from 
King Henry, provided with a sum of money to pay all his 
men’s wages, find them in provisions and clothes; while also 
what went by the name of “ dead shares’”’ were allotted to 
each ship, meaning really extra pay, and which, before Henry’s 
reign, had been awarded to officers and men alike, when the 
older “ reward” of 6d. per week, in addition to the pay of 
all rates, was abolished. But early in Henry’s reign the men 
ceased to participate, and the “dead shares” went entirely 
to the officers.* 

The uniforms supplied by Lord Edward Howard on the 
Mary Rose were coats or jackets, thirty-five for the officers of 
green and white, costing 6s. 8d. apiece, while for the sailors, 
1,616, and for soldiers 1,812, were provided. 

When Lord Edward and Lord Thomas Howard received 


a Lord Edward Howard. a Harl. MSS. 309, £. 41,°39,. 37- 
8 Harl. MSS.309. * Oppenheim, Administration of the Royal Navy. 
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permission to put to sea, Lord Edward, though the younger, 
taking command, his warrant ran : 


“To Sir Edward Howard upon a warrant for the pre- 
paring and rigging of certain shippes to the see for the fast 
and sure condyteing of the Merchants aventurers, Mense 
Junir, Anno iij** 200 L. 

“Ttem, to the same Sir Edward opon a warrant for the 
wages of certain souldeyers, for wafting of the shippes of 
merchant aventurers into Seland, Mense Julii, Anno iij, 
roo L. 

‘Item to the same Sir Edward opon a warrant for the 
arrerage vitall of certain shippes wafting and defending of 
the merchants against the rovers of the see, Mense Augustii 
Anno iij. 117 L. gs. gd.” * 

In the French War Publication of the Navy Records Society, 
vol. x., it isstated that it is believed that Lord Edward Howard 
hired from John Isehams a ship called Barbara, and from 
George Harward one Mary Barking. There is no doubt that 
the last-named ship left Portsmouth in company with the 
Regent, the Sovereign, and the Mary Rose for the Thames, as 
that is plainly set forth. 

Andrew Barton’s boat, Jennie Pirwine, otherwise known 
as the Bark of Scotland,had been the property of the King of 
Denmark, and was brought from Copenhagen, without the 
King’s licence, and taken to Blackwall, August 2, I5II. 


Lord Edward Howard married Alice, daughter of William 
Lovel, Lord Morley ; truly Ais was ‘“‘ one crowded hour of 
glorious life” well “‘ worth an age without a name”! 


When James IV. learned what had taken place at sea he 
was very wrath, and wrote in strong protest to Henry, whose 
reply was that “ punishing pirates was never held a breach 
of peace among princes.” 





1 Chapter House Book. 
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On April 8, 1512, Lord Edward Howard had under his 
command three thousand men “ over and above seven hundred 
soldiers, mariners, and gunners. Eighteen” (we read) “ eet 
be captains, 1,750 soldiers, 1,233 mariners and gunners.” 
The allowance soe captains was Ios. per month, or eighteen- 
pence a week; “‘ except they be of the King’ gee which 
shall be sontaiced with their ordinary wages. 

The mariners’ pay was 5s. for each calendar month, the 
captains receiving in addition the ‘‘dead shares” already 
mentioned. Soldiers’ coats cost 4s. apiece, and mariners 
and gunners ts. 8d. each. 

The schedule of payments and other expenses was tohold 
good for three months, and then be subject to revision. It 
was all thoroughly discussed and planned with the greatest 
accuracy, for we read of the eighteen ships “‘ rigged, equip- 
ped, tackled, decked and furnished, with ordnance and 
artillery.” 

To further the Holy League in 1512, Henry proceeded to 
fit out a fleet of twenty vessels under the command of Lord 
Edward Howard. It was arranged that this force was to 
convey an army, under the Marquis of Dorset, to the Con- 
tinent, there to co-operate with King Ferdinand, in the South 
of France. Spanish ships were chartered to carry the 
troops, and Lord Edward was himself on board the Mary 
Rose. 

On April 16 Lord Edward Howard took his oath at West- 
minster in the presence of his sovereign, who then and there 
issued the warrant, and £6,000 was sent to “ John Dawtrey, 
customer of Southampton, for victualling and refit of the 
King’s ships and army under Sir Edward Howard.” He is 
sometimes given the latter title and sometimes the former ; 
the dukedom being at the time an uncertain quantity would 
account for this. For a fortnight Lord Edward cruised up 
and down the Channel, occupying himself in giving chase to 
French fishing-boats, and also plundering every trading vessel 
he came across. Spanish ships were seized, under pretext 
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that their cargoes belonged to Genoese and Florentine mer- 
chants, who, being friends of France, must undoubtedly be 
enemies of the Holy See. 

Flemings received very bad treatment, and Griffith Don, 
who was captain of the Mary and John, compelled Jacques 
Berenghier, a native of Lille, to serve as a gunner, confiscating 
in addition all his goods; and they racked the unfortunate 
man so badly that he lost one foot. Not content with this, 
he was taken a prisoner to Southampton, where they slit his 
ears and threatened him with hanging—all for the simple 
reason that he spoke French! It was on June 3 that Lord 
Edward set out from the Isle of Wight to convey the Marquis 
of Dorset and his troops across, and he landed them safely at 
Berthran Bay on June 6. 

With his “twenty great ships he won a bulwark,” and 
then proceeded to raid the country, burning and wasting 
many towns and villages. At length the lords of Brittany 
could endure it all no more, and so sent word to him saying 
that they would give him battle. To encourage his officers 
Lord Edward dubs them all knights, and, we read, “comforted 
them with pleasant words” when he saw the Bretons 
approaching. 

It was an ill-balanced match as far as numbers went, for 
the French had 10,000 men and the English only 2,500, but 
when the Bretons saw “the order of the English ’’ we learn 
that they were “astonished,” and decided not to fight, but 
to retire and occupy strong positions in the rear. The troops, 
however, on seeing their captains retreating, were seized with 
sudden panic, and fled in hopeless confusion. 

At this, Lord Edward returned to his ships, and certain 
lords of Brittany came to him, begging that he would “ stop 
his cruel war.” 

His answer to them was that he was sent to France to 
make war, not peace. They begged for six days’ truce, and 
Lord Edward admonished them that ‘‘ gentlemen should defend 
their country by force, and not sue for peace.” 
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He forthwith provided them with a banquet, and they 
departed. 

Lord Edward then proceeded to cruise up and down the 
French coast, but no enemy appeared. 

By this time he had captured twenty-six Flemish hulks 
and four small Breton ships. 

At last Louis XII. awoke from his lethargy and thought 
it was time to act. He prepared a surprise for the English 
by withdrawing his troops from Lombardy and Genoa, pro- 
posing to muster all his naval forces against the foe. 

Lord Edward waited at Portsmouth for the arrival of the 
Normandy fleet until August 2; and, as they showed no 
sign, he decided to leave Portsmouth with twenty-five ships, 
and reached the Trade on the eve of St. Lawrence. 

The French fleet was soon sighted, for on August Io, at 
II a.m., he was busy cannonading the Loutse, commanded 
by Réné de Clermont, while Anthony Ughtred, captain of the 
Mary James, engaged the Cordeliéve (commanded by Captain 
Hervé de Portzmoguer), and with his six curtalls he succeeded 
in starting a fire on board the French ship. 

Sir Charles Brandon, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, and 
named executor to Lord Edward Howard’s will, was in com- 
mand of the Sovereign, which was soon dismasted. 

Seeing the desperate state of affairs, Sir Thomas Knyvett, 
who was in command of the largest ship in the English Navy, 
bore down with all haste in support. 

His ship, the Regent, grappled the Cordeliéve, with the 
terrible result that both ships caught fire and were rapidly 
burnt, while all hands on board perished. Sir Thomas was 
killed before the final catastrophe took place, for we read: 


“Sir Thomas Knyvett, which [did] most valyently acquit 
hymsylf that day, was slayne with one gonne, Sir John Carewe 
. lycke wyse slayne.”’ 


Meanwhile the captain of the French ship Nef de Dieppe 
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fought a valiant fight for seven hours single-handed against 
five English ships, and was finally rescued, as he well deserved, 
at 7 p.m. 

There were 700 men on board the Regent; ‘moreover, 
Sir Thomas Knyvett was the husband of Lord Edward’s 
youngest sister, Lady Muriel Howard, and so brilliant a 
soldier and sailor that King Henry had but recently appointed 
him Master of his Horse, and on August 12, 1512, given him 
the command of this most important ship. Lady Muriel was 
quite heartbroken at her husband’s tragic death, and on 
October 13 she made her will. Three months later she died, 
able to endure life no longer without the young and gallant 
husband she loved so dearly. 

Her brother, the Lord High Admiral, cut to the heart by 
what had happened, made a vow “ that he would never see 
the King face to face till he had avenged the death of that 
gallant knight, Sir Thomas Knyvett.”’ 

The following April the youthful Lord High Admiral, 
Lord Edward Howard, was himself to share a similar fate. 


Lord Edward Howard succeeded in burning twenty-seven 
small ships, captured five others, and finally landed, on 
August 13, taking 800 Bretons prisoner as he did so. 

He then put out to sea once more and scoured the coasts 
of Brittany, Normandy, and Picardy, taking or burning any 
French ships he came across. He wrote a letter to King 
Henry describing his brother-in-law’s valiant fight on board 
the Regent, and Henry, overjoyed to think of the wreck of the 
great French ship and her crew, quite forgot to mourn the 
loss of Sir Thomas Knyvett and his gallant sailors; indeed, 
he presented {10 to the bearer of the letter as a token of his 
joy at receiving the news ! 

On August 22-29, 1512, Lord Edward Howard’s brilliant 
services received a tangible reward from his sovereign, for 
we find that the sum of {£66 13s. 4d. was awarded to him 
‘for his good service on the sea.” 
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We read of John Hopton paying the large sum of 
£132 4s. 34d. at Blackwall, in October, 1512, for “‘ flaggs wit 
St. George’s Crosse at 3s. the pece,” fourteen of them in all, 
for the Mary Rose, and that then Lord Edward Howard was 
“ capitayn of his awne.” 


On March 22, 1513, he wrote to Henry as follows: ‘‘ The 
Mary Rose is your good ship, the flower, I trow, of all ships 
that ever sailed.” We read of what a personal interest Henry 
took in the quality of his ships, for, writing some years later, 
he questions closely to learn whether “‘ the new shalupe was 
hable to broke the sees.” 


In a Royal Roll (14 B. XIV.) in 1513, we find this descrip- 
tion of the Mary Rose: 


“Sir Edward Howard Capytayne, at xviii. d. the daye, 
xii. s. [42 shillings]. His Retynewe every man v.s a monethe 
MK ae CIS,” 


And then follows the “ master and maryners and gouners,”’ 
summed up in the following table: 


ees menne ccccil. 
dede shares XXVIi. di. 
of the : sg 
money cxil v.s illi.d. 


[£111 5s. 4d.}”’ 


Lord Edward was determined to attempt an attack upon 
the French fleet at Brest, a mad project, as it proved; but 
it is said that ‘‘ a seaman’s valour ought to approach to mad- 
ness,’’ and so this scion of a house of warriors decided to risk 
all, to win or lose. On April 7, 1513, nine days before he 
died, he thus wrote to King Henry from the ‘‘ Downes,” 
where his fleet was lying. 


The King had seen themain part of the fleet sail, and he 
G—I 
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had told Lord Edward to send him particulars of the sailing 
powers of every ship, and so he first gives those, and then 
continues : 

“The |Saturday in the morning your Grace departed 
from your Fleet, we went down to have gone into the 
depps,” and he adds he gave orders “that all should go the 
next day to the Downes + and this movement, he explains, 
became a sailing match, and there they waited for provisions 
and arms, preparing to attack the fleet at Brest. 

Lord Edward then goes on to say that he had written to 
the Almoner (Wolsey) “ for the victuals and for the maryners, 
and the 200 harnesses [coats of armour] promised,” and adds: 
“‘T pray God, that He send our vital shortly, for in Christen- 
dom, out of our Realme, was never seen such a Fleet, with 
our Barketts com to us, that the first fair wynd we might 
be doyng. . . . [I] never saw poor men so in corag to be 
doyng as your men be,” he goes on, and concludes by saying : 


‘Sir, for God’s sake, hast your Counsell to send us down 
our vital, for if we shall lye long, the comon noys wy]l roon, 
that welyeand kep in the Downes, and doo no good, but spend 
mony and vitall. 

“And so the noys will roon to our shames, thow your Grace 
know well that we can no otherwys doo, without we shuld 
leve our vitall and fellows behind us. 

“T remit al thys to the order of your most noble Grace, 
whom I pray God preserve from al adversite, and send you 
as much victory of your enemys as ever had eny of your noble 
ancetry. Written in the Mary Roose by your moost bounden 
subject, and your poore Admiral, 

““ EDWARD HOWARD.” 


A story has been put about that Lord Edward had written 
another letter to Henry, in which he dared the King “ to come 
himself and have the honour of victory,” and that, for this 
audacious invitation, he had been severely rebuked by King 
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and Council, but his brother’s letters, following the Admiral’s 
death, sufficiently refute the accusation of such an act. 

The account of how the Admiral met his death is most 
dramatically described by Sir Edward Erchyningham ! to the 
King, which letter bears the date of May 6, 1513. The letter 
gives a full account of what his own ship was doing, and 
how he reached the English fleet, encountering on the way 
both French and Spanish vessels; but his vessel being the 
fastest in the Navy, he had escaped them all in his haste to 
reach the fleet. 

He writes that, hurrying to join “ the King’s most Royall 
armye lying in Brest Water, with the vytlers in our Company, 
I came aborde my Admyrall, and then, I trow there was 
never Knyght more welcome to his soveraign lady, than I 
was unto my Lord Admyrall; and unto all the holl armye, 
for I brought the vytlers with me; for of the dayes before, 
there was none in all th’ armye, that had but one mele a day 
and one drynke.”’ 

The letter then tells of the attack and the sad sequel: 


“ For to write unto you the newis of these parties they be 
so dolorous, that unwell I can write them for sorrow. . 
Upon Sondaye My Lord Admyral appointed 6,000 men for 
to land between Whisandbaye and Conkett, and soo to come 
unto the backside of the Galeys, and as we ware landynge, 
my Lord Admyral espied seven cumming undre sayle, and then 
that place was lefte; for every Capiteyn hade put hys men 
into the Vytellars, and my Lord Admyral sende Mr. Fyth- 
william unto all theym that were capiteyns of the greate 
ships, for to retorne into the Treade. . . . Upon Saynt Markeys 
day, the which was the 25th daye of Aprill, my Lord Admyral 
appoynted four captayns and myself for to borde the galleys. 

“ At four of the clok, in the afternoone, My saide Lord 
went into one of the galleys hymself, with eight score men 





? Original letter, Cott. MSS., Caligula D., vi., p- 107. 
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with hym . . . no boote nor vessell couth comme unto them, 
but that they must comme betweene the bulwarks, the whych 
shot Soo thick, with gonnes and crossbowes, that the quarrels * 
and gunstones 2 came together as thick as it had been hail- 
stones. 

“For all this My Lord woold nedes borde the Galeys 
hys own self, for there couth no mann counsayle him to the 
contrary. And at the oure above writen, he bordyt the galye 
that Preyer John was in, and as sone as he was aborde of 
Preyer John’s galye, he lept oute of his owne galye unto 
the forecastell of Preyer John’s galye, and Charran the Spanyart 
with him, with 16 other persones ; by advice of my Lord 
Admyral and Charran they hade cast theyre ancre athwart of 
the French galye, and fastened the cabull unto the capston, 
for this cause yf it hade happened, any of the galyes to have 
bene on fyre, that they myght have vered the cabull, and have 
fallen off. But Sir, howsoever it was, the Frenchmen did 
hew asonder the cabull, or eles somme of our maryners in our 
galye leteslip this cabull, when My Lord Admyral /eapi into 
the French galye ; and all for fere of the ordynaunce that was 
shot from the galyes and from the lande; and so they left 
their Admyrall, in the handes of his enemyes, where as dyvers 
mens saying he was killed with morris-pickes. 

“Sir, ther was a maryner that saw it all, the which is 
woundit in 18 places, the which, by adventure, recovered, 
unto the boye of the galye and soo the bote of the galye toke 
hym up; and he saythe that he saw my Lord Admyral, 
thrast up against the rayls of the galy with morris-Pikes. 

“ Ajso Charron’s boy telleth a tale, in like manner, for 
whan his maister and My Lord Admyral ware entert the 
galye, Charran bade his boye fetche hym his hande gonne ; 
and whanne he came up with ‘the hande gonn to deliver to 
his maister, the oone galy was gone from off th’ other, and 
he saith he see My Lord Admyral wayving weith his handes, 


a EE 


1 Short arrows. 2 Cannonballs of stone. 
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and crying to the galy, ‘Com aborde agayne, com aborde 
agayne!’ And when My Lord-sawe the galye couth not 
come to hym agayne, the boy saide he sawe hym take his 
Whistill from aboute his neck, and: wrap it together, and 
hireled it into the sea, and thus he lost signe of ee saide 
Lord Admyral.”’ 


For this “ whistill,” which was the badge of High Aditi 


Lord Edward Howard had bequeathed in his will to the King, we 


and so he was determined that it should on no account fall 
into the hands of his enemies as a trophy. 

As we have said, a seaman’s valour should approach to 
madness, and of such was, perhaps, the valour of Lord Edward 
Howard, cut off in the full flower of his gallant manhood. 
In an “ Elegy on Captain Death,” some lines occur expressing 
the seaman’s view of those days, and telling how a sailor 
would be, in falling thus, received by the Triton’s: 


“And Neptune rose up, and he took off his wreath, 
And gave it a Triton to crown Captain Death.” 


Lord Surrey was deeply moved by his brother’s tragic 
end, and when appointed by King Henry to succeed him as 
Lord High Admiral (in order to avenge his death), he writes 
to the King: “ My brother the Admiral was drowned, whom 
Jesus pardon ; I assure your Grace, for surely as I can by any- 
wise understand, they handelled themselfs as ever men did, 
to obtayne their master’s pleasure and favor.”’ 

The death of the Admiral had much dismayed the fleet, 
and Sir Edward Erchyningham wrote: ‘“ The great shippes 
laye without anymore doying, for they knew not perfectly 
where My Lord Admyral was.’’ And the interesting letter 
goes on: ‘‘ Sir, when the holl armye knew My Lord Admyral 
was outher takyn or slayne, I trow there never was men more 
full of sorrow than all were, for there was never noble man so 
ill lost as he was, that was of so greate order and trewe Justice,” 

Sir Thomas Cheyne, Sir Richard Cornwall, and Sir John 
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Wallop then go ashore, under a flag of truce, in order to try 
and discover what Lord Edward Howard’s fate had been. 

They explain that 4 friend of theirs is missing and that a 
rich ransom wouldbe paid for his release. While so engaged, 
the Prior Jokn comes up on horseback, and thus replies to 
them; ‘Sirs, I assure you, I have no pryseners English 
within my Galye but one, and he is a maryner, but there was 
-_ Segre that lept into my Galye, with a gilt targett on his arme, 

the which was caste overboard with morris-pykes; and the 

maryner that I have a prysoner, told me that that same man, 
was your Admyrall.”’ 

So of his end there was no doubt left. 


The engagement had been a one-sided affair, for the force 
on Prior John’s side was six galleys to two on Lord Edward 
Howard’s, with ‘“‘four foists, and some boats in addition.” 4 

Sir Edward Erchyningham tells how the galleys which 
accompanied Lord Edward Howard had shot away all their 
ordnance and arrows, and he also mentions what great num- 
bers were killed and wounded, Sir William Sydney even 
rushing himself aboard Prior John’s galley, and “ breaking 
some of his oars,” and then he describes how they decided 
to return at once to Plymouth, and concludes with the words, 
‘Upon Satterday the last day of April, the holl navye came to 
Plymouth.” 


Lord Edward Howard possessed Thomas-a-Becket’s grace 


cup, which he bequeathed by will to Queen Catherine of 
Aragon ; it is in the Arundel collection. 


1 Howard Book. 


“Oh, World ! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life that thou dost give 
Were life indeed ! 

Alas ! thy sorrows fall so fast, 
Our happiest hour is when at last 
The soul is freed.”’ 
—CoPLaAs DE MAURIQUE. 
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WuatT a beautiful face is that of the picture opposite this 
page! There is alook in the eyes as of a distant vision seen 
by one whose mind was so attuned to the spiritual, as to have 
the power to subjugate, and keep under, all that was mortal 
in his bodily frame. Men, and women too, of this higher 
nature do now and again flit across the stage of human 
life, like bright stars of glory, calling on mankind to think 
of things outside their ken; while behind them they leave 
a glowing line of light which may, through the ages, give hope 
and comfort to many a weary traveller on life’s strange journey. 

Such an one was Sir Thomas More. Born in Milk Street, 
London, in the year 1478, he lived to see the birth of the 
“New Learning” in England, and had the joy and happiness 
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to know, when life’s chapter closed for him so tragically, that 
he had at least not lived and worked in vain. 

His father, Sir John More, was a man of high character 
and much learning, and Thomas was sent to the School of 
St. Anthony, in Threadneedle Street, to receive a thorough 
grounding in Latin, then the foundation of all learning. This 
language he thoroughly mastered ; and when he reached his 
fifteenth year, his father sent him to be page to Archbishop 
Morton, a man of high virtue and much esteemed by his 
young follower. Morton had, in return, a sincere regard for 
his page, and used to tell his friends, “‘ This child here waiting 
at the table, whosoever shall live to see it, will prove a mar- 
vellous man.” 

From thence young More went to Oxford, where he came 
under the influence of one of the most brilliant lights of the 
day—Colet—a:man of marvellous piety and gifts, who became 
More’s pattern in theology; while with Linacre he studied 
and perfected himself in Greek. 

Leaving Oxford about 1498, he first met Erasmus, and a 
deep sympathy and understanding arose between the two 
men. Erasmus, writing of his friend, thus describes him: 
‘‘ When did nature mold a temper more gentle and endearing 
and happy ?”’ And More’s joyous life, all through the rough 
and tumble of a world full of harsh discord and bitter dis- 
appointment, gave his friend the answer for which he sought. 

The long war in France, followed by the inglorious peace 
mentioned in a former chapter, had been a sad blow to the 
New Learning, for, after such titanic struggles between man- 
kind, the dregs of the cup of life are ever painfully in evidence, 
till Time at last, the wonderful healer, clears the draught, 
and things at length appear to resume a more settled aspect. 
Colet thundered from the pulpit, denouncing all wars, and 
told his hearers that “‘an unjust peace is better than the 
justest war,” which view was perhaps welcomed as an anodyne 
to the resentful bitterness of feeling among the English of 
that day. 
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Erasmus, who hailed from Cambridge, told his listeners 
that “it is the people who build cities, while the madness 
of princes destroys them’’—a_ bold speech at that day, 
when for a word lightly spoken death was so frequently the 
penalty. 

More completed his legal studies first at New and after- 
wards at Lincoln’s Inn, and then acted for three years as 
Reader at Furnival’s Inn. 

The next four years he spent in the Charterhouse’ of London 
“in devotion and prayer.” He married a daughter of Mr. 
Colte, a gentleman of Essex, and, at the early age of twenty- 
three, when a member of Parliament, gave serious offence to 
Henry VIII. by protesting against the excessive marriage 
dowry of the King’s daughter Margaret with King James IV. 
of Scotland. ‘‘A beardless boy,” the courtiers said, “has 
disappointed the king’s purpose.” 

However, More’s prospects had brightened when Henry 
ascended the Throne, for that monarch, in spite of his many 
brutalities and cruelties, possessed the ambition to surround 
himself with men of genius and accomplishments; and, as 
More had already a high reputation throughout Europe for 
his learning, Henry proceeded to instal him in a place of 
much honour, for he became on two occasions the King’s Am- 
bassador to the Netherlands. 

Wolsey, who had introduced him to the King, found that 
More cared for none of these things, and required much 
persuasion to induce him to accept them. 

Bluff King Hal, moreover, would pay him unexpected 
visits at his house in Chelsea “to be merry with him’’?; 
but More could read the true character of the man, in spite of 
all this show of favour, for he said to his son-in-law Roper, 
“If my head would win him a castle in France, it should 
not fail to go.” 

In 1523 More was Speaker of the House of Commons ; 








1 See Chapter V. 4 See Chapter V. 
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and on Wolsey demanding a subsidy, of which the House 
did not approve, he received theCardinal in a manner which 
made the latter exclaim, ‘‘ Would to God, Mr. More, you 
had been at Rome when I made you Speaker!” 

When Wolsey fell, in 1529, More, against all his wishes, 
was made Lord Chancellor. He was ‘‘ready to hear every 
man’s cause, poor and rich, and keep no doors shut from 
them.’ With the spirit of his age, he was severe in his judg- 
ments on religious questions, but he always felt and wrote 
that a man’s conscience was his own. 

He saw what was wrong, and required reform, in the 
Church ; but, like Erasmus and Colet, had no wish for schism 
with the historic Church, and he therefore did not view 
Henry’s break with Rome with approval. 

While things were moving on these lines, many innovations 
were finding their way into England; printing-presses were 
busy all over Europe, and, said one M’Taine, “ for the first 
time men opened their eyes and saw.” 

On one occasion a friend of Sir Thomas More’s had taken 
great pains to produce a book; and we, who do such things, 
well know allthat this may mean in time and labour, so, desir- 
ing to have his brilliant friend’s approval, and possibly friendly 
criticism, he takes the book to him; but being, it is said, 
“well conceited by his own wit,’ expected nought but com- 
mendation! Later he returned, surprised to find Sir Thomas 
“ with a grave countenance,” and, to the author’s disappoint- 
ment, the learned man’s comment was, “ If it! were in verse, 
it would be more worthy.” | 

The author at once goes home with his precious manuscript, 
and sets to work to carry out his critic’s suggestions. When 
this was successfully accomplished, he again returns to Sir 
Thomas, hoping for the praise he now felt he had duly earned. 
But he was again doomed to disappointment, for More, 
“looking thereon, said soberly, ‘ Yes, marry, now it is some 


1 Bacon’s A pothegms. 
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what, for now it is rhyme, whereas before it was neither rhyme 
nor yveason.’”’ 


Henry still continued to be the champion of the New 
Learning, while Colet founded his great Grammar School 
beside St. Paul’s, and over the doorway was placed the image 
of the Child Jesus, and beneath the words, “‘ Hear ye Him.” 

It could not be expected that such strides in the van of 
civilisation would be taken without much opposition in various 
quarters, and some bigoted clergy raised a strong protest of 
revolt against this teaching. Sir Thomas More, in writing to 
the Dean, said: ‘‘ No wonder your school raises a storm, for 
it is like the wooden horse in which the Greeks were amide 
for the ruin of barbarous Troy.” 

Greek began to be studied under the influence of Colet, 
and others followed his leading. 

Here is a description of More’s appearance, from a con- 
temporary observer of Holbein’s picture : 


“A keen regular face, restless grey eye, thin mobile lips, 
tumbled brown hair, careless gait and dress; the inner soul 
of the man, his veracity, his restless, all-devouring intellect ; 
his keen and even reckless wit, the kindly half-sad humour, 
that drew its strange veil of laughter and tears over the deep, 
tender reverence of the soul within. In a higher, because 
in a sweeter and more lovable form than Colet, More is ‘the 
representative of the religious tendency of the New Learning 
in England.” 


More lived austerely, with hair shirt next his skin, and 
yet could laugh at superstition and the asceticism of his day. 
Though sometimes called a Free Thinker, his talk, with 
shining eyes, of Heaven and the Hereafter refuted such an 
accusation ; and when called upon to take his oath in Parlia- 
ment he said, “ ‘ First look toGod, and after God to the King,’ 
showing his belief in Omnipotence. More indeed was himself 
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the New Learning, his fame in Europe was that of the one, 
literary, Englishman of the fifteenth century.” 

Music was his delight, and he loved to train his girl-wife 
in her similar taste for that art; and, when his children 
came, would rejoice to join in their childish games and show 
them coins and curios. The girls had rabbit-hutches and a 
pet monkey, and these were gravely inspected by scholars 
and statesmen who came to visit him at Chelsea. But as we 
have said, More was not prepared to agree with Henry in 
separating from the Roman Church; and when, in 1534, the 
King was declared “‘ Head of the Church’ in England, More 
refused to subscribe. This was Henry’s opportunity for 
revenge, and after a harsh imprisonment of a year for high 
treason, More was brought to the block on July 7, 1535. As 
was his habit, a jest was ever on his lips, and when, mounting 
the steps to the scaffold, he said to a bystander, “ Friend, 
help me up ; when I come down again I can shift for myself ”’ ; 
and then, after laying his head on the block, he raised it again 
to add, as he put aside his beard, “‘ for 74 never committed 
treason.”’ 

But after he was gone—and England was the poorer for 
his loss—More’s fame did not die, but lives on, for ever as- 
sociated with his wonderful work Utopia. In this book is 
much which now is freely discussed and acted upon, but which 
then was for the first time the thought of a man, surely in 
advance by many centuries of his own time. Fifteen hundred 
years of Christianity, he found, had not convinced the people 
of England that all had a right to live; for the England that 
More knew was formed, on the one hand, by those with money 
and great possessions, while on the other, by those who lacked 
all, and who were powerless to improve or alter the laws, 
which pressed upon them with such intolerable weight. To 
More, society was nothing short of ‘‘ a conspiracy of the rich 
against the poor,’ and he found the lives of the latter so 





1 Green, 
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degraded and wretched that he writes, “‘ Even a beast’s life 
seems enviable.” Since Piers the Ploughman no such cry for 
help for the downtrodden had been heard as when Utopia 
appeared. 

In the State More pictured, labour was compulsory to all. 
The hours of work were nine, in place of from sunrise to sunset, 
and a public system of education was to fill the minds of 
everyone with higher thoughts and aims. Then the housing 
question (now in our own day deemed so urgent) was solved 
in Utopia by ‘‘streetstwenty feet broad, the houses backed by 
spacious gardens, and curiously builded after a gorgeous and 
gallant sort, with their stories one after another.” 

He saw that to prevent crime was better than to punish it 
after it had been committed, for he wrote: “ If you allow 
your people to be badly taught, their morals to be corrupted 
from childhood, and then, when they are men, punish them 
for the very crimes to which they have been trained from 
childhood—what is this, but first to make thieves, and then 
to punish them?’ He also said that theft should not be 
punished with death; but for two hundred years his words 
were unheeded. 

He wrote that the end of punishment should be not re- 
venge, but for the destruction of vice. Truly this great man 
but foresaw what for the last century has been the task and 
aim of every honest reformer. 

In Utopia there was glass in every window, and, in place of 
filthy straw, with the litter of former meals rotting on the 
floors of the dwellings, there would be clean and sanitary 
arrangements, and proper chimneys to carry off the smoke. 

In religion, as in other things, the fortunate dwellers in 
Utopia were free to worship as their consciences directed ; 
which but means what religious toleration is as understood 
to-day. 

Only those who held views degrading to mankind were 
to be, on that account, excluded from public office. However, 
though each might think as he chose, all were, in this ideal 
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State, to assemble for prayer and praise in a beautiful temple, 
so ordered as to give offence to none. 

The priest was to be robed in fair raiment, ‘‘ marvellously 
wrought out of birds’ plumage,” and all the assembly to be 
dressed in robes of white. 

Now, in this year of grace Ig22, many hearts are loudly 
calling for such a scheme as More had dreamed of, by which, 
in some simple form, religious unity may yet be accomplished, 


Sir Thomas More’s body was laid to rest in St. Peter ad 
Vincula, among the dust of other martyrs to a blind age, 
while his head was placed for all the world to see on Tower 
Bridge. 

His daughter, Margaret Roper, by some means obtained 
possession of it, and gave it decent burial in St. Dunstan’s 
Church at Canterbury. 


In the City Church of Saint Lawrence Jewry a fine window, 
to the glory of God and in memory of Sir Thomas More, was 
erected a few years ago, under interesting circumstances. 
Henry Charles Richards, once chorister, then baker, Queen’s 
Counsel, and Member of Parliament, placed it in the church 
to commemorate the fact that here Sir Thomas More had 
lectured in 1501. The actual church in which he lectured 
perished in the Great Fire with its neighbour, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, but the Church of Saint Lawrence was rebuilt in the 
following year, 1667, and an interesting painting by a Spanish 
artist, which depicts the martyrdom of the patron saint, was 
saved from the fire and hangs in the vestry. This spacious 
apartment is beautifully panelled and decorated, the work 
of Grinling Gibbons. Inonecorner a fine grandfather's clock, 
which records the hours, was made by Cornelius Herbert on 
old London Bridge. 

In the More window, bird’s-eye views are given of Sir 
Thomas’s house at Chelsea, with the gardens complete, and 
also of ‘the house at Bucklersbury.”’ 
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His figure occupies the centre, and is well drawn, the 
likeness being excellent ; he wears a long, brown, fur-edged 
coat with crimson undersleeves, and in his clasped hands 
Carries a roll. 


When Lord Surrey took over command of the Fleet and 
Army on May 4, 1513, he found “ the worst ordered army 
and farthest out of rule.’”’ They were, he wrote, “ robbing 
and stealing and doing much hurt,” so he set up a gallows 
by the waterside as a hint of what they might expect should 
such behaviour continue. 

The men were so afraid of the French galleys that it was 
said “ they would as lief go into Purgatory as into the Trade.” 


Lord Surrey concluded his letter to Wolsey with the follow- 
ing words: ‘“‘Scrybeled in gret hast in the Mary Rose, at 
Plymouth, half our after rz at night, the 7th day of May 
(1513].” 


In 1517, the Mary Rose was apparently laid up for repairs, 
with five men in charge, for in “ the charges of the Army” 
we find her mentioned as such, “ for one hoole moneth.”’ 

Mention is made of her in the MSS. of Pepys’ Miscellanies, 
where she is quoted as one of the five largest ships afloat 
in 1521. There isa drawing of her, nowin the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

In 1522, Thomas, Earl of Surrey, received his patent from 
the Emperor in which he calls him “the most illustrious 
Thomas, Earl of Surrey, our most dear cousin, Knight of the 
most noble order of the garter, Lord High Admiral of England, 
Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gascony and Acquitaine.’’ The 
English and Imperial troops were, it was agreed, to act to- 
gether, and, as one admiral was more likely to command success 
than many, the whole responsibility was vested in the Earl 
of Surrey. Sailing at once with his combined fleet, he ap- 
peared suddenly, without any warning of his approach, off 

HI 
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Cherbourg, and, landing there on June 13, made a rapid raid 
over the countryside. He then went back to Portsmouth, 
and as quickly returned, for on July 1 he landed again, near 
Morlaix. He took the town and sacked it, burnt seventeen 
ships and amassed immense booty, returning this time to 
Southampton. 

Meanwhile Sir William Fitzwilliam was left to occupy 
himself in cruising up and down the Channel. 

On July 6 Lord Surrey embarked the Emperor and his 
suite, and landed them safely—no small feat—at Santandar. 

The following year, 1523, Lord Surrey provided for the 
transport of 13,000 men to France, but gave up the command 
of the fleet to Fitzwilliam, having much of his own business 
to see to on shore 

Fitzwilliam continued to ravage the French coast, and took 
and burnt the town of Le Tréport. 

Beside the Mary Rose, there was in those days another 
ship of great importance in the Fleet, which was called the 
Henri Grace & Dieu. On board of her were 500 bows of yew, 
ten gross of bow-strings, 200 morris pikes, 200 bills, ten dozen 
lime-pots, and great quantities of arrows and darts. It 
was not until some years after the Armada that guns became 
supreme in defence on a ship-of-war, and it is curious reading 
to find that, in Tudor days, the powder for the largest. guns 
was made up on board into cartridges in canvas cases, while 
for the lighter weapons paper was used; hence the term 
“cartridge paper.” 

In the pictures of the Henrt Grace & Dieu she certainly 
does not suggest stability according to modern ideas, yet 
she rode the main bravely, for Vice-Admiral Fitzwilliam 
_ reported to Henry that she sailed as well, or rather better, 
than any ship in the Fleet, “ weathering all,” he concluded, 
‘* save the Mary Rose.” 

In Holbein’s picture of the embarkation of Henry VIIL., 
in 1520, on board the Henri Grace & Dieu, at Dover, the guns 
showing are principally brass; and to this period belongs 
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the remarkable gun, now in Dover Castle, popularly known 
as Queen Elizabeth’s pocket pistol. It was cast at Utrecht, 
A.D. 1544, and presented by the Emperor Charles V. to 
Henry VIII. It bears the following inscription : 


“ Breech, scvret, al mver ende wal Bin ic Geheten 
Doer Berch en Dal Boert Meinen Bal Van Mi Gesmeten.”’ 


This may be literally translated thus: 


“ Break—tear—every wall and rampart am I called ; 
Across mountain and valley pierces my ball 
By me stricken.”’ 


This gun is twenty-three feet one inch, or fifty-eight calibres 
jong, including the -cascable twenty-four feet six inches, 
calibre 4°75 inches, or but little over that of the twelve- 
pounder. 


On July 14, 1544, Henry decided to despatch a force of 
30,000 men under the Duke of Norfolk to France, following 
himself as far as Calais. 

Henry gave orders for the troops to march on Boulogne : 
meanwhile the Lord High Admiral attacked by sea with the 
Fleet. On September 8, Boulogne surrendered, to the great 
fury of the French King. No time was to be lost, so he hastily 
assembled 150 large ships and 50 smaller craft, under M. 
d’Annebault, the Admiral of France. Twenty-five galleys 
arrived, in addition, from the Mediterranean under command 
of Paulin Baron de la Garde. 

The French King then gave orders to the Fleet to attack 
the coasts of England, andit set sail on July 6, 1545, with that 
intent. But the night before they started for England, in 
order to celebrate the occasion, the Admiral gave a great 
feast on board the Carragon, his own flagship, for the ladies 
of the Court, and the fun waxed so fast and furious that the 
good ship went on fire and was burnt to ashes. This event 
was naturally looked upon by the sailors, ever given to super- 
stition, as an ill omen, as indeed it proved. 
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On arriving off St. Helen’s, in the Isle of Wight, the French 
Fleet found a large army assembled at Southsea under the 
command of the Duke of Suffolk. 

Henry gave orders for all ships in the English Fleet to proceed 
to Spithead, and amongst those which left on that day was 
the good ship Mary Rose. The very day she sailed King 
Henry dined on board, with Sir George Carewe, her captain; 
and Lady Carewe, his wife, was standing by Henry’s side as 
he watched the Fleet sail forth. This was on July 20, and 
on board the Mary Rose were seven hundred officers and 
men and much ordnance. She was overloaded indeed, for 
no sooner had Henry left her and gained the shore than 
‘the Mary Rose began to heele.” 1 Sir Gawen Carewe, notic- 
ing at once that something was wrong, asked what it meant, 
and the answer he received was, ‘“‘ Yf she did heele, she was 
lycke to be caste away”; and this was just what came to 
pass, for we read, “ the said Mary Rose thus heelinge more 
and more, was drowned with 700 men which were in here.” 

Lady Carewe, at once realising what had taken place, 
“ fell into a sounding” by Henry’s side. © 

When enquiries followed this terrible disaster it was dis- 
covered that gross carelessness and negligence had been 
displayed. As we know, she was ‘‘as fyne a shippe, as 
strownge and as well apoynted, as none better in the realme ” ? ; 
but there was insubordination and disorder on board, her ports 
were open, and but sixteen inches from the surface; her 
larger guns unbreeched ; and when the good ship “ heeled,” 
the water rushed in and over she went, for how could she do 
otherwise ? 


All her crew, save forty, went down with her when she 
sank. The French declared that she had perished by reason 
of their fire, and their historians still affirm that so it was, 


1 Sir William Monson’s narrative. 
2 Sir Peter Carewe’s narrative. 
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but a contemporary picture painted of the scene quite satis- 
factorily disproves their claim. 

Of this picture—once at Cowdry House, in Sussex—an 
account is given by Sir Joseph Ayloffe in vol. iii. of Archelogia, 
p. 26r. 

The original has apparently disappeared, but fortunately 
an engraving was taken of it in 1778 at the expense of the 
Society of Antiquaries, which may be seen to-day in the 
Sessions Room of the Corporation at Portsmouth. In the 
picture King Henry is seated on a stately courser, the harnesses 
glittering with gold, on his way to the campatSouthsea. He 
wears a black bonnet in which a white feather gaily nods, a 
cloth of gold jacket upon his sturdy figure, with an overcoat 
of brown velvet. His breeches and hose are of white silk, 
and his expression is serene and sedate, for truly he was not 
easily put out of countenance. 

Trenchmen and lackeys are on foot, and behind his 
sovereign rides the Duke of Suffolk, dressed in a scarlet habit 
and mounted on a black horse. His beard is white, and 
parted in the middle with elaborate care. Sir Anthony Brown 
is riding near, and in the distance may be seen the French 
Fleet in full sail, several of their galleys firing at the English 
ships. 

Between the English squadron and the entrance to Ports- 
mouth harbour the masts only of a man-of-war are visible. 

Two boats full of men in great distress are rowing hurriedly 
towards the spot, and several dead bodies may be seen floating 
on the surface of the placid waters. 


The French Fleet was no nearer to where the Mary Rose 
was lying than St. Helen’s Point, for she lay just off the tail 
of the Spit, and far beyond the reach of their guns. In addi- 
tion to this, the weight of their metal could not possibly 
have carried such a distance. 

The French landed twice on the Isle of Wight and once 
in Sussex, but no success attended their adventures, so at 
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length they gave it up and sailed away as they had come. 


The account of the heeling of the Mary Rose is sad reading, 
quite unworthy of Lord Edward Howard’s gallant ship; it 
runs as follows: 


‘¢The marriners on board were so maligned and dys- 
dayned one [with] the other, that, refusinge to doe that which 
they should doe, were careless to doe that they ought to 
doe; and, so contendinge in envie, perished in frowardness.”’ 


Great and many were the efforts made to raise the Mary 
Rose, ‘ingens to wey her upp” being employed, but all was 
of no avail, and it was decided that ‘‘ they can by no means 
recover her, for they have alredye broken her foremast .. . 
and now they design to . . . dragg her as she lyeth, untill 
she come into shallowed ground and so set her upright.” 

During these attempts to raise her no less than twenty-two 
‘“‘tuns”’ of beer were consumed, and {£402 6s. 8d. paid in 
wages, part of which money went to Peter Paul, a Venetian, 
who succeeded in salving some of her guns. Four years 
later the same man received another £50 for recovering some 
ordnance. 

For three hundred years no further attempts were made, 
but the spot where the good ship lay was remembered deep 
down in the heart of every stout sailor, and in 1836 Mr. Dean, 
the great diver, undertook to make an investigation. 

He succeeded in bringing up a great number of articles, 
many of which were sold at Portsmouth by public auction. 
It is, however, a joy to know that all the guns were not dis- 
posed of to the highest bidder, for at the Rotunda, near by 
Woolwich, four of them may be seen to-day ; not in the round 
building, but in a less honoured spot, just a covered shed, 
where on the ground they lie, amongst many others, with 
nothing to mark the extraordinary interest which attaches 
to them. The author fondly hopes that some day a reader of 
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these lines may belong to “‘ the powers that be,” and, learning 
their wonderful story, may find means to have the guns 
properly cleaned and removed to more worthy quarters, such 
as they so well deserve. 

There are four brass guns there, lying side by side, the first 
of which is described in the catalogue as ‘‘a brass culvering 
of Henry VIII.” 

Representing the dolphins we find two graceful winged 
mermaidens, lying on their backs, the figures being hollowed 
from the gun, so as to form the necessary loop. On the first 
reinforce a crown and a rose are cut in deep relief, and below 
are these words : 


“Henricus VIII. Anglie Francie et Hibernie rex, fidei 
defensor invictissimus f.f. M D XXXXII H. VIII.” 

(‘Henry VIII., King of England, France and Ireland, the 
invincible defender of the faith, caused this to be made, 1542, 
Henry VIII.’’] 


On the base ring there is ‘‘ Arcanus de Arcanis Cesenen,? 
fecit.” 

The length of this gun is ro ft. 12 in., calibre 5°20 in., 
weight 43 cwt. 25 lb. © 

The next gun is a brass demi-cannon, also of Henry VIII, 
and probably containing a similar inscription, but it is worn 
nearly smooth by the action of the water. The dolphins 
here are lions’ heads instead of mermaids, the pole going 
through the jaw, which is firmly clenched by the teeth; no 
tongue is visible, and it is probable was missing, as we know 
it should be, in the lion of Mowbray.2 Above the rose on 
each gun is a crown, on the summit rests a cross, and round 
the Royal coat is a garter with the motto, “ Hony soyte gvy 
mal y pence.” The length of this demi-cannon is 11 ft., 
calibre 6°4 in., a 32-pounder. 





1 Franciscus Arcanus, an Italian. Chapter 1. 
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The next is described as ‘‘a culvering bastard of Henry 
VIII.” On the reinforce a similar rose, crown and cross, but 
the inscription is different, and runs: “ This colveryn Bastard 
weys zzqq.” The hinge fittings are still on the gun for the 
vent-cover ; the latter is large, being I in. in diameter at the 
orifice, which gradually diminishes in size. 

The gun is also twelve-sided, and measures 8 ft. 6 in., 
while its calibre is 4°56 in. 

We next find a brass cannon royal. On its chase are roses 
in relief, fleur-de-lys hinge fittings for a cover remain on the 
vent field. Again the lions’ heads for dolphins, and the 
menacing front teeth holding the loop in a fierce grip. 

On the first reinforce the words “‘ John Owen,” and “‘ cannon 
royal”’ are legible; the length is 8 ft. 6 in., and the calibre 
8°54 in, 

Saved from the Mary Rose and holding a place of honour 
inside the Rotunda is a breech-loader gun of iron and wood : 
there are two chambers, one so rusted into the wood as to 
be immovable. There also is the block of wood used to 
wedge the chamber into the piece. 

Tradition says this gun was carried only as ballast on 
the Mary Rose ; this may or may not be the case ; it certainly 
looks of very rough construction in comparison with the brass 
guns outside. 

From the Mary Rose a granite shot,! rather larger than a 
32-pounder, was recovered, also eight ancient warriors’ bows, 
with fifteen feet of the mainmast. 

But most pathetic of all it is to learn that five human 
skulls out of the six hundred and sixty lost were found on 
board. 

In the Royal United Service Museum in Whitehall is an 
interesting wrought-iron gun recovered from the Mary Rose. 
The method of loading this gun was performed by removing 
the wooden wedge, thus giving access to the chamber ; this 
ceed Se ed We See 

* At the Rotunda, Woolwich. 
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is removed, loaded, and replaced in the breech, and again 
wedged up before firing. The three pairs of rings were used 
both for moving the gun and for lashing it together when in 
action. A spare chamber lies beside the gun, 

The earlier cannons were open at both ends, and the 
breeches closed after loading, by means of logs of wood pegged 
to the ground, or by a movable butt, or recoil piece, fitted 
to the carriage. In the next gun pattern the fire-chamber 
was removed for loading, but this was superseded by the 
muzzle-loading gun, until about 1860, when breech-loading 
was re-introduced. 

It is curious to relate that when the salvage operations 
were in progress in 1830, two of the divers, while under water, 
had a difference of opinion about some details of their work, 
and one became so seriously annoyed with the other that he 
kicked in the glass eye of the helmet his companion wore. 

The man was quickly hauled to the surface, luckily little 
the worse for his adventure.! 

There is also in this museum one of the long bows of yew 
already mentioned, and a wooden truck for the gun carriage, 
from the Mary Rose. An iron ring, believed to be a hoop of 
one of the guns, and a box made from her “ tymbers,”’ com- 
pletes the interesting collection. 

In Archelogia, an illustration is given of another brass gun 
recovered, which is engraved as follows: 


“ Robert and John Owyn Brothers made this Dorvi canon. 
Way. N.C. 4577. ANNO D.N. 1. 1535.” 


Further, in what is now called the “ Cannon Room,” once 
known as “ the Dungeon,” in the Tower of London, a piece of 
the keel of the Mary Rose may be seen, and also part of her 
pump. The latter is a circular piece of oak, with a hollowed 
centre, this opening being about six inches across, and the 
outer circle about the same size. 








* From the official catalogue. 
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The oak used in the “ tymbers” of the Mary Rose must 
have been of admirable quality, most thoroughly seasoned, 
for the fibre seems as sound to-day as when the trim ship, 
with Lord Edward Howard aboard, first spread her sails and 
set forth ‘‘to clear the Narrow Sea.” 

If any reader feels the desire to go and see with his own 
eyes the piece of keel and pump described above, let him not 
leave the dungeon without a glance down the deep well which 
once supplied water for the use of prisoners. 

The opening is carefully railed round, and is about forty 
feet in depth; at the moment of writing, after the driest 
summer on record, twenty feet of water is still available. 
The well was emptied and examined in recent years, and 
found to be supported by magnificent oaken posts, stuck down 
deep into the clay beneath. Truly we to-day may learn a 
lesson in good honest workmanship from those olden times 
now left so far behind us. 


At the Admiralty Library, where the author received 
much help and information in her quest, is a tiny volume of 
more than passing interest, for it contains the story of the 
Mary Rose, bound in wooden covers taken from her own 
‘‘tymbers.” The Frenchversion of her loss is included, and 
it thrilled and delighted the searcher to hold this little book 
and turn its pages. 

The long pageant of the ship’s life-story seemed to grow 
so real somehow, from having touched this simple oaken cover, 
and conveyed more vividly than before, by such contact, the 
picture of her first coming to the ‘ Ryver Thames,” the 
wonder of all beholders, and her victory over the pirates when 
she cleared the Narrow Sea; her many fights against the 
French, and the dread day when her admiral did not return 
to his beloved ship. 

Her strength and soundness, and the many years of service, 
and then—the last sad day—when, with no Howard on board 
to guide her, she was given more to bear than she was able, 
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and so “heeled,” and abandoned herself at last into the 
green depths of that friendly sea, which long had borne her 
in safety on its swelling bosom. | 

Followed the long dark night of three centuries, and how 
well she waited, still guarding her guns, till deliverance should 
come, keeping all safe for England which was in her charge; 
then, at length, yielding them into trusty hands, her mission 
ended, but her name for ever honoured in the annals of her 
country. 


Since the first of a long line of Mary Roses heeled and 
went down, many a good ship has proudly borne her name, 
but, strangely enough, ill-luck has seemed to follow, for never 
a Mary Rose but has come to a violent end one way or another. 
The last, during the Great War, when a destroyer of the name 
was sunk by enemy action in the North Sea. 

Surely we may rejoice, however, to think that no Mary 
Roseever had to bear the indignity of an obsolete old age, or, 
when years compelled, suffer the cruel pang of dismemberment. 
: And so rejoicing, let us dream in the beautiful lines of 

“The Old Way,”! that they have all, long ere this, safely 
reached that . 


Wondrous Golden Harbour far beyond the setting sun, 

Where a gallant ship may anchor when her fighting days are done; 
Free from tempest, rock, and battle, toil and tumult safely o’er, 
Where the breezes murmur softly and there’s peace for evermore. 


They have climbed the last horizon, they are standing in from sea, 
And the Pilot makes the Haven where a ship is glad to be: 

Comes at last the glorious greeting strangely new and ages old, 

See the sober grey is shining like the Tudor green and gold. 


And the waiting jibs are hoisted in the old way, 
As the guns begin to thunder down the line; 

Hear the silver trumpets calling in the old way ! 
Over all, the silken pennons float and shine, 

Did you voyage all unspoken small and lonely ? 
Or with fame, the happy fortune of the few ? 

So you win the Golden Harbour, in the old way, 
There’s the old sea welcome waiting there for you. 





* Rear-Admiral R. A. Hopwood, C.B. 
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Immediately after Lord Surrey’s marriage with Lady 
Elizabeth Stafford! he was obliged to proceed to Plymouth, 
on taking over command of the Fleet in his brother’s place, 
and he states? he found that all there agreed that the attack 
on the French Fleet at Brest was ‘“‘impracticable, the shores 
being already so bulwarked, without they had been able to 
beat the Frenchmen from the land... they might have 
destroyed the whole Fleet.’”’ Lord Surrey adds: “As farre 
as I can understande, the most dangerful enterprise that I 
ever harde of, and the most manly handeled of the setters on.” 

In a further letter to King Henry, we find as follows : 


“Yester nyght I came into Dartmouth ... as wery a 
man of rydyng as ever was any, at which time (ix of the 
clok) I assembled in the Mary Rose My Lord Ferrers, and al 
oder noble men and capytens, and most expert masters of 
your army, and there rehearsed with them your commandment 
given unto me; and after that I enquired of the cause of 
them commyng from the Yties of Breton withoute your com- 
mandment.”’ 

Next we find Lord Surrey with several captains, who had 
been with Lord Edward Howard before Brest, busy conveying 
troops, mariners, and stores to the North in aid of his father’s 
army, assembling there before Flodden, and a document gives 
particulars of his expenses there, with soldiers, gunners, and 
“trompetts maryners, etc.” He himself was living on the 
famous Mary Rose, with many other nobles on various ships ; 
among which Andrew Barton’s ship, now called the “ War aoa,” 
was included, which ship had mainly, in the first’ instance, 
caused the war. 

Sir Thomas arrives at Newcastle, to find his father already 
there before him, and he brings with him “‘ 1000 good soldiers,” 
which he has collected along the coast. 

The writer Speed tells us that the Earl of Surrey sent 


A P59: * In a letter to Henry VIII. 
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unto King James “ Rougecross, a Persevant at armes, with 
proffer of battell to be done, on Friday Sept. 9. if so pleased 
His Royal Highnesse [and] with all carried this message from 
the Lord Admiral, that he was come in person to justifie his 
act against Andrew Barton, and would abide the last drop 
of his blood in the Vantguard of the Field.” 

It is a fact that the movement which Lord Surrey advised — 
at Flodden (that is to say, to place our army between James 
and Scotland), was eventually the main cause of the victory 
which followed. Henry VIII., much gratified at so satisfactory 
a result, recreated the Earl second Duke of Norfolk, and his 
son, Sir Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, for services there 
rendered.! 


A Scottish lion, with a “ vulned ” tongue, was granted to 
the Duke of Norfolk, to be borne upon his coat-of-arms, by 
Henry VIII., in order to mark the death of James IV. at 
Flodden, and the Duke’s victory there. 


The story of the six marriages of Henry VIII. is unpleasant 
reading, his passion and fickle nature raising one unfortunate 
lady after another to the Throne beside him, while one by 
one he tired of them, and, with the exception of Lady Jane 
Seymour, who died in childbirth, and Katherine Parr, who had 
the good fortune to survive him, this merciless monster found 
means, either by divorce or the block, to rid himself of the 
unwelcome presence of four of them when a new fancy possessed 
his mind. 

The first wife, Catharine of Aragon, continually raised 
and then disappointed his hopes of a living son, for boys 
were born but to die, and an only daughter, afterwards Mary I., 
was all that remained. At this, Henry’s wrath waxed great, 
and he determined to rid himself of this unfortunate foreign 
princess who thus continued to frustrate his wishes. 


* At Norfolk House there is a collection of letters, summoning 
various noblemen and gentlemen to join him, and their replies. 
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He therefore cast about for a good excuse, and was soon 
supplied with one by Cardinal Wolsey, whose animosity to 
Catharine, on account of her Spanish nationality, was very 
marked; and he therefore insidiously suggested to Henry 
that his marriage with his brother’s widow, although sanc- 
tioned by the Church, was under a ban from Heaven. 

The fame of Wolsey’s magnificence at Hampton Court, 
and of the wonderful palace he built there, has been the theme 
of many writers. Henry would often come to enjoy his 
lavish hospitality, and when Wolsey at length (fearing, perhaps, 
that his power with the King was waning, and hoping to placate 
his master with a gift such as no subject had ever before 
bestowed upon his sovereign) offered the palace and all that 
it contained, Henry promptly accepted it, and was soon in 
residence. 

Tyndall, writing of the great event when the Cardinal’s 
red hat arrived from Rome, speaks of the hat “set on a cup- 
board and tapers about, so that the greatest Duke in the 
land must make curtesie thereto,’ which we may be sure 
was not at all to the liking of His Grace of Norfolk. 


Henry eagerly seized on Wolsey’s suggestion, in order to 
gratify his desire to possess the charming Anne Boleyn, 
audacious, young and brilliant, and now at the Court. 

Wolsey had another scheme in view for Henry in a marriage 
with a French princess, but Anne herself, full of ambition, 
with the wit to play on the King’s fancy and supported in 
her efforts by her kinsman the Duke of Norfolk, secured 
eventually Henry’s promise, and the King’s decision to apply 
for a divorce to the Pope fell like a bombshell on the dis- 
appointed Cardinal. Wolsey, on his knees, implored Henry 
to reconsider his decision, but his words were useless; and, 
to keep the King’s favour, Wolsey had, in self-defence, to 
promote the divorce for which (with such a different end 
in view) he had, in the first place, desired that it should take 
place. | 
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Bishops and theologians declared against the divorce or 
referred it to-the Pope. It was equally unpopular with 
the commercial classes, and the consciences of the English 
generally condemned the idea as wrong; but Henry threw 
all such objections to the winds, and as Anne’s father, Lord 
Rochfort, gained more and more power in the Royal Council, 
her chance of the desired Crown steadily advanced. 

Months passed, while efforts were made to induce the 
unlucky Catharine to retire to a religious house; but even in 
her misery she refused to abandon those rights which she 
certainly had every claim to hold. At length the Court met 
at the Blackfriars; Catharine was there in person, begging 
that an appeal might be sent to Clement, and, on this favour 
meeting with a curt refusal, the miserable lady threw herself 
at the King’s feet. 

“‘ Sire,” said she, ‘“‘I beseech you to pity me, a woman 
and ajstranger, without an assured friend, and without even 
an nWatent counsellor. 

“T take God to witness that I have always been to you a 
true and loyal wife, that I have made it my constant duty to 
seek your pleasure, that I have loved all whom you have 
loved, whether I have reason or not, whether they are friends 
to me or foes. Ihave been your wife for years; I have brought 
you many children. If there be any offence which can be 
alleged against me, I consent to depart with infamy; if not, 
then I pray you to do me justice.” 

But this was all lost upon Henry, who had already installed 
Anne in one of his palaces. She had by this time quite 
decided that Wolsey was her enemy, and when the Cardinal 
suggested scruples of conscience, Henry furiously refused to 
listen and banished Wolsey from his Court, Anne insisting on 
a promise from her royal lover that he should not be allowed 
to return. 

His placewas taken by the Duke of Norfolk on the Council 
Board, and Wolsey’s ruin was complete. The French Am- 
bassador, in writing of Wolsey’s appearance at this time, said, 
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“ His face is dwindled to half its natural size. In truth his 
misery is such that his enemies, Englishmen as they are, 
cannot help pitying him.” He was imprisoned, and then 
liberated, all his great possessions confiscated ; and when a 
feeling for the ruined Cardinal was apparent in the North, 
he was again ordered to the Tower. But Death kindly inter- 
vened, and at the Abbey of Leicester, when the brethren 
came to meet him, he remarked, “‘ I am come to lay my bones 
among you.” Later,to the Lieutenant of the Tower, he added 
the well-known words: ‘“‘ Had I but served God as diligently 
as I have served the King, He would not have given me over 
in my grey hairs.” 

Those who had supported Henry in his vile behaviour 
were soon promoted to power ; and Cranmer, who had warmly 
upheld his conduct, was, on a vacancy occurring, made Arch- © 
bishop of Canterbury, and his hands, just one week after the 
divorce with Catharine was pronounced a fact, laid the coveted 
Crown on the head of Anne Boleyn. 

Anne Boleyn was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who 
was created Viscount Rochfort and Earl of. Wiltshire, her 
mother being Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the second 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Lord Rochfort became Governour of Norwich Castle in 
1515, and held high positions as Ambassador to the Emperor 
and to France and Spain, while in addition he for a time 
possessed the office of Privy Seal. 

His son George, Viscount Rochfort, lost his head on 
May 17, 1535, being accused of complicity with his sister 
Anne, the Queen. 

There is a story told of a tower built by Henry VIII. at 
East Ham Manor, in Essex, to please Anne Boleyn in the 
days of her royal courtship. 

It is said that she was betrothed to a young nobleman, 
who died, and that when ten months later Henry offered her 
the Crown, she begged for two months more in which to fulfil 
her mourning, and that this was granted, and the tower in 
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question built for her amusement, from whence she could 
view the Thames from Greenwich to Gravesend. 

Further, it is said that in this very tower she again sat, 
awaiting her last journey from Gravesend to the greater 
Tower, where she was to meet her doom. 

Near Rochfort, the place from which Anne Boleyn’s father 
took his title, may still be seen part of a red-brick mansion 
which was Anne Boleyn’s earlier home. Its chimneys are 
twisted, and with ancient gables and softly-tinted walls it 
makes a picturesque and interesting object, though much of 
the house has been pulled down and removed since Anne’s 
father lived there, for it is now merely a farmhouse. 

The estate passed on the deaths at the block of Lord Roch- 
fort and Anne Boleyn to their sister Mary, (who was, as we 
shall see, the mother of Sir Henry Carey, Baron of Hunsdon.) 
Sir Richard Child! eventually purchased it in 1712, and it 
became later the property of Miss Tylney-Long (the unfortunate 
Lady Mornington 2), his descendant, 


History tells of a visit paid one day to Sir Thomas More 
by the Duke of Norfolk at Chelsea. 

Not finding him at the Great House, he proceeds to the 
old parish church, and we read ‘‘is fortuned to finde him in 
the quier, with a surplisse on his backe, singinge.” This 
the Dukestrongly resented as unbecoming to his great position. 
The Duke was his guest that day at dinner, and gave vent 
fully to his indignant feelings, and Sir Thomas listened, but 
made no promise to change his ways, for we find he continued 
to be fond of assisting at the church service, and would carry 
the cross, etc., ‘‘ like a parish clerk.”’ 3 

Sir Thomas More was a firm believer in the work there 
was in the world waiting to be done by women, and he used 
to say, “It matters not at harvest time whether the corn 
were sown by a man or a woman.” Cheerfulness was with 





1 See Chapter XVIII. 2 See Chapter XXIII. 


8 Martin, Old Chelsea. 
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him a part of his religion, for he said, “A man may live for 
the next world, and be merry with al” (in this one). 

The first Great House which was built at Chelsea was the 
property of the Earl of Warwick, and in his will, dated 1369, 
mention is made of it. | 

The spot where it stood is lost to us, but we know at all 
events that it was leased by Richard III. to the widowed 
Duchess of Norfolk, for the yearly rental of a red rose.* 

Sir Thomas More built his Great House in 1520, and for 
two hundred years it remained, with varying fortunes. 

It is described by Bowack as “‘ 200 to 300 feet in length, 
has a stately ancient front towards the Thames... two 
spacious courtyards, and behind it are very fine gardens.” 
Queen Mary so admired the pleasant situation that she wished 
King William to buy it, before Kensington Palace was built, 
but this was not done. 

In the centre of the house stood a projecting porch, and 
a dozen or more fine windows, four of them being oriel, were 
on each floor. 

Then there were gables and turrets and a small tower, 
of which a drawing exists by L. Knyff, dated 1699. 

It looks too large and important to quite tally with the 
heading with which More begins his letters, when he styles it 
written from “‘ this pore house in Chelchith,”’ 

It stood about where Beaufort Street now runs, and part 
of one of the stable walls still guards the Moravian cemetery, 
small red bricks being used of a different shape and size to 
those of the surrounding buildings. : 

It is strange to think of Henry VIII. a frequent visitor to 
Sir Thomas, sauntering round the gardens on a summer 
morning, his arm about the neck of his host! More’s son- 
in-law, Roper, indeed, records “‘ never having seen the King 
so familiar with anyone else, except Wolsey.” 

Perhaps More’s admiration for the mind and character 





1 Martin, Old Chelsea. 
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of womanhood was based on his love for his devoted and 
great-souled daughter, Margaret Roper, of whom her father 
wrote, “No woman that could speak so well, did speak so 
little.” 

The story is told how, shortly after Sir Thomas More’s 
death, Queen Anne Boleyn entered a room at Whitehall in 
which his portrait by Holbein hung. Seeing this picture, 
Anne gazed steadily at it for some moments, and she then 
passionately tore it from the wall and flung it through an 
open window to the street below, crying, ‘“ Oh, mercy! The 
man seems to be still alive! He is looking at me, heis looking 
at me!” Itis said an Italian was walking below and that 
he caught and carried off the falling picture, taking it to 
Rome as a present for the Pope. There it remained until 
the days of the great Napoleon, who brought it back from the 
Vatican to Paris, and when later other pictures were returned 
to Italy, Talleyrand somehow managed to keep this Holbein, 
which is still in Paris. 

Another interesting picture by Holbein is that of Lady 
Rochfort, wife to George Boleyn, brother to Queen Anne; 
she was born Jane Morley, a daughter of Lord Morley, and 
was married firstly to Sir John Parker; hence this picture 
(which is in the King’s collection) goes by the name of “‘ Lady 
Parker.” It is of exquisite beauty. 

Anne Boleyn was in residence, in superb surroundings, at 
Hampton Court long before Henry had finally got rid of his 
first Queen. 

Henry spent much time in her company, calling her his 
“awne darling,” teaching her to shoot at the target, while 
Catharine of Aragon waited with what patience she might to 
hear her fate. 

All Anne’s clothes and amusements were paid for by her 
royal lover, and we read of a splendid nightgown of black 
satin edged with black velvet, lined with black fur, which 
alone cost {101 15s, 8d.—a large sum of money inthose days. 

June I, 1533, saw Anne Boleyn crowned in Westminster 
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Abbey in a scene of unparalleled splendour, for her passion 
for gaiety and love of pleasure was insatiable. 

When Sir Thomas More, a prisoner in the Tower, was told 
of all this dancing and display, he remarked with true prophetic 
instinct, ‘‘ Ah, it pitieth me to think into what misery, poor 
soul, she will shortly come. These dances of hers will prove 
such dances that she will spurn our heads off like footballs, 
but it will not be long ere her head will dance like the dance.” 4 

A dead boy born to Anne was a bitter disappointment, 
and when she blamed Henry’s treatment of her as the cause. 
he was very wroth, and vowed angrily, “‘ She shall have no 
more boys by me,”—and four months later the blow fell. 


It was on Sunday, September 7, 1533, that the baby Princess 
Elizabeth first saw the light at the Palace of Greenwich. 
Hollinshead calls her ‘a faire yoong ladie,”’ and when only 
three days old her christening took place in the hall at Green- 
wich with much pomp and circumstance. 

The Marquises of Dorset and Exeter, and the Earl of 
Essex, were present, also the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, 
The latter lady carried the babe, arrayed for the occasion in 
a mantle of purple velvet and a long ermine-lined train. The 
Duchess was supported by her husband and the Duke and 
Duchess of Suffolk. The Earl of Wiltshire, the Countess of 
Kent, and the Earl of Derby followed, carrying the train of 
the mantle, and behind themcame Lord Rochfort, the Queen’s 
brother; Lord Thomas Howard, and his brother Lord William. 
The latter, with Lord Hussey, bore a canopy of silk over the baby. 

We read that high-born gentlemen kept the font clean 

‘with aperns and towels”; Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk, 
and Lady Dorset were ane presenting their royal 
god-daughter with silver cups. 

Following the ceremony, a light meal of “ aie and 
hypocras 2 was partaken of, and then the company departed 
to London by water. ; 


1 More’s Life of Sir T. More. * See Davey, Pageant of London. 
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Hypocras was a species of claret cup, composed of red 
wine, spice, and sugar. It is thought that the name was 
derived from Hippocrates’ sleeve, so called on account of 
the sleeve-shaped bag used by chemists for straining syrups. 

In the groined ceiling of the gallery between the Base and 
Clock Courts 1 may be seen Anne Boleyn’s own badge, the 
falcon, beside the badge of Henry, and her initial ‘A ”’ with 
his ““H” entwined together in a true lovers’ knot. 

A sumptuous suite of rooms was built for her, but never 
occupied, and when her successor came, workmen were busy 
erasing her arms from the scheme and substituting those of 
Jane Seymour, the lady-in-waiting whom Anne had one day, 
in 1536, discovered seated on her husband’s knee. 

There is an unfounded tradition that Queen Anne Boleyn, 
when imprisoned, occupied the upper apartment of the Beau- 
champ Tower, ? but this is incorrect, as aletter from Sir William 
Kingston to Secretary Cromwell shows. 

This letter was written shortly after her commitment, and 
runs : 


“Thys ys to advertyse you that upon my lord of Norfolk’s - 
and the kyngs consell departyng from the Towre, I went 
before the Quene in to hyr logyng, and she sayd to me, ‘ Mr. 
Kyngston, shall I go into a dungyn ? ’ 

“Noo, madam, you shall go into your logyng that you 
lay in at your coronacion.’’”’ ® 


So her reign was of a short duration, for Henry’s jealousies 
were aroused, and, after the birth of her daughter Elizabeth 
(the great Queen), Anne’s marriage was also annulled; not 
satisfied with that, however, she was eventually brought to 
the block, there to pay the full penalty of the law, on May 19, 
1536, by the Calais headsman’s sword. 

It is even said that this inhuman husband was out 








1 At Hampton Court. * Tower of London. 
5 Bailey, History of the Tower. 
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hunting, and ordered a gun to be fired at the Tower to inform 
him when the exact moment of her execution took place. 

Sir Walter Raleigh spoke truly when he said of Henry 
that “if all the patterns of a merciless Prince had been lost 
to the world, they might have been found in this one King.” 

To him is the proud honour of being the first beheader 
of ladies recorded in our history, for, as Bourreau tells us, he 
‘brought to the block’’ (including men and women) “ two 
Queens, one Cardinal ; of Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and sons 
of Earls twelve; Lords and Knights eighteen ; Abbots and 
Priors twelve ; Monks, and many more of both religions, to 
a very great extent.” 


In her farewell letter to Henry, Anne Boleyn wrote: 


“You have been continually raising me: from a private 
gentlewoman you have made me a Marchioness; from a 
Marchioness, a Queen; and, as you can raise me no higher in 
this world, you are this day sending me to be a Saint in 
Heaven.” 


At the Tower of London, on a small plot of ground beneath 
the shadow of St. Peter ad Vincula, is a chained enclosure, and 
on the ground a brass plate where these lines are engraved : 


= Site of Ancient Scaffold on the spot Queen 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded on the 19th May, 


1536.” 


Behind this on a board we read: 


“ Site of the Scaffold on which were executed Queen Anne 
Boleyn, Queen Katherine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, ad 
others.” 


Turning into the beautiful little Church of St. Peter and 
Vincula (in chains), we see at the western end a brass plate; 
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recording the names of those who suffered, and most of whose 
bones lie here, below the floor of the Sanctuary. 

It is a long list; the highest in the land lie here: the two 
queens, Anne and Katherine, side by side, their bones placed 
there in 1877,1 and the flooring of mosaic patterned with the 
coats-of-arms of those who rest beneath. 

There lie Anne Boleyn’s brother, Lord Rochfort; the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Somerset; and the blessed 
Princess Margaret of Plantagenet. 

Lord Guildford Dudley, Lady Jane Grey and the Duke 
of Suffolk, Lord Thomas Seymour and poor poisoned Sir 
Thomas Overbury, all gathered here. What an assemblage! 
What acloud of witnesses of days of suffering and wrongdoing ! 

The organ stands at the north side of the nave. It is 
worthy of much interest, having been built for the Royal Chapel, 
Whitehall, at the command of Charles II., in 1671, by the 
famous Father Schmidt, who also built the organ at the Temple 
Church, these two being his first works in England. 

Some of the original pipes are still in the choir organ, and 
the carved oak case with its golden pipes is very fine, the 
work of Grinling Gibbons. The interior has been thoroughly 
overhauled and modernised in recent years, and the tone is 
exceedingly sweet and rich. 

The roof of St. Peter ad Vincula is as Henry VIII. saw it; 
indeed, except for the floor, the church remains as it was in 
his time, and is of singular beauty and harmony. 


In the Martin Tower is to be seen the single word “ Bullin,”’ 
roughly cut upon the passage wall ; presumably George Boleyn, 
Lord Rochfort, was imprisoned here, brother to Anne the 
Queen. 


The next wife of King Henry VIII. was a gentle creature, 
a daughter of Sir John Seymour, and the marriage was cele- 
brated at Wolf Hall, near Marlborough. It is said that the 


1 By Queen Victoria’s orders. 
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wedding feast was served up in a large barn there, hung with 
curious tapestry for the occasion. 

Early in the nineteenth century tenter-hooks with scraps 
of tapestry hanging therefrom were shown as evidence of 
this fact, and an old walk between Wolf House and Tottenham 
is still called “ King Henry’s Walk.” 

Lady Jane Seymour was privileged to die in her bed, 
giving birth to her wished-for son, afterwards King Edward VI. 

When Jane Seymour lay sick unto death, the birth of the 
hoped-for heir so long delayed, the physicians looked grave, 
and went to Henry for their orders, as their view was that 
the life of either son or mother must be sacrificed. 

“ Shall we save the mother or the child ?”’ they asked him, 
and the answer given was, ‘‘ The child by all means, for another 
wife is easily got, but not so another child.’’ At length the 
boy was born, and three days later christened with great 
pomp. The Duke of Norfolk, Earls of Arundel and Oxford, 
Sir Thomas Arundel, Sir Henry Knyvett, and others of the 
great nobility were in attendance. 

At Hampton Court a great procession was seen traversing 
the Haunted Gallery, this time led by the little Princess Mary, 
and she was followed by her new-born brother, the Prince 
Edward, arrayed in a christening robe of snowy white, the 
corner of which was held by the tiny four-year-old Princess 
Elizabeth. 

The robe itself was carried by the Earl of Arundel and 
Lord William Howard. 

When we read that, the great ceremony over, the King 
invited the whole company into the Queen’s bedroom, trumpets 
blowing and minstrels playing, we can hardly feel surprised 
to learn that but nine days after, the poor Queen breathed her 
last ; at the time, the reason given being that she had “‘ caught 
cold, and eaten improperly.” 

It is said that Jane Seymour’s ghost may be seen to this 
day wandering round the Queen’s apartments, and stepping 
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from there into the Silver Stick ! Gallery at Hampton Court 
Palace. 


When Queen Jane Seymour died, Thomas Cromwell, 
afterwards Earl of Essex (who was born the son of a black- 
smith at Putney), thought tosecure King Henry’s favour by 
procuring for him as a new wife a really first-rate beauty. 

We read that the Howards, who were his bitter enemies, 
thus wrought Cromwell’s utter ruin, for they obtained a false 
portrait of Anne of Cleves, and had it sent to Cromwell, who 
promptly showed it to the King. Henry, charmed: with the 
beauty of the picture, gave Cromwell the commission to 
conclude the match with the lady’s father, the Duke of Cleves. 

Anne was duly despatched to her expectant bridegroom, 
eager to welcome his new and beautiful queen. 

He travelled to Rochester to meet her, but when they 
met his rage and disappointment knew no bounds, and he 
cried out that they had brought him a great Flanders mare, 
and declared he would have nothing to say to her.. 

When he found that Anne could speak no language but 
Dutch, he was the more incensed, and a most awkward situa- 
tion ensued, for to annoy the powerful Dutch family, backed 
up by the German princes, was, to say the least of it, very 
bad policy. 

Henry, probably realising that marriage was not so irrevoc- 
able an act as to be too seriously considered, at length yielded 
to the persuasions of Cromwell and other courtiers, and the 
ceremony was performed. 

He, however, declined to treat her as his wife, and being 
granted a pension, Anne accepted his decision, and lived for 
some months quietly in a house of her own, as she did not 
relish returning immediately to her native country as “ refused 
goods.” 

When Katherine Howard’s marriage took place Crom- 
well’s ruin was inevitable. He was therefore arrested by the 


1 Or Haunted. 
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Duke of Norfolk at the Council table and committed to the 
Tower, where he was to find himself forsaken by his former 
friends, who all, with perhaps the exception of Cranmer, 
looked upon him as already a dead man. 

Cranmer did his best to defend him, and spoke earnestly 
against his “bill of attainder”’ in the Upper House. How- 
ever, all was of no avail, for it passed the Lords in two days, 
and the Commons in ten, where, it is only fair to say, it met 
with some opposition. A warrant followed, ordering his 
execution for July 28, 1549, when it was carried out with 
particular circumstances of barbarity. 

We read how much the poor were grieved by Cromwell’s 
end, for he had been in the habit of relieving 200 of them 
twice daily at his house in Throgmorton Street. 

Katherine Howard 1 was the second daughter and fifth 
child of Lord Edmund Howard, son of the second Duke of 
Norfolk. - 

Lord Edmund had, like his father and elder brother, 
honourably distinguished himself on the memorable Field of 
Flodden, for he led the right wing of the army as “ Marshal 
of Host” there, while on a later day he acted as Challenger 
on the English side at the famous tournay held between 
Henry VIII. and Francis I., so well known as “ The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold.” Born about 1478, he was living at Lam- 
beth in 1516, for his name is mentioned there in the church- 
warden’s accounts, but of his death there is no record. 

He married twice, the mother of his children being Joyce, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Colepepper. ) 

Not only the Duke of Norfolk, but Gardner, Bishop of 
Winchester also, was much in favour of Henry’s marriage 
with Katherine Howard, and the latter did all in his power 
to promote it by giving frequent entertainments as a means 
for the lovers to meet each other. | 

We read that when Anne of Cleves received her final 


1 An elder sister, Margaret, married Sir Thomas Arundel, ancestor 
of the Lords Arundel of Wardour. 
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congé, she was granted the sum of £3,000 a year and a choice 
of England or the Continent as her place of abode, but she 
wisely chose the latter, and so disappeared from any unwelcome 
notice which might have followed her dismissal. 

It was at Hampton Court that Katherine Howard was 
privately married in ‘“‘ the King’s Holiday Closet,’ and there, 
a few days later, she was presented to the public as the new 
Queen. And here, later still, along the Haunted Gallery, went 
Henry with Katherine Howard, to receive the Holy Sacrament 
kneeling by her side, when, we are told, “ he thanked his Maker 
for the good life he had led, and trusted to lead with his wife.” 

This was on All Saints’ Day, 1541; and on All Souls’ Day, 
just twenty-four hours later, Cranmer again finds Henry 
kneeling there, and slips into his hand his evidence of Kath- 
erine’s guilt. 

The story runs that after the Queen’s arrest, and before 
Henry had left the palace, she escaped from her rooms and 
rushed down the gallery in order to make an impassioned 
appeal to her husband for help and protection. 

She reached the door of the chapel, where Henry knelt at 
his devotions, but got no further, for she was seized by the 
guards and carried back, her piteous screams and cries not 
apparently disturbing in the least her devout husband. 

Ever since, ’tis said, a spectral female form may be seen 
when night falls, some say dressed in a robe of snowy satin, 
others clad in grey or black. On her head a jewelled hood, 
as with hurrying steps she passes along the gallery to the 
very door of the King’s Holiday Closet; arrived there, she 
turns about, her garments disordered, her face blank with 
despair, uttering the while unearthly shrieks, and so on to 
the end of the Gallery, where she finally disappears from view. 

It was through one Lascelles, whose sister had been a 
servant to the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, that the story of 
Queen Katherine’s wrongdoings came to Archbishop Cranmer’s 
ears, and on hearing it he at once informed the Chancellor 
and some other Privy Councillors, who strongly advised him 
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to tell Henry. Cranmer accordingly wrote the accusation in 
the form of a memorial, which, as we have seen, was duly 
handed to Henry for him to study at his leisure. 

Katherine, on being charged, confessed her earlier short- 
comings, but utterly denied having wronged her immaculate 
husband. Three of her maids-of-honour then accused her, 
and at this Henry was so overcome that he burst into floods of 
tears, bitterly lamenting his misfortunes ! 

An Act was passed promptly ordering that should any 
woman marry the King and conceal from him episodes in her 
past life she was to be held guilty of treason, and we are told 
that the general remark of the people on hearing of this new 
statute was that, next time the King wanted a wife, he must 
“look. out for a widow”’! 

Katherine Howard had, we fear, like many others of her 
day, not been above reproach in her morals before she had the 
misfortune to capture the notice of the King, but no satis- 
factory proof was ever forthcoming of her ill-conduct as a 
Queen. 

Henry, however, was again tired, and would listen to 
nothing urged in her favour, while accompanying her to share 
her fate at the scaffold were Lady Rochfort (the widow of 
Anne Boleyn’s brother) ; Lord William Howard (ancestor of 
the Lords Howard of Effingham) and his wife; her aunt, 
Catherine Howard, Countess of Bridgewater ; and her grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Tilney, Duchess of Norfolk, all accused of 
the crime of having concealed the facts of Katherine Howard’s 
premarital delinquencies. 

Writing of the Duchess of Norfolk, Lord Auckland tersely 
remarked that she suffered death for “‘ having eyes and ears 
and a grand-daughter.” 

Queen Katherine Howard possessed some claims to beauty, 
as her picture shows, and a French writer of the day spoke 
of her as “‘ une jeune dame de beautie mediocre,” and there 
is no doubt that for a time Henry had been enamoured of her. 

At Worksop there hangs a picture of Christina, Duchess 


’ 
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Dowager of Milan, by Holbein, and the story goes that after 
the death of Queen Jane Seymour this Duchess was recom- 
mended by Charles V. to Henry as a successor, but the lady 
wisely declined the honour, saying that ‘if she had two 
heads, one should have been at the English King’s service.’ 

Twelve months after Queen Katherine Howard’s death 
Henry took his subjects’ advice, and married a widow, another 
Katherine, her first husband having been Neville, Lord 
Latimer. 

Henry was by this time growing enormously fat, and was 
troubled by an ulcer in hisleg. He had, as we shall see,! a 
great interest in theological questions; Katherine Parr 
had her own views on such subjects, and was unwise enough 
to propound them to the King. 

Gardner and the Chancellor, hearing what her remarks 
had been, urged Henry to impeach her, and the paper was 
actually made out, but through a friend’s efforts fell into the 
hands of the accused Katherine. 

Henry then invited her to repeat her arguments to him, 
and she, alive to the trap, cunningly replies that “ such pro- 
found speculations were above her comprehension, and, in 
her opinion, very ill adapted to the imbecilities of her sex.” 

“And is it so, sweetheart?’ responds Henry, quite 
mollified by her humility. ‘‘Then, by St. Mary, we are 
friends again!” 

Next day found Henry and Katherine taking the air in the 
Palace gardens, when they encounter Gardner with an armed 
guard of soldiers. Not realising the affectionate reconciliation 
which had taken place, they attempt to seize Katherine in 
order to place her in the Tower. 

Henry accordingly at once takes Gardner aside, and a 
heated discussion follows, in which Katherine hears the words 
“knave,” ‘fool,’ “beast”? in angry succession from her 
husband, the King. Much alarmed, she attempts to appease 


1 Chapter VIII. 
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his anger, and his reply to her is, “ Poor fool, you know not 
how little that man is entitled to your favour.” 

Henry never forgot this behaviour, and from that time till 
his death Gardner was out of favour with the King.* 


The only crime Gate was sensed by Henry auaikae the 
Duke of Norfolk 2 was that he had once remarked that “ the 
King was sickly, and could not hold out long, and that the 
kingdom was likely to i ce between the contending parties 
of different persuasions.”’ 

We read how Cranmer, who attended Henry’s death- 
bed, entreated him to give some sign that he died in the 
faith of Christ, and how the King “ squeezed the Archbishop’s 
hand,” and then expired. 

Henry was the first of our English sovereigns to be called 
“Majesty; previous to this day they had been addressed 
as ‘‘ My Liege,” “‘ Your Highness,” or “ Your Grace.” 


There was one more daughter of the earlier generation, 
Muriel by name, who married, firstly, Viscount Lisle, and 
secondly Sir Thomas Knyvett,? of Bokenham Castle, while 
the second Duke of Norfolk’s younger family began with 
William, ancestor of the Lords Howard of Effingham, who, as 
we haveseen, shared his niece’s fate; and next to him came 
Thomas, who, aspiring to the hand of Lady Margaret Douglas, 
daughter of the Queen of Scotland and niece of Henry VIII, 
came by this to:a sad end, for he lost the lady of his choice, 
was attainted of treason, and died a wretched prisonér in the 
Tower in 1536. 

Daughters followed after him : first, Anne Vere, Countess 
of Oxford; Dorothy came next, Countess of Derby; then 
Elizabeth, Countess of Sussex; and lastly another Catherine 
Howard, who married twice (first a Welshman, Sir Rhese ap 





1 Raymond’s History of England. 
2 Third Duke. See Chapter V. 8 See Chapter III. 
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Thomas, K.G., secondly the Earl of Bridgewater), and who 
suffered, as we have seen, at the block. ; 

Lady Margaret Douglas received due punishment for 
having favoured Lord Thomas Howard’s advances, for she 
was also imprisoned in the Lieutenant’s lodgings at the Tower 
in 1531, and was only released on the death of her lover. 
Later on she found herself again in those grim “ lodgings,” 
by the order of Elizabeth, this time on account of having 
permitted her son, the Earl of Darnley, to marry the Queen of 
Scots without the Queen’s sanction. She appears to have 
been an insatiable match-maker, for having obtained her 
release after her son’s murder,! she was once more on the war- 
path, this time having married her youngest son to Lady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, and for this she was promptly returned 
to her prison in the Tower. 

On the walls of the cell which she thus thrice occupied an 
interesting inscription is carved, stating that she was “ com- 
myted prysner to this lodgynge for the marege of her sonne 
my lord Henry Darnle and the Qvene of Scoteland,” and the 
names of her ladies-and gentlemen-in-waiting follow. Lady 
Margaret Douglas’s grandchild was the unfortunate Lady 
Arabella Stewart, who, prevented by Elizabeth and James 
from marrying in her youth, when of mature years espoused 
the youthful William Seymour, who later became the Duke 
of Somerset. 

She arranged for his escape from the Tower, where James’s 
displeasure had placed him, and he made his escape safely to 
France. 

She was not so fortunate, for her ship was taken prisoner 
almost in Calais harbour, and she was brought back to Eng- 
land to “‘ face the music ’”’ alone! 

Her doom was the same old “ lodgynges’’ which her 
grandmother had so long occupied, and it is not surprising to 
find that her brain was unable to bear the confinement and 
misery, for she lost her reason and died a lunatic in 1615. 


1 See Chapter VI, 
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She lies at Westminster, in the Stuart vault, her husband by 
her side, and Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, not far away. 


Dated 1544, there is a curious list of ‘“‘ parcelles of plate 
that was layd to plege the xxii day of May, in the twenty- 
sixth yereof the reygne of our souraynge lord King Henry VIII., 
when [the Ironmongers’] Company ffound xiiij men in 
harnes to goe over the see w™ the kyng’s army in to France, 
that was iiij bowmen, and X byll men, w™ all ther... 
that is to say howsse, dubletts, cotts, hatts of blew and red, 
after the Duke of Norfolk’s facyon.”.1 The list follows, and 
the names of the men to whom it was pledged. 


1 History of the Ironmongers’ Company. 


“He was a veray parfit gentil Knight.”—Prologue, Canterbury 
Tales. 
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Execution of Henry, Earl of Surrey, 1547—-A Bright Ornament—An 
Early Marriage and Death—A Melancholy Story—The Duchess 
of Richmond—‘‘ A Close Crown”—A Treasonable Act—The 
Duchess’s Legacy—‘‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs ’’—Countess of 
Westmoreland—A Charming Personality—Her Husband an Exile 
—Her Letter to Lord Burghley—‘‘ Whych Grieves me not a 


Lyttle *”’— Your Poore Frynd ”—Catherine, Lady Berkeley— 
“ Stomach, Great and Haughty ’’—‘‘ Passing Eloquent ’’—‘‘ Harsh 
Bereavings ’—‘‘ Spare not You in Performing your Part ’—‘‘ As 


Merry as Wee Were ’—The Third Duke’s Possessions Divided— 
A Nursery Menu—A List of Goods and Live Stock—‘ 1617 Cods, 
32 Barrels of White Herrings ’”—Three ‘‘ Ladies of Merit ’’—The 
Fourth Duke again a Widower—The Charterhouse. 


THE execution of Henry, Earl of Surrey, K.G., son of Thomas, 
third Duke of Norfolk, was one of the last acts of Henry VIII. 
in his reign of tyranny and murder. 

Lord Surrey was one of the brightest ornaments of a 
brilliant house, a distinguished statesman, poet and soldier. 
Sir Egerton Bridges writes thus of him: 


“Excellent in arts and in arms; a man of learning and 
genius, and a hero, of a generous temper, and a refined heart, 
he united all the gallantry and unbroken spirit of a rude age 
with all the elegance and grace of a polished era. With a 
splendour of descent, he relaxed not his efforts to deserve 
distinction by his personal worth. He exhibited a shining 
contrast in his noble life, short though it was, with the works 
of his predecessors: and an example, which his successors 
long attempted in vain to follow.” } 





1 Burke’s Peerage. 
il K2—I 
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He was a poet, and with the artistic temperament 
that accompanies that form of genius, apt perhaps at 
times to be carried away by the brilliance of his own 
imagination. 

Unhappy in his relations with his only sister, Mary Howard, 
whose unforgiving hatred had been aroused by his opposition 
to a marriage she wished to contract, and differing widely as 
the Poles in their religious sentiments, much misery and 
trouble ensued. Mary Howard became the wife of the Duke 
of Richmond, and it was chiefly through her false testimony 
that her brother met his tragic fate. 

Her accusation was that Lord Surrey had “ given a coronet, 
which she deemed to be a close crown,” and she also declared 
that he had used a cypher, which she took to be the King’s. 
Further, she announced that he had ‘“‘ dissuaded her from 
reading the scriptures.’”’ Someone swore to Lord Surrey’s 
predilection for talking with foreigners; indeed, it appeared 
as though by trumping up innumerable small charges a great 
crime could be imputed to him. Lord Surrey refuted all 
with deep indignation, and offered to fight one of his accusers, 
Sir Richard Southwell, “in his shirt.” Lord Herbert, writing 
on this subject, insinuates that, had Lord Surrey been a 
commoner, and tried by a jury of his own countrymen, he 
would never have been condemned. 

The portrait of Lord Surrey at Hampton Court is 
attributed to Holbein. He is dressed in the picture entirely 
in red, saving for his white shirt, which is embroidered with 
moresque work; he wears a flat cap with ostrich tip, red 
shoes with studs of gold; his left hand holds his richly-chased 
sword, while his gorgeous padded coat gives great width and 
importance to his boyish figure. 

His rhapsody on the fair Geraldine, who was but a child 
of fourteen, is simply an effervescence of his poetic taste, 
for he had been happily married seven years before to Lady 
Frances Vere, a daughter of the Earl of Oxford 

In the poem he writes : 
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“ Hunsdon did first present her to mine eyne, 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight. 
Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine, 
And Windsor, alas ! doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kinde, her vertue from above, 
Happy is he that can obtain her love.” 


The last two lines plainly show the innocence of hs 
attraction for so charming a child. 

Lord Surrey had built himself a magnificent mansion near 
Norwich, which he called Mount Surrey, and he was the friend 
of Sir Thomas More and also of Erasmus. 

Walpole tells us that Lord Surrey first met the fair Geraldine 
at Hunsdon House, Hertfordshire, he himself having been 
educated at Windsor, with his cousin, the Duke of Richmond ; 
while she, who was Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, and a second 
cousin to the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, would naturally 
be at Hunsdon with them to share the advantages provided 
for their education in that royal nursery. This bears out the 
sense of the poem, which speaks of seeing her first at Hunsdon 
and of being deprived of her by Windsor. 

In the life of Henry, Earl of Surrey, by Horace Walpole, 
he speaks of Lord Surrey as “ celebrated by Drayton, Dryden, 
Fenton and Pope, illustrated by his own muse, and lamented 
for his unhappy and unmerited death. A man,” he goes on, 
“as Sir Walter Raleigh says, ‘no less valiant than learned, 
and of excellent hopes.’ ” 

Lord Surrey’s name was renowned in tournaments of his 
day, and also in his father’s battles; but unfortunately in 
an expedition of his own, he had the ill luck to be defeated 
while trying to cut off a convoy to Boulogne, and though 
he speedily repaired this temporary disgrace, he never re- 
covered Henry’s favour, in whose eyes, as Walpole observes, 
“‘a moment could cancel an age of service.” 

After Lord Surrey’s defeat at Boulogne, Lord Hertford 
was sent to take over his command, and Lord Surrey, naturally 
hurt at such indignity, let fall some menacing remarks against 
the ministers at home, which, when repeated to the King, 
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did not tend to mend matters. Henry was still smarting 
under what he considered the perfidy with which Katherine 
Howard had treated him, and was ready to wreak his dis- 
pleasure on any member of her family, so he speedily ordered the 
arrest of both Lord Surrey and his father, the Duke of Norfolk. 

In those days proofs of guilt were not of much account, 
and the bare fact that Lord Surrey had entertained some 
Italians who were said to be spies, and also that a servant of 
his was known to have visited Cardinal Pole in Italy, was 
quite sufficient grounds for his imprisonment. Then the 
charge of quartering the arms of Edward the Confessor could 
mean nothing short of aspiring to the Crown: it mattered not 
that he and his ancestors had done so for many generations, 
while the heralds had justified their act. Sir John Denham, 
in his lines on “ Cooper’s Hill,” which treats of Lord Surrey’s 
indictment, says caustically, ‘‘ But wealth is crime enough 
to him that’s poor.” 

While Mr. Fenton in his poem says: 

‘‘ Chaucer had all that beauty could inspire, 
And Surrey’s members glowed with warm desire. 


Both now are prized by few, unknown to most, 
Because the thoughts are in the language lost.” 


We can therefore, by reading tribute so varied, sum up 
this scion of the House of Howard to be “a man of parts, 
and an honest man at that, not a bigot, which is a poor weak 
character.” 4 

There is a letter from Lord Surrey written from Boulogne 
to Lord Cobham, in which he mentions that ason of Sir Edward 
Wootton’s “‘ fantaseth a genet geldying of myne that standith 
in Calais, which is blind and wynded, I am ashaymed [he 
writes] to give him, but if it please him to take him, till I 
be able to give him a better, I shall desire him so to do.” 

It seems as though he himself had been at heart a Catholic, 
for we read of his erecting an altar at Boulogne on which 
he put the Virgin’s name ; while in an epitaph which he wrote 


’ Hon. Charles Howard, Anecdotes of the Howard Family. 
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on his favourite retainer, Clere, he desires that prayers may 
be made for his soul, showing also that (in their early youth) 
he had had instruction in that faith given to his five children. 

It appears that after Lord Surrey’s execution his children 
were torn from their mother’s keeping and delivered, by the 
Seymours, into the care of their unworthy aunt, Mary Howard, 
Duchess of Richmond. This horrible woman appointed 
Fox,! who wrote The Book of Martyrs, to direct their education, 
but the first act of Queen Mary, seven years later, when their 
grandfather was released by her order from the Tower, was 
to place them under White, Bishop of Lincoln, a zealous 
Catholic. The Duchess of Richmond received, at her father’s 
death, £500 to repay her for her guardianship of these poor 
children, who had had the evil fortune to fall into her hands, 
red with their father’s blood. 

Their mother, Lady Surrey, remarried, about 1533, Mr. 
Thomas Steyning, and by him had two children. She died 
in June, 1577, and a monument was erected to her memory at 
Framlingham by her second son, Henry, who eventually 
died himself unmarried. 

Showing the love which the fourth Duke of Norfolk bore 
throughout his whole life for his mother, Lady Surrey, we 
- find a pathetic reference with regard to her in a message sent 
by him from his cell in the Tower when death was very near. 
The Governour, Sir Owen Hopton, writes to Leicester and 
Burghley as follows : 


“ Feb. 3, 1571.—The Duke wishes his Mother may be desired 
to return to the country; as he greatly feareth that yf she 
should happen to be in Town at the tyme of his execucion, 
the sodayn newes thereof myght happen to be the death of 
hyr, whose lyfe he chefly desireth.”’ 


There were, besides their two sons, three daughters born 
from the union of Henry, Earl of Surrey, with Lady Frances 


1 A worthy man, and much esteemed by his pupils. 
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Vere—Jane, Catherine and Margaret—each of whom, in their 
several ways, claim our attentive interest. 

The eldest, Jane, married Charles Nevill, Earl of West- 
moreland, who was attainted for complicity in the great 
Northern insurrection of 1569 (in 1571). From this nobleman 
there remain some letters in his own handwriting, one of 
which is to Sir George Bowes, written a few days before the 
insurrection, relating to a hawking party. 


In September, 1569, all was peaceful in the North, at 
least outwardly, and the Earl of Westmoreland had met Sir 
George Bowes (who later was to command the Army against 
him-as Marshal, and also to besiege him at Bernard Castle) 
for this hawking party on Wednesday, the 28th, and which 
apparently took place in all amity. 

Meanwhile, through the Earl of Westmoreland, Sir George 
Bowes had received instructions to wait on the Earl of Sussex 
at York on October 1. The dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the consequent suppression of their hospitals, throughout 
the northern parts of England and the southern districts of 
Scotland, had aroused much hostility among the poorer in- 
habitants; for, deprived of the monk’s and nun’s care, to 
which they had been so long accustomed, they had obviously 
to look forward to a time of much suffering and deprivation 
before it could be possible to see the new Poor Law arrange- 
ments completed and in working order. It is indeed unlikely 
that any explanation of the new scheme was given to them, 
and therefore it is easy to understand that they should look 
upon the Catholic Queen’s accession to the Throne of England, - 
as their one hope of once more regaining the support and 
attention which they had been used to receive from the religious 
houses, now so ruthlessly plundered and dispersed by the 
order of Elizabeth. s 

The arrest of the Duke of Norfolk and the romantic story 
of his love for Mary Stuart } as the cause of his trouble, was 








1 
Chapter VI. J 
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sufficient to inflame to madness their already latent animosity 
and hatred of Elizabeth. They would regard her, judged by 
the laws of their faith, as an unjust usurper of the Throne, 
she being, they would naturally consider, of illegitimate birth. 

The news of the Duke’s arrest must have reached Lord 
Sussex about October 6, and we find him summoning the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland to meet him 
at York on Saturday, the 8th. They met, and all seemed to 
be amicable, as possibly the Northern peers were persuaded 
that the Duke’s confinement was merely in the nature of a 
threat; and would be followed by his speedy release. 

However, on October 12, fresh news came, saying that 
the Duke was still a prisoner and at Burnham. This in- 
telligence goaded to fury the Catholics of the North, many 
of them relations and others intimate friends and supporters 
of His Grace; and the unfortunate and ill-starred Northern 
insurrecton followed, in which, from the first, there was not 
the smallest hope of a successful issue, for there was neither 
preparation or any organisation, either for the provision of 
arms or even for the more necessary supplies to feed the 
soldiers. What followed was therefore but a foregone con- 
clusion, and the Earl of Westmoreland fled for his life to 
Nieuport, Flanders, where he died, an exile, in 1601, thirty- 
four years after his banishment. 

His wife appears to have been a lady of great virtue and 
acquirements, possessed of a gentle feminine manner, and we 
read that, had her father lived to lavish the praise on his 
eldest daughter which he did on the daughter of his brain 
(the child Geraldine), he would not have given her more than 
her deserts. 

It is grievous to learn how one Robert Constable obtained 
her husband’s signet and thus forced himself into her presence, 
in the cruel endeavour to make her an unwilling assistant to 
Lord Westmoreland’s ruin and death, 

After obtaining admission to Lady Westmoreland in so 
mean a way, he writes to Sir Ralph Sadler : 
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‘“‘T came to Brawnspeth on Friday mornying, and made 
all the meyns I could to see my Ladye, but it could not be” 
[the steward had told him] ; “she wyll not speak with any- 
man.” 

However, he persisted, and then describes what happened 
during this unwelcome visit to the poor lady. 


“ Vester night I got to her Speyche—dessyered hyr fayth- 
full and honerable promes, to keyp secret that I had to say 
to hyr, for that it touched meyn liff: she gave her hand and 
faith so to doo. I kyssed my Lord’s ryng, and gave it to 
her—she was passying joyefull,—and after she had enquered 
all thyngs of my Lord, and that I had towled all my messedges, 
she towled me that Sir John Constable had been wyth hyr, 
from my Lord Levetennant [the Earl of Sussex], and wylled 
hyr to write to my Lord, hyr husband, to perswayd hym to 
mayk hys humble submyssion to the Queyn Majestye,”’ etc. 


It is to be observed that Robert Constable concealed 
from Lady Westmoreland the fact that her husband had 
already expressed his desire to do this. 

He continues : 


“She thoght it hys best so to doo, both to wyn agayn the 
favor of God, of hys natyve Prince, and all hys land and guds 
ageyn—and that before God, she thoght he cowled no less doo ; 
wyth such further enstroksyons, by word of mouth, for me 
to say to my Lord, as ys too long to wryte, whereynshe hayth 
shewd hyrself to be {he has the grace to add] the faythfull 
sarvant of God, a dewtyfull subject to the Queen’s.Majesty, 
an obedyent carfull lovyng wyff to hyr husband; and for 
rypeness of wytt- and rydeness of memory, and playn and 
pythy utterans of hyr words, I have talked with many, but 
never with her lyke.”’ 
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There exist two very feeling and desponding letters! to 
Lord Burghley from Lady Westmoreland. The inadequate 
sum of {200 a year was allowed to her for the maintenance of 
her children, her family consisting of four daughters, of whom 
the youngest, Ann, married Sir David Ingleby, brother of 
Sir William Ingleby, of Ripley ; and her picture,? and that 
of her husband, are probably among the old family pictures 
there. 

The Earl of Northumberland, after leaving his house “ of 
a sudden,’ went to Brauncepeth, where he found the Earl 
of Westmoreland and his friends. He writes: 


“We sate down, and advised what was to be done, and, 
after everyone had spoken his minde, my Lorde, his uncles, 
old Norton, and Markenfield were earnest in opinion to proceed 
in the cause. ... Francis Norton, Swineborn, and myself, 
and some others, were of contrary opinion, and so reasoning 
howe the same should be maynteyned and continued, the 
one side resting upon hope, the other party thinking it an 
impossibility, brake and departed, every man to provide for 
himself.’ ; 


Lady Westmoreland, on hearing this conclusion, cried 
out, weeping bitterly, and said, “ We and our country were 
shamed for ever, that now in the ende, we should seeke holes 
to creepe into.” 

We also read of how the Earl had been persecuted for his 
religion and its worship, and of what he had endured in 
frequently seeing his friends taken and executed ; and if he 
did, as was said, take service with the King’s enemies during 
his exile, it must at least be admitted that he had some excuse. 

He lived to see his grandfather-in-law, the third Duke of 
Norfolk, pining in long years of imprisonment, and narrowly 
escaping death but by a few hours. 





1 Lansdown MSS. 2 Howard Book. 
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Lord Westmoreland was the last Nevill of a noble race 
of many heroes, and, had he chanced on happier times, might 
too have served his country well, even as they did. His 
poor lonely wife writes to Sir William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
as follows : 


“To Str WILLIAM CECIL KNIGHT. 

“ AsT am bound, I give ye Lsp most humble thanks, 
first for my poor husband, whom your carefull friendship 
always sekyth to bring to better estate, although it semyth 
that his own cruell fortune repugneth all good menes and 
indeavours that may be used to do him good. For myne owne 
part, I harde not of him for a long tyme, and whych grieves 
me not alyttle. I fear he hath not recyved my letter, because 
he makyth no answer, but I beseech ye L” most humbly to 
continue your goodness, trustynge that in the ende, a more 
happy effect maye follow. I have also most humbly to 
thank your L° for your continuall goodnesse to my selfe, 
and for the lese of the Parkes at Braunspeth, yt plesed you 
to procure me at the Quene’s Magesty’s hand, yet I am forcyd, 
although I be very lothe so often to troble your Lor, to be a 
suter to you, that my lese in one poynt may be amendyd— 
whych is thys: that the Quene’s Mag, hath ther grawnted 
yt to me no longer then yt plese her to kepe it in hir owne 
handes, so that if eyther herselfe or successours, shall eyther 
gyve yt or sell yt, my lese is of no value. In -consideracion 
whereof I beseche your L® to shewe so moche favour, as I 
may have a newe lese graunted for 20 yeres, in such sort as I 
may enjoy it quietly, who so ever Her Magesty belong the 
land, and that it maye passe in the name of this berer, my 
servant John Emerson. This ferying to troble your L® Ie 
end, Remayning your poore frynd, and wyshing all good hap 
to your L® and all yours. From Fremlyngham, this 10 
October. Your Lop’s most bownd durying lyef. J. West- 
moreland. To Lord Burghley.” 
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This letter, and a shorter one, were written soon after the 
Earl’s flight, and “ she appears to be very disconsolate, owing 
to the want of success over this very dangerous and ill-con- 
certed enterprize.” 1 

Catherine, the next daughter of Lord Surrey, married 
Henry, Lord Berkeley, and seems to have been a very notable 
person, both in her appearance and talents. We read? 
that she was somewhat tall, and possessed of a most lovely 
complexion, both in the spring and autumn of her life; her 
hair was of a yellowish colour, her pace a stately one, withal 
sprightly; her ‘“‘stomach great and haughty,’ while she 
was fond of ‘“‘ great expense, and bounty beyond the means 
of continuance.” As to her speech, it was “ passing eloquent 
and ready,” while in all her life she never ‘‘ mispronounced 
or misplaced one word, or even syllable.”’ 

This truly marvellous lady was also “‘ready with her 
pen, skilful in French, perfect in Italian,’ and, moreover, 
could discourse sweet music on the lute and “sing to ravish- 
ment of hearers’’; her husband, and even her servants, 
often pausing entranced below her windows to enjoy such 
heavenly sounds. 

The first twenty years of her married life were, we are 
informed, spent in “‘all delights, beseeming her birth and 
calling,” but after that a deep cloud fell on this charming 
lady, in the grievous death of her brother, the Duke of Nor- 
folk,? by ‘‘ beheading” and further “harsh bereavings of 
her husband’s possessions.” 

Lady Berkeley was then in middle life, and even her 
valiant spirit was at length crushed and broken, for we 
find she “‘ retired into her chamber, and private walks, garden, 
park, and other solitaries,”” not even “permitting any of 
her house to come nearer her than their appointed distance; ”’ 
while from former gay delights she turns to study natural 








1 Howard Book. 2 Fourth Duke. 
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philosophy and Latin, thus endeavouring to distract her 
thoughts from the troubled and anxious questions of her 
later day. Brave beyond words was she, for when an opera- 
tion to her hand was necessary, and the chirurgeon came 
with lancets, knives and basins, she blenches not nor trembles. 
He, well accustomed, no doubt, to less spartan patients, gives 
orders that Lady Berkeley is “‘ to be held.” She turns upon 
him in proud indignation at the bare suggestion, saying tartly, 
“Spare not you in performing your part, and leave the rest 
to me.” This he did, and not a quiver of her eyelid nor a 
tightening of her. lips betrayed the suffering she endured. 

Lady Berkeley died ! at the age of fifty-eight, on April 7, 
and on May 20 following was buried 2 in great state and honour 
at St. Michael’s Church, Coventry. 


There was yet another daughter, Margaret, who became 
the wife of Lord Scrope, K.G. Of her we read that she 
received a letter from her brother-in-law, the Earl of West- 
moreland, just after he had fled from Scotland, and this was 
written in quite a lively and cheerful tone, and shows the 
affectionate terms existing in this unusually attractive family. 
He writes: “I dare not now write, farewell good syster, 
and I trust to God yet for all, that we shall be as merry as 
wee were when you weare named Angelyca.” 

When the father and grandfather of these delightful girls 
had been attainted, all their entire belongings appear to 
have been dispersed and divided, old clothes even being 
included, with other more valuable possessions. The record 
runs as follows: 


“On the Duke’s ® attainder, his, and his son’s (Henry, 
‘Earl of Surrey] effects were thus divided. His clothes [the 
Duke’s] even much worn, jewels, chains, garter, St. Michael’ 





1 1569. * Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxxvi., p. 269. 
Third Duke of Norfolk. 
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orders, tablets, crosses, broaches, caskets, girdles, beads, 
rings and braclets, his plate and Chapel plate [except a few 
articles] to the Duke of Somerset, live stock, horses, pro- 
visions, between him, and Princess Mary, some few horses 
excepted.” 


Then with regard to Lord Surrey’s goods, his “‘ apparel, 
swords, and jewels, also to the Duke of Somerset, and Sir 
Henry Seymour”; while what seems even more odious still, 
“Mrs. Holland, the Duke’s Mistress, who had been a witness 
against him, ‘“‘has her claims allowed.” His daughter, the 
infamous Duchess of Richmond, who had done her full share 
in bringing to ruin her father and brother, also got some 
spoil; while to his lawful wife (the Duchess of Norfolk, from 
whom he was then separated) was given “‘ her own apparel, 
with furniture and some plate.” 

The poor widowed daughter-in-law, bereft even of her 
children, was allowed but a “ small quantity of plate linen 
and furniture.” ’ 

With regard to further privileges forfeited, we read of 
the seaport town of Harwich, where the Dukes of Norfolk 
had been, until this period, the Lords Paramount, and the 
town governed according to their directions. 

They had exercised royal jurisdiction over the place 
and the adjacent waters, and their house was near the church- 
yard, where they held Courts of Admiralty. 

They were possessed of power to appoint officers, had 
the return of all writs, and, moreover, the right to all waifs, 
and strays and felons goods, and cognizance over all crimes, 
with the one exception of treason.! 

The Duke’s ready money, some £2,600, was taken for the 
King’s own use, while to Princess Mary some “ hangings ”’ 
were given. Of the remaining furniture some had been 
pledged to creditors, and this was duly handed over to them. 





* People’s History of Essex, p. 578. 
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A menu of the fare given to the children of Lord Surrey 
at Tendring Hall, Stoke Neyland, comes down to us, and is 
curiously interesting; we find they enjoyed a “‘racke or 
cheyne of mutton, and a checkyn,” on most days of the week ; 
but on Fridays and Saturdays the fare was changed to a 
“dysshe of buttermylke, and six eggs.” 

The live stock and provisions which were forfeited by the 
Duke are also given in detail, and were: “‘ 204 horses, 115 
steers, 407 sheep, 420 hogs; salt store, 403 lings, 1617 cods, 
43 mudfish, 32 barrels of white herrings, Salmon, rz barrels; 
Sturgeon, 7 barrels; red herrings 3;’’ } etc., etc. 

_ As might be expected, after such a distribution of all that 
belonged to the Duke and his ill-fated son, the children were 
left in very poor case as regards this world’s goods; indeed, 
they might almost have been said to be in want, so low had 
their fortunes fallen. However, as we have seen, the three 
daughters by their marriages secured once more the positions 
which had been theirs by birth, while their eldest brother, 
Thomas, the fourth Duke of Norfolk, obtained, by no less 
than three marriages with three considerable heiresses (who 
were also, we rejoice to find, “ladies of merit’), many rich 
possessions and money to refill his depleted coffers. 

His first wife was Mary, daughter and heiress of Henry 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel; her only son was Philip, of whom 
more will be found on a later page. 

The Duke married, secondly, Margaret, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas, Lord Audley of Walden, and to our story this 
marriage * has a special interest, for the elder son born to 
them was Thomas, who succeeded to the barony of Walden 
in right of his mother, and later was created first Earl of 
Suffolk. 

His brother William became the ancestor of the Earls of 
Carlisle, and also of the family of Howard of Corby Castle. 








1 Howard Book. 
2 A daughter, Lady Margaret Howard, married Robert, second 
Earl of Dorset. 


RopBertT SACKVILLE, SECOND Hart oF Dorset. 
Ob. 1608-9, m. Lady Margaret Howard, d. of Fourth Duke of Norfolk. 


His Father was knighted by the Duke of Norfolk in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth. 
Original at Charlton, painted by D. Myttens. 
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The Duke’s third wife was Elizabeth Leiburn, the relict 
of Lord Dacre, who died and again left him a widower in 1 567 
or 1568. . 


Not many people know that amidst the old buildings in 
the Charterhouse ! in London, in the portion belonging to 
what was once known as Sutton’s Hospital, an almost complete 
example of a sixteenth-century nobleman’s house may- still 
be seen. London, to most people, means a few streets and 
Squares in the West End, and were they to be placed on any 
spot outside this familiar district they would feel almost as 
lost as though in a foreign town previously quite unknown’ 
to them. Even the names of many beautiful specimens of 
art and architecture are forgotten, and it is only when 
demolition is threatenéd, and the Press raises an outcry, that 
a feeble interest and possibly a protest follows. 

The word “ Charterhouse ” is a corruption of ‘‘ Chartreuse,’’ 
i.e., Carthusian, for such was its origin, and it was founded 
by that order in 1371. We read that after the Dissolution 
Henry VIII. kept his “nets and pavilions’ there, and it 
was granted by him to Sir Edward North in 1545. The Duke 
of Northumberland was the next possessor, but on the death 
of that unfortunate nobleman at the block it passed, with his 
other estates, to the Crown. However, in 1582, when the 
Howards regained their titles and properties, Charterhouse 
became the possession of Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk. 
He sold it twenty-nine years later to Sir Thomas Sutton, 
who endowed it with the revenues of upwards of twenty 
manors, lordships, and other estates in various parts of 
England as a hospital. 

Walpoole tells us that Sir Thomas Sutton 2? was educated 
at “Eton School,” and went from there to Lincoln’s Inn, 
but, ‘‘ not relishing the law, he went abroad to visit foreign 
nations.” 








1 See Chapter IV. * Born 1532. 
i] 
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Sir Thomas did not return to England until the death of 
Queen Mary, and four years later, on the death of his father, 
he succeeded to “a very opulent estate.” 

The Duke of Norfolk obtained for him the post of 
Master General of the Ordnance, in the northern counties of 
England. 

Sir Thomas still further advanced his position by a rich 
marriage, and forthwith purchased, from the Bishop of 
Durham, two manors ‘‘ wherein were coal mines.” These 
he proceeded to work in an intelligent manner with great 
success, and eventually he was said to possess more ready 
money than any man in England. He then, as the record 
quaintly puts it, “‘commenced merchant,’ and traded all 
over ‘‘ the commercial world.” 

In the less worthy method of money-lending to the nobility 
he also amassed huge wealth; he finally died at Hackney, 
and was buried in the chapel of the Charterhouse, which he 
had spent £7,000 in fitting up. 


Old Fuller called this benefaction ‘“‘a masterpiece of 
Protestant English charity,’ and it must have been a wel- 
come refuge to many who otherwise must have perished 
from cold and misery. It had a threefold purpose: firstly, 
as an asylum for poor brethren, next as an educational, 
and lastly a religious institution, which, for this reason, 
Bacon called it “a triple good.” 

The pupils were to be the “sons of poor gentlemen to 
whom the charge of education was too onerous,’ and many 
exhibitions and scholarships were provided for competition. 

As time went on the school obtained an excellent name 
for learning and moral training, and a large number of paying 
scholars received an education there. 

In 1872 it was decided to move the school to its present 
situation, and the school premises were bought by the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, who erected handsome new buildings to 
serve their purpose. 
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As we have said, the chapel contains the tomb of Sir 
Thomas Sutton, which was opened and examined in 1842. 

The old house has sheltered many royalties beneath its 
roof, for it was found to be a convenient halting-place in 
their progresses from London to the North, or in returning 
thither. 

Queen Elizabeth stayed for five days at Charterhouse 
with Lord North on her triumphant ride from Hatfield, and 
later, in 1561, she paid a second visit of four days. 

On James I.’s accession he was taken in great state to 
Charterhouse, escorted by the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and 
five hundred of the principal citizens, and held his Court there 
for four days before his grand entry into London. 

Lord Thomas Howard received his earldom from James I. 
_at the Charterhouse, and a great number of honours were 
freely bestowed by the new King on this occasion. The 
story is told how one knightly aspirant kneeled in so clumsy 
a fashion that those standing by called out to him in disgust, 
when James hastily remarked, ‘Guid mon, it is I should 
be ashamed, and not you!” 

Lord North made many structural changes when con- 
verting the mansion for his own occupation, under the name 
of Howard House ; but he left the chapel and the Great Hall, 
making various alterations to the latter. What was called 
the Washhouse Court was also left ; it is, like Howard House, 
built in two storeys, but lower in height. 

The fourth Duke of Norfolk took part in Lord North’s 
improvements, and of this work it may be said that it remains 

to this day intact. 

The strong outer walls are there as stout as the masons of 
that day left them, and the Great Staircase still stands un- 
spoilt where the feet of those great men of the sixteenth 
century were wont to tread. It is of surpassing beauty. 

In the various rooms there remain six chimneypieces 4 


1 One fine specimen is now at Charlton Park. 
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of exquisite loveliness, and the ceiling in the Great Chamber, 
just as the Duke of Norfolk left it, still delights the eye. 

‘The Charterhouse, for the first-named purpose of “ the 
triple good,” is still with us, and the excellent accommodation 
and comfort provided for the brethren continues as of old; 
the boys are all gone to the great school near Godalming, 
so there is a quiet, homely peace which the grey-haired in- 
mates no doubt greatly appreciate. Each brother has a 
room to himself and a comfortable allowance for clothes 
and other expenses. All meet for dinner in the fine oak- 
panelled hall, with its gorgeously-carved minstrel gallery and 
chimneypiece. 

Every autumn a holiday is granted; only bachelors 
and members of the Established Church are eligible. — 

Many distinguished men have found anchor there— 
Elkanah Settle, John Bagford the antiquary, and others. 

In the old days the scholars were sixty in number, and 
were only admitted between the ages of eleven and fifteen 
years. 

The letters ‘‘T. N.” (for Thomas Norfolk) are carved on 
the minstrel gallery of the dining hall, with the date 1571. 

Here we see two lions’ heads carved in the oak, teeth 
grimly in evidence, but in each maw the tongue is missing, 
for, as we know,! William d’Albini, that valiant knight, had 
pulled this member out by the roots with his naked hand when 
thrown into the den of the lion for his destruction, by the 
slighted Queen of France. 

We may suppose the lion winced and straightened his tail 
when this surprising event took place, for ever since a tongue- 
less lion with an uncurled tail has been the badge of William’s 
descendants in the lines of Mowbray and Howard. 

Where else in London can such a gem as the Charterhouse 
be found? In the country we have many beautiful specimens 
of what an English nobleman of that day required as ihs 





1 Chapter I. 
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setting, but in London no; only one remains, and we trust 
may yet escape from the hand of the destroyer, 

When it was proposed to use Howard House as a hospital, 
Lord Bacon wrote a strong protest to the King, saying: “It 
is a building fit for a prince’s habitation,” and “as fit for a 
hospital as a rich-embroidered cloak for a beggar.” 





‘‘ Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff 0’ the conscience 
To do no contriv’d murder.” 


—Othello. 





CHAPTER VI 


Romance of the Fourth Duke of Norfolk—Mary, Queen of Scots— 
Elizabeth’s Hatred and Jealousy—Mary’ s Charm—Her Marriage 
to Darnley—‘‘ She Hated the King ’”—Rizzio’s Murder—Birth of 
James—Darnley’s Death—Mary Marries Bothwell—Her Long 
Ride—Reaches Carlisle—Sent by Elizabeth to Coventry—The 
Duke Interviews Moray—The Duke in Disgrace—His Letter to 
Elizabeth—Leicester Feigns Sickness—His Sighs and Tears—The 
Regent Moray Sends the Letters—The Duke in Dire Disgrace. 
Goes tc Norfolk. Writes to Elizabeth—‘‘ Make Off Me a Common 
Table Tawlke.’’ ‘‘My House Bissete ’’—‘‘ A Nyppynge to My 
Harte ’’—Norfolk Proved Innocent of Treason—All Useless. 
Moray’s Falseness—Executed on Tower Hill, 1572—A Peace 
Follows—Mary Begs for Freedom ‘‘ to Prepare her Soul ’’—Des- 
perate Plots Follow Elizabeth’s Refusal—Fotheringay—‘‘ Do Not 
Weep, I Die a Good Catholic’’—The Spanish Armada Planned. 


THE real romance in the life of Thomas, fourth Duke of Nor- 
folk, was still to come, and to write the strange story worthily 
we must turn back a page in history and first tell of the birth 
and early marriage of Mary Stuart, of her coming to Scotland 
as a youthful widow to claim her Throne, and also what 
befel her in the fateful years which followed. 

The death of James V. of Scotland at Solway Moss had 
brought his short reign to a close. Lying on his deathbed, 
they bring him the news of the birth of Mary Stuart. “It 
came with a lass, and it will go with a lass,” said the dying 
King, speaking of his kingdom. 

Had Somerset’s plan for a marriage between Mary and 
her cousin Edward VI. been carried out, what misery and 
bloodshed might have thus been averted! But instead, by 
her mother’s act, she became the wife of the Dauphin, Francis, 
heir to the kingdom of France. 

It was owing to this alliance that Mary Tudor first made 
advances to her future husband, Philip II. of Spain,! really 


1 See Chapter VII. 
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with a view to securing her own safety and that of her 
crown. 


The characteristics of the family of Tudor do not form 
an alluring list, for they combined with selfishness and reck- 
lessness a proneness to shed blood on the smallest provocation, 
and though England under Elizabeth prospered in a manner 
hitherto unknown to her people, the Queen had inherited 
from her father a full endowment of the family’s truly un- 
pleasant qualities. 

Mary Tudor had fully acknowledged her half-sister as 
her successor on the Throne, and sent her gifts of jewels in 
token of this consent; therefore she probably felt that she 
might safely claim the assent and approval of Rome also to 
her accession. 

She accordingly desired Sir Edward Carne to write and 
acquaint the Pope? of her lawful succession to the Throne, 
and also to mention that she is “ determined to offer no 
violence to the conscience of her subjects, whatever might 
be their religious creeds.” 

Unfortunately the Pope, instigated by the French Am- 
bassador, replied to this message with one of studied insolence, 
for he wrote, ‘‘ he was unable to comprehend the hereditary 
right of one not born in wedlock, that the Scottish Queen 
claimed the Crown as the nearest legitimate descendant of 
Henry VII., but that if Elizabeth were willing to submit to 
his arbitration, she should receive every indulgence from him 
which justice would allow.” 

To a woman of Elizabeth’s nature such a message must 
have been sufficiently galling, and one is not surprised to find 
that the next wearer of the tiara, Pope Pius IV., endeavoured, 
quite in vain, to undo the ill-judged work of his predecessor 
in this matter, for Elizabeth neither forgave nor ever forgot 
the insult she had received. 

Indeed, it is probably on account of the animosity thus — 


1 Paul IV. % 
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engendered that she became so eager for the success of the 
Reformation, and it is an undoubted fact that, in spite of the 
full and legal support given to her during the threatened 
Spanish invasion, Elizabeth never afterwards trusted her 
Catholic subjects, and lost no opportunity in her efforts to 
extirpate and discredit their religion. 

Such events as the fixing of the Papal Bull on the door 
of the Bishop of London, and the ill-starred Northern in- 
surrection, would but strengthen her determination to treat 
all those who were adherents of Rome as dangerous insurgents, 
if not rebels. 

From this digression we now return to tell of Mary Stuart’s 
landing in Scotland, a lovely youthful widow of nineteen 
years. 

Although but a child in point of age, and accustomed 
to foreign ways, so different in every detail from those of the 
nation she had come to rule, Mary was nevertheless rendered 
competent for her task in being most bountifully endowed 
with a wit far above that of the average woman ; and, more- 
over, was possessed of an infinite ability to judge of and rule 
over the hearts of men. 

Hers was a brain rivalling Elizabeth’s in power, combined 
with a charm and beauty of undying fame, while at the same 
time her disposition was of a most voluptuous and self-indulgent 
order. 
It is said she would remain all day in bed, while in perfect 
health, and rise at evening to spend the night in feasting, 
music, and dancing. On the other hand, hers was a frame 
to which fatigue was quite unknown; indeed, after her last 
defeat she mounted on her saddle and galloped for ninety miles, 
only pausing in her flight in order to change her horse. Danger 
and adventure were to her as the wine of life, and we read 
of one who heard her say ‘ what life it was to be all night 
in the field, or to watch on the ‘causey,’ with a Glasgow 
buckler and a broad sword.” 
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An English writer wrote of her powers, saying that ‘‘ what- 
ever craft, falsehood, and deceit is in all the subtle brains of 
Scotland is either fresh in this woman’s memory or she can 
fetch it out with a wet finger.” At the same time her tender 
womanly ways, the ready tear, the sparkling eye, and the 
manly courage combined a personality rarely equalled, and 
never excelled, in the record of womanhood, for Mary Stuart 
is still spoken of as the very embodiment of charm, and even 
Knollys, the sternest Puritan of her day, pronounced her to 
be ‘‘a notable woman.” 

Scotland was soon united at her feet, “some enchant- 
ment by which men are bewitched,” the Scotch nobles owned. 

She demanded to be named Elizabeth’s successor, to which 
she assuredly had every right by her descent, but Elizabeth 
would have none of it; for, to name either a Catholic or a 
Protestant as her successor would have imperilled the success 
of the diplomacy which she had long so carefully developed. 
“T am not so foolish,” was her answer to Mary’s request, 
‘‘as to hang a winding-sheet before my eyes.” 

So Mary thought of another plan. Next to her in the 
succession stood Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley,tson of the 
Countess of Lennox, and grandchild of Margaret Tudor by 
her second marriage with the Earl of Angus (as Mary herself 
was by her former). 

Mary brought the boy and his family to Court, and, 
managing cleverly to lull Elizabeth’s suspicions until too 
late, she successfully brought off his marriage with herself, 
and this in spite of her cousin’s threats of war if it took 
place. . 

It was a challenge to Protestantism, and on this account 
was warmly supported by Philip, King of Spain, for he wrote : 
‘She [Mary] is the one gate through which religion can be 
restored to England; all the rest are closed.” Lord James 
Stuart mustered a few Protestants together, but Mary in 





See Chapter IV. 
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person, with pistols in her belt, marched against and quickly 
routed them across the Border. 

Of Darnley, as a husband, she soon tired, for he was not 
only dissolute in character but insolent in behaviour to her, 
and after a few months of married life it was generally re- 
marked that “she hated ‘ the King.’ ” 

She refused his request for the ‘‘ crown matrimonial,” and 
was continually in the society of her old favourite, Rizzio. 

At length, one night, driven to fury by jealousy and dis- 
appointed ambition, Darnley, followed by his cousins, the 
Douglases, burst into his wife’s apartments and, dragging 
the favourite forth, stabbed him to death upon the stairs. 

At Holyrood Palace the stains of Rizzio’s blood are still 
shown to credulous visitors. 

Mary’s son(afterwards James the Sixth of Scotland, and First 
of England) was born shortly after this event, and his advent 
naturally immensely strengthened Mary’s position and her 
claim to the succession of the English Crown. 

Elizabeth’s advisers, realising this to the full, implored 
the English Queen to marry herself, and thus probably dispose 
finally of the chances of Mary and her son. 

Elizabeth seemed to yield and to consider the siewdan: 
but she never really meant to act upon it. 


Darnley, in deep disgrace, wandered up and down the 
country, while Mary, who, amongst her nobles, had already 
bestowed much notice on the worthless Earl of Bothwell, 
was heard to say in relation to Darnley, ‘“‘ Unless I am freed 
from him I have no pleasure to live.” 

What follows is to disclose a dark chamber in the heart 
of this extraordinary woman. Darnley lay sick unto death 
from his life of vice and misery, and Mary visited him where 
he lay, and persuaded him to follow her back to Edinburgh. 
He did so, and again she visits him, and, leaving him in a 
lonely house outside the walls, with a parting kiss on his 
lips, she gaily rides back to dance at Holyrood. 
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Midnight finds her dancing, and on into the hours of 
morning. When two o’clock strikes a fearful explosion 
shakes the city, and the house of Kirk o’ Field is reduced to 
fragments, while the wretched Darnley’s body is found beside 
the ruins, ‘ with no sign of fire on it.” 

Bothwell undoubtedly did the deed, for his servants stored 
the gunpowder beneath the house, while he was there in person 
to witness the result. 

The Scottish public loudly charged Bothwell with Darnley’s 
murder, and on March 28 he was formally indicted. 

He came to the court attended by 4,000 followers, and 
his acquittal was thus assured. A couple of days afterwards 
he bore the Sword of State before Mary at the opening of 
Parliament, and at its close had his lands and offices confirmed 
to him, in consideration of his “ gret and manifold gude 
service done and performit not only to her hieness’ honour, 
weil, and estimation, but alsua to the comone weil of the 
realme and leiges thairof.” 

The nobles, at a banquet the night following, signed a 
bond approving his acquittal and commending him as a 
suitable husband to the Queen. . 

On April 28, accompanied by a strong force, he carried 
Mary off to Dunbar Castle. On May 6 he was divorced from 
his wife, and on the fifteenth his marriage with Mary was 
solemnized at Holyrood. He was now the Duke of Orkney, 
but his triumph was of short duration, for this was more than 
Scottish consciences could condone, and Catholics and Protes- 
tants joined against the Queen as one man. Bothwell charac- 
teristically galloped off into exile, leaving her to her fate, 
which was imprisonment in the Castle of Loch Leven. 

From this she managed to escape, and the Hamiltons rose 
to support her, but were promptly defeated by her brother 
the Regent Moray, while she fled to Carlisle. 

Elizabeth’s jealousy of her now flared up into passion, 
for she read Mary’s flight into England asa challenge to her 
Throne, and no doubt feared a rising among the discontented 
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Catholics in her favour. To allow her to remain in England 
to be a centre for revolt was but asking for trouble, while 
to give her leave to return to France was also full of danger 
to Elizabeth. She therefore offered Mary a trial concerning 
the charges against her, which she promptly refused, and 
she also declined to abdicate (as Elizabeth suggested) in 
favour of her infant son. 

She was then taken to prison at Coventry to await 
in that stronghold the course of events. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Norfolk was appointed by Elizabeth to preside at a 
commission which sat with the object of investigating the 
charges against the Scottish Queen, and, after a thorough 
examination of the evidence before him, he arrived at the 
conclusion that she was not only innocent, but unjustly 
maligned. It is said that “ pity is akin to love,” and though 
it is believed that the Duke and Mary Stuart never met each 
other in the flesh, they were no doubt sincerely attached 
to and interested in each other, as her correspondence shows. 

The fame of her rare beauty and charm had certainly 
reached him, and when the Duke was invited to an interview 
by the Regent in order to discuss matters, the idea may have 
already been in his mind, though assuredly Moray himself 
first made the suggestion of a marriage taking place between 
them. 

Many letters, messages, and tokens were accordingly ex- 
changed between the elderly and much-experienced lovers. 
The French Ambassador gave his approval, the Duc and 
Duchesse de Guise were content, the contract was signed by 
Mary, and placed in the hands of Monsieur de Fénélon. 
Leicester, after having been quite agreeable to the match, 
becoming alarmed for his own position in the Queen’s favour, 
and feigning sickness, takes to his bed. 

Elizabeth visits him in much concern, and he then con- 
fesses to her, with sighs and tears, that he had dared to abet 
this marriage without her royal leave. 

The Regent Moray meanly sends the Duke of Norfolk’s 
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letters to Mary for the Queen to read, and next endeavours 
to persuade Maitland to accuse him. Elizabeth, furious 
with rage, forbids the Duke “‘on his allegiance ” to go on 
with the match, and he agrees, in spite of all his fond vows 
to Mary; but for all this, he fails to obtain the forgiveness 
he seeks from the Queen. 

She treats him with complete disdain, while Leicester, 
having so basely made his own peace, behaves as though he 
were his bitter enemy. The courtiers, following this lead, 
shun the Duke’s company, and he, feeling the situation becom- 
ing quite impossible, retires from the gay world to Howard 
House.1. From there he proceeds to Kemming Hall, in 
Norfolk, a house which he had most magnificently repaired 
and decorated: 

From this splendid retreat he writes to Elizabeth the 
following deplorable letter?: 


‘“ KEMYINGHALL, 
“ Sept. 24, 1569. 

“IT dede with all humilytie, seake whyche way I might 
recover your Majestye’s favor, but my enemyes found such 
comfort of your hynesse heavye dysplesure that they began 
to make off me a common table tawlke—my frynds weare 
afrayde off my cumpanye; When I sawe thys, I complayned 
off my myserable state to summ off your Majestye’s Councell, 
and thought no waye so good as pryvatelye, in token off my 
sorrowfull harte, to withdrawe myselfe into my pryvate 
howse, where, whether I usyd myselfe ether arrogantly, or 
as my owld accustymyed manner, was merely with thowse 
few frynds that came unto me; let them be wytness. Ytt 
was no small greafe unto me that everye townsman could 
saye that my howse was bisette >—a nyppynge * to my harte 
that I, whyche myn one faythfull fydelytie to your Majesty, 
schuld nowe become a suspected parson.” 


1 Charterhouse. ~ 2 Cott. MSS., Caligula, B. 9. 
5 Beset. 4 Nipping. 
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There was more in the same strain, but it all fell on deaf 
ears, for wherein lay Norfolk’s crime? And Elizabeth knew 
this well, for other great English nobles had married foreign 
princesses without blame, and in all the evidence there was 
not one word of proof that the Duke was privy to any scheme 
against the Queen’s person or position, but that his sole idea 
was that Mary should return to Scotland, and there once 
more possess her Throne. 

However, Elizabeth’s hatred, when once aroused, was of 
too bitter and undying a nature for aught to appease or 
soften it; and Mary’s charm and beauty, and, moreover, her 
dominion over the hearts of men, made any appeal to her 
cousin’s better feelings a hopeless venture. 

When Melville was sent to interview the English Queen 
by her cousin, the Queen of Scots, hecame to Hampton Court, 
and in his Memoirs gives us many interesting details of events 
which happened there. 

On one occasion he and Lord Hunsdon were walking 
along a quiet gallery in the palace, hoping to hear the Queen, 
without her knowledge, play upon the virginals. In this 
they were not disappointed, and after listening for some time, 
Melville raised the tapestry which covered the door leading 
into the room and entered unobserved, the Queen having her 
back turned tohim. For some time she played on ; then, turn- 
ing round and seeing he was there, struck him playfully with 
her hand, saying she was not used to playing before men, but 
to “shun melancholy.” 

She next seated herself upon a low cushion, he on his 
knees by her side, and with her own hands gave him another 
cushion to place under his knees for his comfort. 

So provided, she turned to him, asking coyly whether 
the Queen of Scots or she played the best, and, Melville relates, 
“in that, I was obliged to give her the praise.” 

The great Queen apparently had a taste for sitting 
on the floor, as we read of the Duke of Norfolk find- 


ing her with Lord Leicester thus seated together, listening 
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intently while a boy discoursed sweet music upon the 
lute. 

The Queen’s voice in singing did not command the universal 
admiration of her courtiers, for we read of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, brother-in-law to Lady Berkshire, swearing with a mighty 
oath “ that she had the worst of voyce”’; and adding, more- 
over, that “she did everything with the worst grace that 
ever any woman did.” 

When these remarks reached Elizabeth’s ears the fat was 
in the fire, and they constituted part of the charges against 
him when, not long after, he was committed to the Tower. 

Melville speaks of being taken into the Queen’s chamber, 
and there shown by her a little cabinet, ‘‘ wherein were divers 
little pictures wrapped within paper, and their names written 
with her own hand on the papers.” 

‘Upon the first,’ he continues, ‘‘ was written, ‘ My Lord’s 
picture,’ and I found it,” he says, “to be the Earl of 
Leicester.” 

Melville begged her permission to take the picture in 
order to show it to his Queen, but Elizabeth refused, saying 
it was the only one she had. 

Seeing Lord Leicester at the further end of the room, in 
conversation with Lord Burghley, Melville pleaded, ‘ You 
have here the original,’ but Elizabeth still declined to part 
with the portrait. 

Melville’s visit to England concluded, he set forth from 
Hampton Court Palace, accompanied by the Earl of Leicester. 
The latter, anxious to learn what the opinion of the Queen 
of Scots was in regard to himself as a possible husband, ques- 
tioned Melville on this subject. Melville observes that “I 
answered him very coldly, as I had been commanded by my 
Queen,” on hearing which Leicester declared himself un- 
worthy ‘‘ to wipe her shoes’’; and he added that the whole 
idea of the marriage came from his own secret enemy, Lord 
Burghley. 

Further, he remarked that, should he have appeared 
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desirous of the marriage, he would have offended both Queens 
and lost their favour.! 

It is said that when the Earl of Moray parted with the 
Duke of Norfolk at the postern gate of Hampton Court Palace, 
the Duke, on taking leave of him, said, ‘‘ Earl Moray, thou hast 
Norfolk’s life in thy hands.” 

When the Duke of Norfolk returned from his interview 
with his prospective brother-in-law, the Earl of Moray, he 
was received so coldly by Elizabeth that he felt it wise to 
hastily assure her that the project had not originated with 
him. The Queen then, with her usual dissimulation, put 
to him avery awkward question, for she said, ‘‘ But would 
you not marry the Scottish Queen if you knew that it would 
tend to the tranquillity of the realm and the safety of my 
person?” The Duke, quite alive to the duplicity of the 
suggestion, replied in terms of flattery so acceptable to his 
vain mistress, ‘‘ Madam, that woman shall never be my wife 
who has been your competitor,’ and, he naively added, 
“whose husband cannot sleep in security on his pillow.” 

In the May following the Earls of Leicester, Pembroke, 
and Arundel, and Bishop Ross (who acted as agent to Mary, 
while Wood did the like office for the Regent) obtained the © 
Duke’s formal assent, and a letter was written to Mary with 
six proposals embodied in it for her approval and acceptance. 

The letter promised that she should be restored to the 
Throne of Scotland, and at the same time receive a full con- 
firmation of her claim to the succession of the Throne of Eng- 
land, with these provisoes: firstly, that she should never 
impugn the rights of Elizabeth or the heirs of her body ; 
secondly, that she should conclude a perpetual league of offen- 
sive and defensive with England; thirdly, that she should 
allow the English Reformation to be established in Scotland ; 
fourthly, that she was to receive her disloyal subjects into 
favour ; fifthly, she should procure from the Duke of Anjou 
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a renunciation of his claims ; and lastly, that she should 
consent to a marriage with the Duke of Norfolk. 

To the first five she gave her consent, but with regard to 
the last she declared that “ woeful experience taught her 
to prefer a single life, yet she was willing to give way to their 
superior judgment, provided they should obtain the assent 
of Elizabeth, as the disapproval of her English sister in 
regard to her marriage with Darnley had been the cause of 
all her subsequent misfortunes.” 

Following these events, the Duke opened a secret cor- 
respondence with her, through the help of Bishop Ross, and 
Cecil himself gave a grudging acceptance, saying, “if the 
Queen would approve the marriage of Norfolk with her [Mary], 
it might succeed, but I wish,” he adds, ‘‘ myself as free from 
the consideration thereof as I have been from the intelligence 
of devising thereof.” 

This clearly shows that Lord Burghley was certainly not 
actively opposing the marriage, while later he declared solemnly 
that he had used no influence in the matter with Elizabeth. 

As his descendant, the present writer regrets to add “‘he 
was nevertheless assenting, if not actually advising later, 
that the Duke should be sent to the Tower, and he certainly 
promoted his trial, condemnation, and death.” ? 


For the information of Elizabeth and her ministers a 
veritable army of spies was kept employed, and Burghley, 
no doubt, very speedily became aware of the revival of the 
love passages between the Duke and Mary, and an order 
was hastily issued for his arrest, and this fact became the 
signal for the outbreak of trouble in the North. 

Before the Northern insurrection took place the Earls of 
Westmoreland and Northumberland had assembled several 
of the clergy and solemnly put to them the question as to 
whether the unjust impeachment of the Duke of Norfolk would 
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not justify their consciences in taking up arms in defence of 
their own liberties ; not to speak of the treatment accorded 
to one of such ancient nobility in the realm as he. 

The opinions on this point were divided, and it was decided 
to issue a proclamation. In the first instance the Duke’s 
unjust arrest was mentioned as the most important point 
of all; but, though the majority of the people agreed that 
wrong had been done, many thought sufficient grounds for 
rebellion were not proved. 

The Duke himself, being a firm Protestant, disapproved 
thoroughly of insurrection, and hastened to disown his share 
in the proclamation and avow his complete ignorance of 
what had been going forward. Part of the proclamation 
ran as follows: 


“ That it hath been faithfully and deliberately considered 
and devised, by the High and Mighty Prince, Thomas, Duke 
of Norfolk, Henry Earl of Arundel, and William Earl of 
Penborough,! and the said Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, and diverse others of the auncyent nobility 
of this Realm with a comon consent of sondry, the principal 
favourers of God’s word,? to make known the true succession 
of the Crown.” 


Thus implicated, the Duke was obliged to take action, 
and he writes to Elizabeth from the Tower: “ First that 
your Majestie hath cause to conceave I was privie to the Re- 
bellion in the North, by the contentes of Lres [letters] inter- 
septed of the Earl of Westmoreland and of Markenfeld, 
wherein it is said I advysed they should have staid untill 
the Springe.”’ 

From this account it is perfectly clear that in this matter 
no disloyalty to Elizabeth was ever contemplated by the 
Duke, and on hearing of the proclamation of the Northern 
Earls, and their use of his name to further their cause, he is 


1 Pembroke. 2 J.e., clergy. 
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justly indignant, and repudiates them entirely, saying they 
are of ‘“‘ devylish minde.”’ 

He also writes to Elizabeth as follows: “TI offer (if it 
please your Majestie to geave me leave) to trye it, bodye to 
bodye with either of them, that herein they have traitorously 
and falsely belyed me.” He goes on to say that he had no 
idea of marrying Mary, ‘“ without your Hynesse’s favour, 
whych understanding your Majestie mislyke, I took it for a 
full end of my dealynge any further therein.” 

He was forthwith released from his imprisonment in 
the Tower, promising that their correspondence should cease, 
which promise, however, he certainly did not adhere to. 

It has been said that he entered into schemes of procuring 
foreign arms to further Mary’s cause, but he never planned 
for their landing anywhere but in Scotland, where he had 
frankly stated he wished to see her once more enthroned. 

It was in vain that the Duke’s friends tried to intercede 
for him. Lord Sussex wrote to Cecil saying how the Duke 
had told him that Leicester, Lords Arundel and Pembroke 
had all “ earnestly moved” him to marry Mary, and added 
that he was glad to find a ray of hope in that Cecil considered 
that the Duke’s “intent be honourable and worthy.” 

Another friend, Bishop Ross,? with, it is true, a gentle 
hint of the rack, boldly said that ‘‘ he excused the Duke of 
Norfolk because he had done nothing . . . but with consent 
of many of Queen’s Council. Indeed,” the good Bishop 
bravely added, “he could not forsake her [Mary], though he 
had promised to do so, even under his hand and seal; for 
there was before a mutual engagement between them.” 


It appeared that the Duke had written to the Regent Moray 
agreeing to the proposal, and, from the evidence given, there 
is no doubt that in Mary’s escape and in acting as her mediator 
the Duke was guilty; but, as we have said, there was not 
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one tittle of proof that there was any treasonable act done 
by him with regard to Elizabeth. 

The money which had been sent to Scotland was entirely 
for the use of Mary’s friends in that country in support, 
naturally, of her cause; but no word could be found of a 
plot to bring foreign troops into England* for her assistance 
as had been suggested. Indeed, the evidence from Mary’s 
letters to the Duke, her examination after his death, and 
good Bishop Ross’s evidence at the trial, shows that his one 
idea was simply to marry her and restore her to her rightful 
kingdom in the North. 

Of course her brother, the Regent Moray, had the best 
of reasons for not wishing for her return, especially when he 
discovered such was the Duke’s intention, and he not only, as 
we have said, sent her letter to Elizabeth, but had the temerity 
to disclaim his own share in having, in the first place, suggested 
the marriage to the Duke. 

He further, on Maitland’s declining to lend himself to any 
scheme by which to falsify his former actions, writes to Cecil : 
“ Maitland 2 has flatly denied to me to be in any part the 
accuser of the Duke of Norfolk,’ and Moray proceeded to 
place this honourable Maitland under arrest, and ordered his 
trial, but, fearing popular opinion, did not proceed with it. 


So the Duke of Norfolk was to be condemned to die the 
death of a traitor, and by Elizabeth’s orders his arms were 
taken down from their accustomed place in St. George's 
Chapel at Windsor, and the plate from the stall where he 
was wont to worship. 

The order for this is signed in her own hand, and the 
plate is now at Corby Castle,? found there by the late Mr. 
Henry Howard, having probably been obtained and deposited 
by Lord William Howard, the fourth Duke’s youngest son, 
(ancestor to the Earls of Carlisle and the Howards of Corby). 


1 See Lesley’s Negociation ex Anderson in Smollett, vol. vi., p. 265. 
3 Chalmers, vol. ii. D. 8 Howard Book. 
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In September, 1571, therefore, we find the Duke once more 
in the Tower, and on January 16, 1572 (new Style), he was 
duly arraigned for high treason. 

When the trial was proceeding, the Duke lamented his 
action and vainly begged for Elizabeth’s forgiveness, saying : 
“I must ingenuously confess I have failed in my duty to- 
wards the Queen, but not so as to amount to high treason.” 
It must be remembered that, though the Duke had broken 
his promise to Elizabeth with regard to his renewal of the 
correspondence with Mary, he was at the same time bound 
in honour to the latter; and he probably felt it more binding 
to keep faith with his betrothed than to regard so seriously 
a promise forced from him under compulsion. 

Mary, with womanly caution, seems to have destroyed 
all the Duke’s letters, as none are preserved ; but those which 
he received from her were carefully treasured, and one can 
imagine would well have tended to foster and increase the 
attraction which the Duke undoubtedly felt for this fascinating 
Queen. 

She writes on March 19, 1570: 


“Mine own good lord, I have foreborne thys long tyme 
to wryte to you, in respect of the dangers in oft wryting, 
which you seem to feare. But I must remember you of 
your own at tymes, as occasion serveth, and let you know 
continuence of my truthe to you—but if you minde not to 
shrynke at the matter, I wyll dye and lyve with you if not 
in prison—for neyther prison the one way, nor lybertie the 
other, nor all such accydence, good or badde, shall perswade 
me to start from that fayth and obedience I have promised 
you,—but your fortune shall be myne: therefore in all thyngs 
let me knowe your mynde. 

“May 17.—I have received my good constant, your 
comfortable writing, which are to me as welcome as ever 
thing was. I shall never change from you, but during life 
be true and obedient as I have professed, and so I pray you 
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think, and hold me in your Grace, as your own, who daily 
shall pray to God to send you happy and hasty deliverance 
of all your troubles. Your owne.”’ 


Persons confined in those days in the Tower of London 
were deprived of all intercourse with their families, and only 
one companion was given to them. He was what the French 
would call a ‘‘ mouton,” a searching and insinuating spy, 
lamblike in his methods, who was to wheedle himself into 
the confidence of the prisoner and later to report to the 
authorities all he had been told. 

It was a plan adopted in the Spanish Inquisition, and 
one which had there met with considerable success. 

A number of ensnaring questions would be put to the 
various individuals implicated, and then their confessions 
would duly be compared and sifted, and should one prisoner 
seem to make an accusation against another, this would 
be used to draw forth more, until every circumstance be 
thoroughly evolved and understood. 

After the Duke’s accusation, his servants, and also even 
his law adviser, were arrested and placed upon the rack, so 
to ensure a full and unreserved confession of their lord’s 
doings. 


Who, reading Mary Stuart’s pathetic letter, can help 
lamenting that the Duke’s fortitude should have failed him 
during his trial? For, had he remained firm in his defence, 
with all his great influence and support, it is just possible 
that he might have saved his own life and hers, and have 
eventually married her, with advantage to his country. 

But the odds, at that dread tribunal, were all against 
him, and who can wonder that his nerve at length gave 
way ? 

Arraigning him were the Queen’s Sergeant and the Attorney- 
General of the Wards, while twenty-seven selected peers 
were to sit in judgment. After four months of prison life, 
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with no books or intercourse with the outer world, with 
notice of his arraignment only given to him the night before 
it was to take place, and ignorant of the charges to be brought 
against him, or even of the very names of the witnesses who 
were to give evidence, until he finally found himself indicted 
at the bar. 

No counsel was allowed to him, nor even a copy of his 
indictment, as was the custom of his day. Then he was 
asked to answer questions, covering his entire movements 
during the previous three years, and Bishop Ross was called 
upon to give evidence against him. The Bishop was, how- 
ever, restrained from making his statements, because he said 
that he “never conferred with the Duke [himself] in any of 
these matters, but only by his servants, nor yet,” he went 
on to say, “heard him speak one word at any time against 
his duty to his prince or country ; and if I shall be forced 
to be present,” he continued, “I will publicly profess, before 
the whole nobility, that he never opened his mouth maliciously 
or traitorously against the Queen or the Realm.” 

Yet, contrary to this, his confession was distorted freely 
to be against the Duke, instead of in his favour. A message 
was received from Elizabeth during the trial saying that she 
had received from a foreign ambassador full confirmation 
of the charges preferred against the Duke; which information 
might not be disclosed in public, but which the peers could 
learn from Council privately; and, in the absence of the 
accused nobleman, this new evidence was laid before them, 
and the verdict of ‘“‘ Guilty’ returned. 

Giving further interesting particulars, the following account 
was written one hundred and four years later. _ 

When the Duke of Norfolk entered the chamber in which 
his trial was to take place we read that “he perused all the 
lords first of the right hand and then on the left,” and the 
proclamation was read. That finished, he was thus addressed : 

“Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, late of Kennington in Norfolk, 
hold up thy hand.” 
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The Duke then asked that Council might be assigned him, 
and Catlin replied brusquely, “‘ You must have none.” 

“That’s very severe,” the Duke returned. “I have had 
very short warning, not more than fourteen hours, night and 
all. Iamnolawyer. I could not have books to inform my- 
self . . . but must fight without weapons.” 

Asked whether guilty or not guilty, he replied, “ Not 
guilty.” 

The next question put to him was, ‘‘ How wilt thou be 
tried ?” 

“By God and my peers,” was his answer; adding, “I 
am in a great consternation at the treasons thats imputed 
against me... . My memory is ill of itself, and rendered 
much worse by evil usage since my severe imprisonment. 
A man suspected is half condemned,” he concluded bitterly. 

Burham then accused him of conspiring to take the Tower 
of London, and also that he had written letters to the Scottish 
Queen, “ not to pursue the marriage for the love of the Queen 
of Scots, but for ambition for the Crown of England.” 

The Duke acknowledged that the idea of taking the Tower 
had been suggested to him, but remarked that he “‘ refused 
and disliked the idea.” 

Badgered by their accusations, he said, “‘My memory 
is too weak to answer to a heap of matters hudled up I know 
not how, having nothing but truth and ignorance to support 
me, and you are four of the Queen’s Council who have notes, 
and the faculty for flourishing on them, and it is hard for me 
to answer all of a sudden. . . . It was very unlikely and ex- 
treamley untrue [he continued] that I should deal with the 
Pope. I had rather be drawn in pieces with wild horses than 
change from the Faith I was brought up in my youth.” 

With regard to the accusation that the Duke had con- 
sidered landing an army in the difficult wooded country 
round Harwich, he shrewdly suggested to his accusers that, 
if such was the case, he would surely have provided arms and 
powder. “£10 would pay for all I have spent on such like 
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these ten years. I have no cullivers, and not three barrels of 
powder.” 

When questioned in regard to his directions to Radolph 
to burn some letters ‘‘ which Barker had put in a certain 
place,’’ he replied he had done so “for avoiding trouble, 
and that the letters were insignificant.” 

The Duke was then removed from the chamber, and the 
Earl of Shrewsbury asked all the peers one by one their 
opinions on the case, and they all with one accord replied, 
“ Guilty.” 

The Duke was accordingly brought back into the room, 
and on being asked what he had to say in his defence against 
this verdict said: ‘‘ The great God and my own innocence 
be between me and my false accusers.” 

“ Then there was a profound silence a good while; after 
which the Tower axe was turn’d towards the Duke.” * 

Soon followed the awful sentence... . 

‘“ That thou be led from hence to the Tower, and thence 
to be drawn through the midst of London to Tyburn, and there 
to be hanged until thou art half dead, thy bowels to be taken 
out and burnt before thy face, thy head to be cut off, and 
thy body quarter’d, and thy head and quarters to be at the 
Queen’s pleasure, and our Lord have mercy on your soul.” 

The Duke then spoke: 

“You have said unto me as unto a traytor. God forgive 
you, and wash my innocent blood from your souls, that it 
rise not in judgement against you. I die not traytor, but 
a true man, both to my Queen and Country, and since you 
have put me out of your company, I hope to go where I shall 
find much better, who will regard that innocence that you 
have rejected.” 

“ Thus fell,” the account goes on, ‘‘ that illustrious Prince, 
whose greatness in Estate and title was his only crime, for 
being of an antient and splendid family, the blood Royal of 





1 The Avvaignment of Thos. Howard, Duke of Norfolk. British 
Museum. Printed 1685. 
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England and France not being out of his veins. Having an 
estate to support that greatness of {100,000 a year, besides 
fortunes he obtained in marriages.” 


The story continues : 

‘“‘ My Lord of Leicester first proposed the marriage to the 
Duke, which he refused, and he was assured by a letter under 
Queen Elizabeth’s own hand of her consent.” 


It must have been a consolation to the Duke to read and 
re-read the letters which Mary Stuart had written to him 
in these sadly anxious days in the Tower while awaiting 
bravely his terrible end. 

Here is one she had sent him just a year before: 

June 14: 


‘“‘T am ready to accept or refuse, whatsoever conditions 
you think for both our weale, for without yours, I will not 
have any.” 


And again on January 31, 1571: 


‘““Myne own lord, I wrote to you before to know your 
pleasure, yf I should seek to make my enterprise. Yf it please 
you, I care not for the danger, but I would wish you to-seek 
to do the like, for if you and I could escape both another way, 
we would fynde friends enough—and for your lands, I hope 
they should not be lost; for, being free, and honourably 
bound together, you might make such good offers for the 
Countries and the Queen of England, as they should not 
refuse. 

‘““ You have promised to be mine, and I yours: I believe 
the Queen of England and the Countries should like of it, 
meaning you promised me, and could not leave. If you find 
the danger great, doe as you think best, and let me know 
what you please, that I doe; for I will ever be for you sake 
perpetual prysoner, or put my life in perill for your weale and 
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myne: As you please command me, for I will, for all the world,? 
follow your commands, so you be not in danger for me at the 
so doing. I wyll either, yf I be by humble submission, and 
all my Kynne were against ytt, or by other ways, woorke for 
your lyberties, solong as I lyve—let me know—your mynde— 
I pray God preserve you, and kepe us both from deceytful 
frinds—this last of January—your owne faythfull to death. 


Queen of Scots. 
“My NorrFo_k.” ? 


An order exists in Lord Burghley’s handwriting, signed by 
Queen Elizabeth and dated September 15, 1571, to put the 
Duke’s servant, Barber, and his lawyer, Lawrence Bannistre, 
to the rack, in order to extort evidence against the Duke. This 
was sent to Sir Thomas Smith, the Master of Requests, and 
the receipt of it was acknowledged at the Tower on Sep- 
tember 16. Evidence taken on the rack was made by Sir 
Thomas on the seventeenth, and sent to Lord Burghley on 
the eighteenth ; and again a letter was written on the twentieth, 
making mention of Bannistre’s confession on the rack. 

For allthis, Burghley and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on their oaths at the trial, said that Barber’s confession had 
been freely given,? and when the Queen’s Sergeant made the 
observation that ‘‘Bannistre must have been shrewdly 
cramped when he told that tale,” the reply made to him 
was, “No more than you were.” Then, again, on the Duke’s 
saying, ‘‘I can speak with nobody, if I may have had them 
face to face, and been allowed to bring forth my proofs... 
and therewith made them remember themselves,” the 
Attorney-General replied: “If you doubt impulsion, you 
shall hear how willingly and how freely he confessed it, 
because the same examination was taken before Sir Thomas 
Smith, and subscribed with his hand.” 

Dr. Wilson, on oath, swore to Sir Thomas Smith’s hand- 


a [Before all the world]. Hav. “MSS., vol. i., art. 299. 
® British Museum. 8 Lingard, p. 327. 
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writing. ‘‘ Here} are four or five persons, evidently perjured 
[while] in Crown positions, facts suppressed, unworthy shifts, 
illegal contrivances, and forced inferences, lost the Duke 
his life, and his family most of their paternal estate.” 


At the execution ? the Duke of Norfolk was attended by 
Dr. Nowell, Dean of St. Paul’s, and the following letter was 
written to Lord Burghley after it had taken place: 


‘“‘T have heard the late Duke of Norfolk say divers times, 
that he, having noo moo pares of hosen that he will weare, 
savying on payre (for such have enie velvet upon them he 
wyll not weare, being a condemned person), hath been driven 
sondrie times to mend and patche the same, for that he feareth 
yf he should procure a nue payre, it wolde be misconstrued 
as a signe of hys hope and desier of longer lieff, as was that 
other report of his desire to eate flesh.” 


Another letter shows a touching testimony to the Duke’s 
affection for a friend of his childhood. It was written by 
Mr. Skipwith, under-keeper at the Tower (also to Lord 
Burghley) in respect of the Duke. He says: 


“He longeth much for Mr. Foxe, his old Scolemaster, to 
whom he much desyres to performe that faithe, which he 
ferst grounded him in, and sure I fynd him little altered, 
but lyveth now in such order as he before dyd, determined 
and verie settled towards God as ever I saw eny.” 


And lastly from Sir Owen Hopton, the Governour of 
the Tower, also to Lord Burghley, beginning : 


“Right Honourable, Sincs the late Dewke hath finished 
his lyffe, whose dedd corse remayneth here (unburyed), your 








1 Howard book. @ June 2, 1572. 
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pleasure to be known, whether he shall be buried within the 
Chauncell of the said Church or not, as other of equall degree 
hathe bene, as the Duke of Suffolk, as others. 

“Mr. Deane of Poles, by your lycens is determyned to 
bury hym this afternoon, your furder pleasure to be knowen 
for his men, Mr. Darsye and Anthony Norton, who wayted 
uppon him in his Chamber, and one Blower his Cooke.* 

“Yours to command, 
“OQ, C. Hopton.” ? 


This was addressed to the Earl of Leicester and Burghley. 


Ten days after the Duke’s execution, Lord “ Delaware,” ° 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Wilson, and Sir Thomas Bromley 
were sent to Mary, now overcome with grief and mourning, 
to expostulate with her by way of accusation. 

To their questions the unhappy Queen vouchsafed the 
following answers, which none can read without a conviction 
that in Mary’s character was much which might have enabled 
her (had she but fallen into better hands in earlier days) to 
rule a kingdom with wisdom and justice, while her history 
would have come down to us respected and beloved, and 
unsullied by the crime and caprice which so unhappily stains 
it to-day. 

Her replies were under five headings 

“Firstly, that she was an absolute sovereign, dependent 
upon none; she had not usurped the Title and Arms of Eng- 
land, but the French King, her husband, had imposed it on 
her; but since his death she had not borne them, and would 
not challenge them as long as Queen Elizabeth or her children 
lived. 

“ Secondly, she never intended marriage with the Duke 
of Norfolk, to the Queen’s prejudice ; for she was of opinion 


1 It would appear that the usual ‘‘ Mouton” had left him after 
the trial. 
# State Paper. Camden's Elizabeth. ® De la Warr. 
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it would be for the good of the Commonwealth, but she had 
not renounced it, being contracted to him. That she did advise 
the Duke himself out of prison and danger, as she was obliged 
to do, by the love of a wife. 

“ Thirdly, had raised no rebellion, nor was accessory to 
any, ready to discover any designs against the Queen—and 
never relieved the English rebels. 

“Fourthly, she had excited none to set her at liberty, 
but had lent a willing ear to such offers; her letters from 
the Pope were on subjects of piety, and was not the procurer 
of the Bull, and threw it into the fire.” 

(The Pope had stirred the country by issuing a Bull of 
Excommunication against the Queen, which was found nailed 
to the Bishop of London’s door. 

This is told in Camden’s annals, written in Latin, and 
the story goes that when, in later years, the great Earl of 
Clarendon was reading aloud to his father, in his house at 
Purton, Wilts, the account of how one John Felton had so 
nailed this Bull, “a person of the neighbourhood knocked 
at the door, and told them that a post had just gone through 
the village to Charlton, the Earl of Berkshire’s, to inform the 
Earl that the Duke of Buckingham was killed the day before 
by another John Felton.” 4) 

The fourth reply continues: 

“That she never desired aid from the Spaniard or the 
Pope, for invading of England, but had implored their assist- 
ance to resettle her in her kingdom, but that with the Queen’s 
knowledge. 

“Fifthly, that if any scruple remain about those letters, 
or about consummating the marriage by force of arms, she 
prays that, since she is born of the Blood Royal, England, she 
may give in her personal answer at the next Session of the 
English Parliament.” 

As every statement made by her agreed with the substance 
of her letters, and also with the line which the late Duke had 

1 See The Story of Purton, D. 22, a 
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pursued in self-defence at his trial, there is no doubt that in 
Mary’s answers she had got quite the best of her accusers, 
for there was really nothing more to be said. But, however 
convincing her replies to these noblemen may have been, 
the Duke of Norfolk was dead, and could not come back to 
life, no matter what decisions might be arrived at by their 
enquiries. 


The Duke’s execution was shortly followed by that of the 
Earls of Northumberland 1 and Berwick at York, and after 
the deaths of these unfortunate peers it seemed that any 
danger as to Elizabeth’s tenure of her Crown had disappeared, 
and a period of peace and prosperity, such as had never before 
been known in England, ensued. 

The Earl of Northumberland,? who was accused of high 
treason, had been examined by Lords Hunsdon and Burghley 
in person, and having, as he well knew, no hope of pardon, 
he had replied to his questioners boldly and daringly, “ avow- 
ing the supremacy of the Pope, and affirming the Realm to be 
in a state of schism, and that those who rendered obedience 
to Elizabeth were no less than hereticks.” ° 


The prosperity, and consequent security, which this peace- 
ful period inaugurated did much towards consolidating the 
passionate loyalty and affection with which Elizabeth now 
came to be regarded by her subjects. ‘“‘I have desired,” 
she told her Parliament, ‘‘ to have the obedience of my subjects 
by love, and not by compulsion.”’ Like our own King George, 
she was, it is true, heart and soul for England, and her people 
came in time to know it, and on this account she won not only 
their confidence but their love. 

Yet Mary Stuart still lived, and Elizabeth never either 
forgave or forgot what had happened, although for a time 


—_— 





1 Beheaded August 22, 1572. 


2 Great uncle of seventh Earl, who married Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
8 Burke’s Peerage, 
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Mary, weary and broken with failure and disappointment, 
seemed unable to give her further reason for anxiety. “Let 
me go,’ she writes to her cousin, the Queen ; “ let me retire 
from this island to some solitude, where I may prepare my 
soul to die; grant this, and I will sign away every right which 
either I or mine can claim.” 

But Elizabeth would not heed her; and now Mary, 
desperate and careless of consequences, begins a plot against 
the Queen’s life. 

Anthony Babington headed a band of young Catholics, 
and, with Mary’s approval, swore to take her cousin’s life, 
and Mary’s hand approved the plan. All was soon dis- 
covered, and Mary’s guilt unquestioned. The trial took 
place at Fotheringay Castle, and the verdict could be none 
other than “guilty,” while Parliament prayed for her execu- 
tion. The Council endorsed the prayer, but Elizabeth 
wavered. Perhaps some feeling for the common blood, perhaps 
a superstitious dread, may have influenced her, but at last, 
under severe pressure and persuasion, she gave her consent 
and hurriedly signed the order. 

A copy of this deed may be seen at Charlton, with the 
great signature of Elizabeth R. and also a picture of the Cross 
bequeathed by Mary to the Countess of Arundel! as a keep- 
sake. Itis said that, when signed, Elizabeth flung the warrant 
on the floor as though to disown her responsibility ; but her 
lords hastily seized it and, so empowered, lost no time in 
carrying her order through. 

In the great hall at Fotheringay Castle the block was 
laid, and the beautiful woman, surrounded by her weeping 
ladies, turned to them before laying her head upon it. ‘‘ Do 
not weep,” she said. “I have given my word for you. Tell 
my friends,” she added, “ that I die a good Catholic.” 

A touching account of the last scene ? at Fotheringay may 
be read, telling of how Mary was attended by her faithful 





1 See Chapter VIII. * Cuthbert Bede, Fotheringay. 
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maids-of-honour, Jane Kennedy and Elizabeth Curle, who 
stayed by their lady’s side till all was over. The story is 
told as follows : 


“They then assisted her to disrobe, taking off her chain 
and gold pomander beads, and laying her crucifix on the 
stool. 

“The chief executioner seized it as his perquisite; and 
Jane Kennedy, after a struggle, snatched it from him. ‘ Friend,’ 
said Mary to him, ‘ let her have it, she will give you more than 
its value in money.’ It was the rosary she had bequeathed 
to the Countess of Arundel.” 


In a letter! from Lord Burghley to Sir Robert Cecil he gives 
a graphic description of the final act in the drama at Fotherin- 
gay. He describes Queen Mary’s first appearance on that 
dread day, saying: 


“She seemed not to be in any terrer . . . by her outward 
gestures, or behaveour, other than marvylinge she should dye, 
but rather with smyling cheere and pleasant countynance.” 


Then of her personal appearance the letter proceeds to 
speak : 


* Of stature tall, of bodie corpulent, round showlderd, her 
face fatt and brod, duble chenned, and hasle eyed, her bor- 
rowed heare borne hir attyre on hir head was on this manner. 
She had a dressing of lawne with bone lace, a pomander chaine 
with an Agnes Dei about her neck, a crucifix in her hand, a 
payer of beades at hir girdle, with a goulding crosse at th’ 
end of it, a vaile of lawne fastened to hir cawle, with a bowed 
out wyre, and edged round about with a boned lace. Her 
gown of black satten prynted, with a trayne, and long sleffes 
to the ground with a range of buttons of jette trimmed with 





1 Hon, C, Howard, Anecdotes of the Howard Family, 
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pearle, and short sleeffes of black satten, cut with a pair of 
sleeffes of purple velvet hole. Under them, hir kirtle, hole of 
figured satten black, her petycote uper bodie unlaced in the 
back of crymsen satten, her peticote . . . of crymsen velvet, 
hir shoes of Spanish leather with the rowgh hide outward. 
A payer of green silk garters hir nether stockings worsted 
colured water set, clocked with sylver, and next hir legg, a 
payer of Jarley hose whit.” 


He describes the Queen’s absolute composure and dignity 
as she entered the hall. 

Mailvin, on seeing her, falls on his knees before her in tears. 
Mary assures him that he should soon see ‘“‘ Mary Steward’s 
trubles receive their long expected end, for [she said] the 
world is but vanytie, and subject still to more sorrow than a 
whole ocian of teares can bewayle.” 

To this she solemnly added that never was she willing 
that England and Scotland should be united. Lord Burghley 
then continues : 


“ Haveing the stoole brought to hir she satt downe, and 

. sylence being made, the Queen’s commyssion was 
oppenly redd by Mr. Beale, and all present, with a loud voice 
said ‘God save the Queen.’”’ Mary was still quite calm ; 
indeed, ‘‘so merry and cheerful... as if it had been a 
pardon from her Majesty for her life.” 


Then followed an interminable exhortation from Dr.Fletcher, 
which must have tried her sorely. He quoted Scripture at 
great length, and implored her at this, the eleventh hour, to 
abjure her faith and be converted. But Mary calmly assured 
him that she was “settled in the ancyente Catholic and 
Romayne religion, in defence of which by God’s help,” she 
concluded, “‘I mean to spend my bloud.”’ 

Burghley then relates how she prayed aloud in Latin, and 
soon began to prepare herself for the final scene, 
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When the executioners, who stood near, stepped forward 
to assist her, she smilingly remarked she had “never had 
such grooms before.” 

She then laid her head upon the block, her hair falling 
over it, and one executioner gently holding her thus, the 
other, with his axe, made two strokes before her head was 
severed from her body, ‘‘ when she made a small groane and 
soe dyed.” 


A rough sketch was made by Lord Burghley for the last 
act at Fotheringay, and those interested may see it for 
themselves in the Manuscript Room at the British Museum. 
A “‘chayre for ye Queen of Scots”’ is placed in the centre 
of the drawing, just above a dividing rail which crosses the 
hall. 

When Elizabeth realised that the final penalty had been 
exacted, she turned on all who had been instrumental in 
persuading her to sign the death warrant in a very frenzy of 
rage. Even Cecil was for a time out of favour ; and Davidson, 
who carried the warrant, found himself in the Tower. The 
Catholics, infuriated, joined together, forgetting their differences 
in the insult to their creed, and Philip of Spain, who, by Mary’s 
death, came next to the succession in the Catholic interest, 
conceived his grand plot for the conquest of England, and 
thus was the Armada expedition inaugurated. 


“*Oh, be remembered, 
No outrageous thing from vassal actors can be wiped away ; 
Then King’s misdeeds cannot be hid in clay.” 
—Lucrece. 





CHAPTER VII 


Mary Tudor Ascends the Throne—Her Courtship and Marriage— 
Philip’s Arrogance—A Mythical Son—Charles V., his Appetite 
and Cruelties—Vast Possessions—Retires from the World—Calais 
Lost to Mary—Her Death—Philip’s Proposal to Elizabeth—His 
Zeal for Rome—Autd-da-Fé—The Spanish Armada—cCharles, 
Lord Howard—A True Patriot—Discovers the Truth—Fire- 
ships Despatched—Armada in Confusion—Howard Short of 
Gunpowder—Storms come to England’s Aid—Thomas, First 
Earl of Suffolk—Raleigh, Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins—‘‘Newspaper 
Account’’—The Atlantic Fight—Sir Richard Grenville—The Little 
Revenge—Lord Thomas Howard’s Conduct—Hunsdon House— 
Queen Mary’s Talk with Ridley—Lady Bryan’s Letter—The Earl 
of Essex—Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—The Ring. 


WHEN Mary Tudor succeeded her father; Henry VIII., on 
the Throne of England, the Emperor, Charles V., conceived 
the idea of a match between his son Philip (then aged twenty- 
six) and this English Queen. A contemporary writer! thus 
describes her: ‘A princess of thirty-seven, disagreeable in 
her temper and manners, homely in her person, and entirely 
destitute of every female charm.”’ However, as Philip was, 
like his father, of an ambitious turn of mind, he raised no 
objection to this not very alluring prospect, and a messenger 
was sent off at once to the Court of London with formal pro- 
posals for the Queen’s hand. 

Mary accepted the offer without a moment’s hesitation, 
for the well-known bigotry of Philip, which to others might 
have been a drawback, was in her eyes a recommendation 
above all else. She had, of course, the Spanish blood of 
Catharine of Aragon in her veins, and she was overjoyed to 
think how this alliance would help her to accomplish that 





1 Ribier, tom. ii., p. 457. 
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which she so ardently desired, namely, the extirpation of the 
Protestant religion in England. 

Her English subjects were not of the Queen’s mind, how- 
ever, for they fully realized the restless ambition of Philip 
and his father, and, knowing the unattractive appearance and 
character of their own sovereign, they deemed that Philip’s 
advances could only be actuated by dreams of power and 
avarice. 

They felt that a marriage between two people of such 
severe and imperious natures did not augur well for the future 
of England, and much apprehension was expressed lest Spain 
should obtain dominion over Mary’s subjects, remembering 
the cruel barbarities which had been practised in other 
countries which had come under Spanish influence. And 
then, above all, there was the dread of Rome and all that 
that might mean to the Reformed Church. 

Charles, alive to all this suspicion, endeavoured to persuade 
Mary to cease her persecutions of the Protestants, and to 
resume her father’s title of ‘‘ Head of the Church.’’ He sent 
large sums to bribe the House of Parliament, and offered good 
terms in the marriage settlements. Firstly, Philip should 
only be king in name ; secondly, that no foreigner was to have 
employment in England; further, that no new laws should 
be made on account of the marriage ; and, last of all, an under- 
taking was given that England should not be drawn into any 
wars which might break out between France and Spain. Other 
stupendous advantages were that any issue of the marriage 
should not only inherit the Throne of England and that of 
the Netherlands, but also, should Don Carlos die without an 
heir, succeed to the Throne of Spain. 

Charles, besides, undertook that, should Mary die child- 
less, Philip should not succeed to her kingdom. 

The Queen’s marriage with Philip was strongly recom- 
mended by the Duke of Norfolk, Arundel, Paget, and 
Bishop Gardner, and when the House of Commons sent a 
committee to remonstrate with the Queen in the strongest 
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terms against such a step, Mary promptly dissolved the 
Parliament. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt attempted by force of arms to protest, 
and engaged to arm the men of Kent, while Sir Peter Carew 
agreed to do the like in Devonshire, and the Duke of 
Suffolk, in a similar way, endeavoured to raise the Midland 
counties. 

Carew, too impetuously rising before the appointed day, 
was to find his forces quickly dispersed by the Earl of Bedford 
and himself obliged to fly to France. Suffolk, hearing of 
what had happened, attempted with his two brothers to raise 
the counties of Warwick and Leicester, but so hotly was he 
pursued by the Earl of Huntingdon, in command of three 
hundred horse, that after dismissing his followers he was 
found, promptly seized and taken prisoner to London. 

Wyatt had better luck in Kent, for, after publishing a 
declaration at Maidstone against Mary’s unjust proceedings, 
and the danger of England being enslaved by Spain, the 
people flocked to his standard in prodigious numbers. 

The Queen’s guard, on the other hand, was headed by the 
Duke of Norfolk and Sir Henry Jernegan, with a body of 
500 Londoners under the command of one Brett. 

A treacherous scheme between Brett and Sir George Harper 
was arranged, the latter posing as one of the malcontent 
party. On the approach of the opposing forces, Harper and 
the 500 Londoners pretended to desert, as being convinced 
that the designs of Mary were so unpalatable to Englishmen 
that to side with Wyatt was the only possible step. 

Wyatt, astonished and amazingly pleased no doubt at 
such an unexpected development (as the Londoners were 
chiefly Protestants), was now more than ever resolved to fight, 
and accordingly led his troops to Southwark, where he de- 
manded that Mary should give him possession of the Tower, 
deliver four councillors as hostages, and, to crown all, im- 
mediately marry an Englishman ! 

When Wyatt reached Southwark he found the bridge 
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barricaded against him, so he marched up to Kingston and 
there crossed the river with 4,000 men. 

But all his schemes went astray on account of unavoidable 
delays, and his popularity began to wane, for though he 
entered Westminster without opposition, his followers, finding 
that no person of distinction espoused his cause, gradually 
melted away, and Wyatt himself was seized near Temple Bar 
by Sir Maurice Berkley. 

Nearly seventy of his unfortunate followers were executed, 
400 others appearing before the Queen, begging for mercy 
on their knees, with halters round their necks, were for- 
given; while Wyatt himself was promptly tried, condemned, 
and executed. 

Now Mary and Philip had never met, but she had fallen 
so violently in love with him that she could hardly bear 
to wait for his arrival, and this in spite of Philip’s most 
cold behaviour to her; for we read that he never even 
troubled to write her a letter to explain the delay in his 
coming ! 

At length, however, all was in readiness, and the Marquis 
de las Nevas was sent to tell the eager bride to expect her 
bridegroom 

Philip first paid a visit to the shrine of St. Jago, in Galicia, 
and there heard Mass with much religious fervour; “ kneel- 
ing on the ground, without allowing the monks to furnish 
him with a cushion, and recommending himself to the pro- 
tection of the Patron Saint.” } 

Philip set sail from Corunna, and reached Southampton 
in July, 1554, after a good passage, and the marriage took 
place at Winchester, a few days later. Philip brought with 
him a brilliant train of courtiers, and tried by the pomp 
and circumstance of his public appearances to dazzle and 
please the English. But, try as he would, he was too Spanish, 
too haughty, too distant for their tastes. He allowed no 


1 Carte B., 17, p. 312. 
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one to approach him without special permission, not even 
the highest noble in the land. 

It was not long before Mary, in her desire to gain Philip’s 
affection (which appealed more to her than did the interests 
of her subjects), decided formally to request Parliament to 
declare Philip the presumptive heir to the Crown. This, 
however, they refused to swallow, and a curt refusal was 
returned, accompanied by a. grudging permission to Philip 
to assume the honorary title of king. 

Philip, seeing that the only way to power was through 
conciliation, now tried to obtain favour by inducing the Queen 
to liberate several important persons who were imprisoned 
owing to dissatisfaction with Mary’s government. He also 
pleased his wife’s subjects by taking the part of the Lady 
Elizabeth, who had been so unkindly treated by her 
half-sister. 

For a time Mary therefore curbed her activities in religious 
persecution, but her taste for such measures was not long 
in calling for further victims, and courts, no less arbitrary 
than the Spanish Inquisition, were formed in London. 

There is no doubt that Philip supported Mary in these 
cruel barbarities, but, ever ready in his endeavour to gull 
his consort’s subjects, he actually arranged with one of his 
Franciscan friars to preach a sermon on toleration. News 
that a child was expected was given out, and as this fact was 
firmly believed in by the royal couple themselves, the desirable 
event was most eagerly awaited by all. 

Indeed, on April 30, 1555, a report went out that Mary 
had had a son. The bells of all the churches rang a merry 
peal, and bonfires blazed when night fell. In St. Paul’s a 
Te Deum was sung, and Carte tells us that “a priest indulged 
his credulity to such a height, as to describe, with great 
particularity, the [very] proportions and features of the 
young prince, whom he represented as the healthiest and most 
beautiful that had ever been seen.”’ 

However, it all proved to be a mistake, and Mary’s feeble 
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health, in combination with her natural sourness of disposi- 
tion, so increased her unattractiveness to Philip that, after 
fourteen months of married life, he left her and went to live 
in the Netherlands. 

The Emperor Charles was a martyr to gout, and on this 
account was obliged, as time went on, to abandon many of 
his former activities in the government of so many States ; 
and, had he not feared the grasping ambition of his son, he 
would have been glad to appoint him as chief administrator 
of his kingdom, and thus abrogate much of his authority in 
Philip’s favour. But he was afraid to do so, and for a time 
things went on as before. 

Charles was far from being an attractive character, but 
though others may have been as cruel and vindictive as he, 
few in the pages of history can surpass him in the disgusting 
vice of gluttony. His day began at 5 a.m., when a meal 
was brought to him of a fowl, “‘ seethed in milk, and dressed 
in sugar and spices.” He then returned to his slumbers for 
a time. 

At noon a repast of no less than twenty dishes was daily 
prepared. A few hours were then allowed for the necessary 
process of digestion, but soon after vespers the first supper 
was partaken of (this apparently the lightest meal of the 
day), while at midnight, or an hour later, the real feast of 
the twenty-four hours was discussed, when, after great 
quantities of meat had been eaten, he would turn to 
immense dishes of pastry and sweetmeats, and all the 
while wash down his food with vast draughts of beer and 
wine. 

As was to be expected, Nature sometimes rebelled at 
the enormous amount of foods and liquid she was invited to 
absorb, and Charles complained to his major-domo that his 
food tasted insipid. His reply was that the cook could do 
no more, unless he would order a pasty of watches to be made, 
which remark much amused the Emperor, for his taste for 
horology was well known, 
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Charles is said tohave laughed longer at this sally than he 
had ever laughed before in all his life. 1 

We do not know if the Emperor’s much-tried digestion at 
length demanded a change of life in strident terms which 
brooked no refusal, but the historical fact is that Charles 
eventually did decide to retire from the world and its trials, 
to “his retreat in Spain, where, having buried himself in the 
solitude of a convent [sic], renouncing all his schemes of glory 
and ambition, he seldom enquired, or even suffered his do- 
mestics to inform him, concerning what was passing in the 
world.”’ ? 

But although Charles could not transfer his entire empire 
to his son while life lasted, Philip was, on his father’s retire- 
ment, quite the most powerful monarch of his day. 

His subjects were not only in Europe, for in Asia and 
Africa, Peru and the mines of Mexico, Chili and Potasi, he held 
vast territories, and these produced for him untold riches; 
while as to his navy, it was the largest in the world. 

His army also was thoroughly disciplined and well supplied 
with capable officers, and, above all, it was accustomed only 
to victory. 

Now while Philip was plodding and hard-working, his 
dreams of further power and dominions were but lightly veiled 
by a cloak of religious zeal. The Pope leaned upon him as 
the most likely monarch to further the fortunes of the Church 
of Rome, and was continually occupied in courting his 
favour. 

For over two hundred years the town of Calais had been 
in the hands of the English, and the kings of France had 
been fully alive to the danger of continuing to allow a hostile 
nation to hold so important a landing-place in their midst. 
But Calais was thought to be impregnable, and Henry knew 
how easy it was for the English to land provisions and men 
there so long as they could retain possession of the town. 
aI ee acne hg Sst et men bolt lactn 


1 Standard Library of Literature. 2 Giamoni, tom. iv., p. 198. 
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The Duc de Guise! knew that during the winter it was 
the custom of the English garrison to reduce its numbers, 
trusting to the natural defences of the position. However, 
Mary’s minister, Wentworth, was well informed as to the 
Duc’s plans, and he implored Mary to neglect no means to 
support the troops who were in charge of so important a 
place as Calais. 

Guise, realising this, lost no time in putting his plans into 
operation, and in only an eight days’ siege, and in spite of a 
most gallant fight put up by the garrison, Calais was lost to 
England. 

Shortly after this Guisnes and Ham also fell to Guise’s 
troops, the result being that all the possessions acquired in 
France at the Battle of Cregy by Edward III. were now restored 
to France. 

Mary never recovered from this terrible blow, and used 
to say that, when she died, the word “‘Calais”” would be 
found written on her heart. Her death was probably acceler- 
ated by these events, for, not long delayed, it took place on 
November 17, 1558. 

Now it did not suit Philip’s plans that Calais should be 
lost to England, for, in his schemes against France, he always 
intended that that port should be kept conveniently open for 
the English to land an army in his favour, and he therefore 
zealously supported Elizabeth when she firmly declined to 
make peace until it was restored to her. 

Philip further decided that his marriage with Elizabeth 
might prove useful, and the Duke of Feria was sent to London 
to consult with the Queen and to promise a dispensation 
from the Pope should she consent. But Elizabeth saw that 
to agree to this proposal would be to pronounce herself illegiti- 
mate, and also to lose for ever the support of her Protestant 
subjects, and thus only play into the hands of her Catholic 
cousin, Mary, Queen of Scots. 


1 See Chapter VI. 
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For a time Elizabeth thought it. prudent to feed Philip 
with soft words, but she never really had any idea of a marriage 
with him; and when the Queen began to make some plans 
to abolish Popery in her dominions Philip’s ardour over the 
restoration of Calais began perceptibly to cool, for he saw 
that his efforts to obtain her consent to a marriage with him 
were now about hopeless. 

Elizabeth, realizing this, very wisely decided to make the 
best of a bad job, and offered that Henry should either promise 
(with sufficient safeguards) to restore Calais to her within 
eight years, or, in default, agree to pay her the sum of 500,000 
crowns so long as she, on her part, did not within this term 
break the proposed peace. 

Shortly after this Philip took as his second wife Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the King of France, while Henry’s sister 
married the Duke of Savoy, and at the wedding festivities 
held following these marriages a terrible accident took place. 
King Henry, having entered the lists during a tournament 
with the Count de Montgomery, was unfortunate enough to 
receive a splinter in his eye, which in a few days was to prove 
fatal. 


The death of the Emperor Charles had not abated the 
religious persecution of the Protestants in the Netherlands, 
for Philip was more zealous in this pursuit than even his father 2 
had been, and he busied himself in promulgating edicts against 
them, and formed also a special tribunal with the object of 
extirpating heresy. Not only to teach the reformed faith, 
but even to be present at the meetings of its adherents was 
sufficient to send innumerable men to a cruel death by the 
sword, while women were savagely condemned to be buried 
alive. 

Some were even thus treated who had promised to repent 
themselves of their errors, while others were committed to the 





1 It is said that 50,000 Protestants lost their lives in Charles V.’s 
reign. 
Oo—I 
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names, and any who even harboured the accused or gave 
them shelter met with a like fate. All their possessions 
were confiscated, and large rewards were given to informers 
At length Philip tired of the Netherlands, and decided to 
appoint a regent there and return himself to Spain. He set 
sail with a fleet of seventy ships on August 20, 1559, and arrived 
in safety ; but before his ships could be unloaded a terrible 
storm arose and over 1,000 men perished, while many treasures 
he had brought with him, including pictures, statues and 
other works of art, were lost. 

Philip was received in Spain with joy and affection by 
his subjects; he was at home with them, speaking their 
language and understanding their tastes, as he assumed the 
magnificence of State which ever appealed highly to their 
Southern imaginations. He was soon busy arranging his 
plans for an even more rigorous persecution of any who dared - 
to differ from the Church of which he was so ardent a member, 
and the story of the Spanish Inquisition, and the long and 
frightful atrocities which, by the order of this tribunal, were 
inflicted on these unfortunate ‘so-called heretics is a lurid 
chapter in the Book of Humanity. 

Before the King’s arrival in Spain, in the city of Valladolid, 
an Aut6-da-Fé had been celebrated, and a large number of 
Protestants suffered death by fire. There were still in the 
prisons some who had been condemned to death, and Philip, 
eager to show his zeal, expressed a wish to see the ordeal 
himself when another should take place. 

This was arranged, and, with great solemnity, Philip, Don | 
Carlos, and his sister sat and looked on While the foul deed 
was done. 

One of the condemned, Don Carlos de Sessa, who dared 
to beg the King for mercy, received this reply from Philip: 
“No. I would myself carry wood to burn my own son, were 
he such a wretch} as thou.” 


1 Cabrera, lib. v. ciii. 
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Now, such behaviour as this on Philip’s part was soon well 
known in England, and it can be imagined that, when the 
news arrived of the threatened invasion of our shores by the 
Spanish Armada, consternation was felt in the length and 
breadth of the country; and how many were the tales told, 
and possibilities foretold, of what would happen should 
Philip’s expedition prove successful. 

The Catholics were not a whit behind the Protestants in 
their abhorrence of the idea of an invader, and Elizabeth took 
care that stories should be carefully spread of the terrible 
doings in Spain; and descriptions were even given freely of 
the instruments of torture in abundant store on the ans of 
the Armada. 

The ships were said to carry 2,850 great guns, were victualled 
for six months, and had a store of ammunition such as only a 
King with the mines of America behind him could afford to 
supply. 

The first report which Elizabeth received was reassuring, 
for she was told that a great storm had so damaged the fleet 
that it was unable to proceed; and she actually desired her 
Secretary Walsingham to write to Lord Howard directing him 
to lay up four of his largest ships and discharge the seamen. 

But happily Lord Howard was not so easily gulled by a 
report, and patriotically begged to be allowed to keep his 
Ships, at his own expense if necessary, until further reliable 
news should come through. 

Following on this, Lord Howard himself set sail for Corunna 
in a brisk north wind to discover the real facts, and deter- 
mined, should nd a really helpless and depleted fleet, to 
hastily complete their destruction. When the coast of Spain 
was reached Lord Howard discovered the truth, and the 
exaggeration of the report, and dreading lest meanwhile the 
Spaniards might, in a favourable south wind, have set sail 
for England, he hastily returned to Plymouth. 

In a letter to Lord Burghley, Lord Howard wrote, on 
February 29, 1588: 
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‘Tf I may have the four great ships come to me in time 
and 20 good hoys, but with 20 men apiece, which is but a 
small charge, and each of them with but two iron pieces, I 
doubt not but to make a good account of anything that shall 
be done by the Spanish forces, and I will make him wish his 
galleys at home again. ...I protest before God, and as 
my soul shall answer for it, that I think there were never 
in any place in the world, worthier ships than these, for so 
many and as few as we are, if the King of Spain’s forces be 
not hundreds we will make good sport with them, and I 
pray you tell her Majesty from me that her money was well 
given for the Avk Ralegh,! for I think her the odd ship in 
the world for all conditions; and truly I think there can 
no great ship make me change and go out of her. We can 
see no sail, great or small, but how far soever they be off, we 
fetch them, and speak with them.” 


Before this, Lord Howard had written saying that Spain 
was aware that the English were like bears tied to stakes, 
and that the dogs might worry them with impunity. In 
this campaign Lord Thomas Howard, afterwards the first 
Earl of Suffolk, was in command of the Golden Lion ; this 
ship was built in 1582, 500 tons, and a crew of 250, with 38 
guns. She was an unlucky ship, for the men mutinied, and 
’ in 1609 she was broken up. 

(Lord Thomas Howard’s ship on the expedition to the 
Azores was the Elizabeth Jonas ; she weighed goo tons, and 
carried a crew of 500 men and 56 guns.) 


Lord Howard displayed all the wisdom and caution of 
a great admiral in the manner with which he contented himself 
by watching for his opportunity to harry and delay the larger 
fleet against which he was opposed: and consequently he 
was able to force them to sail in much closer formation than 


* Bought from Sir Walter Raleigh for £5,000. In 1572 deducted 
from his 1ebt to the Crown. 
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they would otherwise have chosen to do. We are told that 
on August 7, 1588, Lord Howard gave directions that eight 
ships be filled with pitch, sulphur, and other inflammable 
material, and sent off before the wind against the enemy. 

It was a dark night, and a general panic swept over the 
entire Armada. Some weighed their anchors, some cut their 
cables, some ran foul of each other in the general confusion, 
and many were reduced to ‘helpless wreckage. 

When day dawned Lord Howard was much gratified to 
find how successful had been his strategy, and, fortified by 
the arrival of reinforcements in ships fitted out by the nobility 
and gentry of England, he rushed on the foe, giving them 
no time to reorganise their scattered fleet. The battle lasted 
from four in the morning till six at night, and, in spite of 
the extreme bravery of the Spaniards, the ultimate result 
was that ten of their largest ships were either aground, sunk, 
or forced to surrender. 

A story is told of one of the largest Spanish ships which, 
battered and sinking, contained but a few survivors of the 
crew ; nevertheless, on one of the officers proposing surrender, 
he was promptly despatched by another, who in his turn was 
killed by the brother of the first. 

The ship then foundered, while a few survivors were 
picked up by the English to tell the tale. At length Lord 
Howard ! discovered that it was the intention of the Duke de 
Medina to make a circuit of the British Isles; so he first 
despatched Lord Seymour, with part of the fleet, to join 
the Dutch in watching the Duke of Parma’s movements, while 
he, with most of his fleet, set off in pursuit of the Armada. 

Fearing a shortage of gunpowder (how this recalls the 
story of a later day!), he refrained from attacking them for 
three days, following closely on their heels, awaiting his 
chance. Grotius,? the contemporary historian, tells us that, 
had Lord Howard possessed the ammunition he required, 





1 See Chapter III, 2 See Chapter V, 
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he could have forced a surrender off Flamborough Head then 
and there, so great was the distress of the Spanish fleet ; 
but Lord Howard, no doubt to his great chagrin, was instead 
obliged to put back to England for a further supply of am- 
munition. However, there is the old saying about Oo oak 
il] wind,” and so it proved on this-occasion, for the Spanish 
fleet was caught in a terrible storm, from which the English 
escaped. In order to save their ships the Spaniards were 
obliged to throw overboard horses, mules, and baggage. 

Many ships were driven against each other, to be dashed 
to pieces in the collision, while others foundered in mid-ocean, 
or were torn to fragments on the rocks of Norway and 
Scotland. 

What remained of the Armada was to encounter another 
tornado on the coast of Ireland, and so England, under the 
Providence of God, and thanks to her brave sailors, was 
saved from the dire destruction which had threatened her 
shores. 

But besides Charles, Lord Howard,! who so magnificently 
in these stirring times had served his country as Lord High 
Admiral of the Fleet, there was also, taking a prominent 
part, his cousin Thomas, afterwards first Earl of Suffolk, 
who commanded a squadron, and so distinguished himself in 
the taking of Cadiz that on his return to England he was 
summoned to Parliament as Lord Howard of Walden. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century a man named 
Philip Yorke printed, as a joke, a paper entitled the English 
Mercurie, purporting to give a true and correct account of 
the Gunpowder Plot, dating the paper June 23, 1588. 

In the second half of the last century a tailor of Cheapside, 
named John Pigott, printed facsimiles of these forgeries along 
with sixteen other facsimiles of genuine documents and 
newspapers. He distributed them amongst his customers, 





: Lord Howard of Effingham, and Earl of Nottingham, 
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and probably in this way the English Mercurie found its 
way to Charlton Park. 

The Weekly News, which is dated January 31, 1606, and 
pretends to give a correct account of the situation when the 
Armada was threatening our shores, is also at Charlton. As 
the tradition was probably a fairly accurate account of what 
actually took place, extracts from both papers will be given 
here, and may be accepted for what they are worth by the 
reader. 

In the Weekly News we read: 


“ Earlie this morning arrived a Messenger at Sir Francis 
Walsingham’s office, with letters of the 22nd from Lorde 
High Admirall, on board the Ark-Royal, containinge the 
following materiall advices. On the zoth of this instant, 
Capt. Fleming, who had been ordered to cruize in the Chops 
of the Channell, for Discoverie, brought advice in to Ply- 
mouth, that he had descried the Spanish Armado neare the 
Lizard, making for the entrance of the Channell with a favour- 
able gale. 

“ Though this intelligence was not received till near foure 
in the afternoone, and the winde at that time blew hard 
into the Sound, yet, by the indefatigable care and diligence 
of the Lord High Admiral, the Ark-Royal, with five of the 
largest Frigates, anchored out of the harbour that very 
eveninge. The next morninge, the greatest part of Her 
Majestie’s Fleet gott out to them. They made in all, about 
eighty sail, divided into four Squadrons, commanded by His 
Lordship in person, Sir Francis Drake, Vice Admiral, and Rere 
Admirals Hawkins and Frobisher. 

“ But about one in the afternoone, they came in sight of 
the Spanish Armado, two leagues to the Westward of the 
Eddistone, sailing in the form of a half-moon, the points 
whereof were seven leagues asunder. 

By the best computation that could be made on the 
sudden (which the prisoners have since confirmed), they 
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cannot be fewer than one hundred and fifty ships of all sorts, 
and several of them, called galleons and galleasses, are of a 
size never seen before in our Seas, and appear on the surface 
of the water like floating castles. But the sailors were so 
far from being daunted by the number, and strengthe of the 
Enemie, that, as soon as they were discerned, from the Top- 
mast-head, acclammations of joy resounded through the 
whole Fleet. 

“The Lord High Admiral, observing his generall alacratie, 
after a Council of War had been held, directed the Signal of 
Battle to be hung out. We attacked the enemie’s rear with 
the Advantage of the Winde. The Earl of Cumberland, in 
the Defiance, gave the first fire. 

“My Lord Howard himself, was engaged for about 
three hours with Don Alphonso de Leyva, in the St. Jaques, 
which would certaynly have struck, if she had not been 
reasonably rescued by Ango de Moncada. In the meane tyme, 
Sir Francis Drake and the two Rear Admirals, Hawkins and 
Frobisher, vigorously broadsided the enemie’s stern-most 
ships, commanded by Vice Admiral Recalde, which were 
forced to retreat, much shattered to the maine body of their 
Fleete, where the Duke de Medina himself commanded. 
About sunset, we had the pleasure of seeing this invincible 
Armado fill all their sails to get away from us. 

“The Lord Admiral slackened his, in order to expect the 
arrivall of twenty fresh Frigates, with which he intends to 
pursue the Enemie, whom we hope, by the Grace of God, to 
prevente from landinge one man on English grounde. 

“In the night, the St. Francis Galleon, of which Don 
Pedro de Valdez was Captaine, fell in with Vice Admiral 
Drake, who took her, after a stout resistance. She was 
disabled from keeping up with the rest of the Fleete by an 
accident, which happened to her, of springing her Fore-mast. 
She carreys fifty guns, and five hundred men, both Souldiers 
and Mariners. 

“The Captours found on board five thousand gold ducats, 
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which they shared amongst them, after bringing her in-to 
Plymouth. 

‘“‘ Such preparations have been long made by Her Magestie’s 
Wisdom and Foresight, for defence of the Kingdome, that 
(setting aside the common accidents of War), no greate Danger 
is to be apprehended, though the Spaniards should land in 
any Parte of it; since, besides the two camps at Tilbury 
and Blackheath, large Bodies of Militia are disposed along 
the Coast, under experienced Commandours, with proper 
instructions how to behave, in case a descent cannot be pre- 
vented, till a larger Force may be drawn together, and 
several of the Principals of Her Magesty’s Council, and the 
Nobility, have raised troops of Horse, at their owne Charge, 
well trained and officered, which are readye to take the Fielde 
at an Hour’s warning. 

“The Queen was pleased to review them last week, in 
the Park at Nonsuch, and expressed the highest satisfaction 
at their gallant appearance, in so much, that by God’s Bless- 
inge, there is no doubt, but this unjuste and daringe Enterprise 
of the King of Spain, will turn out to His Everlasting Shame 
and Dishonour, as all Ranks of People, without Respect of 
Religion, seem resolute to defend the Sacred Person of their 
Sovereigne, and the Lawes and Liberties of this Country, 
against all foreigne Invaders. 

“Ostend, July 27. N.S. Nothinge is talked of now 
in these Partes but the intended Invasion of England. His 
Highnesse the Prince.of Parma has compleated his Prepara- 
tions, of which the following account may be depended upon 
as exacte and authentique. The Army designed for the 
Expedition, is selected out of all the Spanish Troopes in the 
Netherlands, and consists of 30,000 foote, and 800 Horse. 

“ At Nieuport, are quartered thirty Companies of Italians, 
to of Walloons, and 8 of Burgundains, commanded by Camp- 
master General Camillo de Monte. At Dixmuyde lie readye, 
80 Companies of Flemings, 60 of Spaniards, 60 of Germans, 
and above 700 fugitive English, and headed by the two Irish 
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Arch-traitors, the Earls [sic] of Westmoreland,’ and Sir 
William Stanley. 

‘« Besides these, 4,000 men out of the old Spanish Brigades, 
are lodged in the suburbs of Corrick, and goo Reisters at 
Watene, together with the Marquesse de Guast, General of 
the Cavalrie Volunteers of the first Quality, are arrived from 
different countries, to share in the Honoure of this Enterprize, 
as the Duke de Pastrana, the Marquisse de Brisgaw (son to 
Archduke Ferdinand), Don Juan de Medicis, Don Amadens, 
Bastarde of Savoye, besides names others of less note, whom 
we have not room to enumerate. For the transportation of 
these forces, vessels of all sorts are prepared at Dunkirk, 
Antwerp, and Nieuport, fitted up with all manner of Con- 
veniences, the flat bottomed Boats for the Cavalrie, have 
Bridges fixed to them, for the more easie Shipping or Dis- 
embarcation of Horse. 

‘The Transports for the Foots, containe each two Ovens, 
to bake Bread, in case they should be kept longer at Sea than 
they hope to bee. 20,000 Caskes are provided at Graveling, 
with Nailes and Cordage, which can soone be throwne into 
the forme of a Bridge, and a great pile of Fascines is erected 
near Nieuport, designed for the filling up of Ditches, covering 
Workmen at a Siege, and other Artes of that nature. 

“The little Hoyes and Barges, loaded with arms, Powder 
and Provisions, are to bee conveyed through canals, cut 
from Bruges to Ghent, to Antwerp, Sluys, and Nieuport, and 
soe into the British Channell. The scheme is said to be 
thus settled, that as soone as their great Armado arrives in 
Sighte of the Flemish Portes, the Prince of Parma is to get 
out, to force their way up the river of Thames, against all 
Impediments, and land as near London as they can. 

“But whilst these Harbours are so closely watched by 
the united Squadron of Her Magesty and States, his Highness 
will find it impossible to put to Sea, and we hope the Lord 





1 See Chapter V, 
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Admiral Howard, will prevent the Spanish Navie from being 
in a condition to raise the Blockade. 

“London. July 231d. 

“The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council and 
Lieutenancie, of this greate City, wayted upon Her Magestie 
at Westminster this afternoone, with assurances of their 
hearty and unanimous Resolution, to stande by, and support 
her Magestie, at this criticall, juncture, with their lives and 
Fortunes, when Her invaluable Life, the true Protestant 
Religion, and all the Priviledges of freeborn Englishmen, 
are threatened by an open attack from our bigotted and blood- 
thirsty adversaries, the Spaniards. The Queen received them 
very graciously, and assured them she did not doubte their 
zealous endeavours to serve theyre Country, on the present 
very important occasion; that for Her part she relied on 
God’s Providence and the Goodnesse of her Cause, and 
was resolved to run all Risques with her faithful Subyects. 

“Imprinted at London by Christ Barber, Her Highness’s 
Printer, 1588.” 


A manuscript in the Howard Book gives an interesting 
picture of Lord Thomas Howard’s adventure in the Atlantic, 
when Sir Richard Grenville fought so bravely to the death 
(and Lord Tennyson’s poem tells us how even his dead body 
was never to reach the coast of Spain). It runs as follows: 


‘Lord Thomas Howard, being in that memorable engage- 
ment of the Spanish Armada, was, at sea, knighted for his 
good services therein, by the Lord High Admiral, in 34 
Elizabeth ; he had the command of a squadron of ships, sent 
out for attacking the Spanish plate fleet, homeward bound 
from America, but, after six months’ stay at Flores, one of 
the isles of the Azores, his men being most of them sick, and 
Alphonso Basecano, being sent out with 53 ships, to convey 








1 First Earl of Suffolk, 
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home their American Fleet, attacked him so unexpectedly, 
that (as Camden recites), Howard, in the Admiral, and the 
rest of the English ships, had much ado to get out to sea, 
and Sir Richard Grenville, in the Queen’s Revenge, being 
sent in between the island and the Spanish Fleet, fought them, 
with such courage, for fifteen hours, that even his enemies 
admired his bravery’’; for (as the beautiful poem? relates), 
he said: 


‘Fight on! fight on! though his vessel was all but a wreck; 
And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night was gone, 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 
But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and the head.” 


But hestillsaid, ‘Fight on! fight on!’ Andso they did, and 
at length Sir Richard Grenville 


“e 


. . cried in his English pride, 

“We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 

As may never be fought again ! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when ? 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—sink her, split her in twain !- 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain!’ ” 


And, as had happened before, and as later happened again, 
a terrible storm rose up, as though Heaven itself were fighting 
against the Spanish fleet; for though Sir Richard’s life had 
fled, and but his dead body lay on the Revenge, (‘‘ old Sir 
Richard caught at last’), and “‘ the little Revenge, manned 
with a swarthier alien crew,’ was steering her way to a 
foreign shore, she never reached it, because : 


““A wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake grew... 
And the little Revenge herself went down by the island crags 
To be lost evermore in the main.” 


Camden,? the historian, gives the following account of 





} The Revenge, by Lotd Tennyson. 2 See Chapter VIII. 
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Lord Thomas Howard’s behaviour on this occasion, no doubt 
a very distressing one for a Commander : 


‘Depending more on his courage and strength, he had a 
great mind to venture into the midst of the enemie’s fleet, 
but so far was the master from consenting to it, that he said 
he would first leap overboard, before the Queen should be 
exposed to so palpable a hazard, nor did the rest think it 
proper to fight against such apparent odds and danger ; and 
with little or no probability of rescuing their friends ; for, to 
venture five ships, against fifty-three of the enemy’s, besides 
the extravagance of the action, would, in their opinion, be 
nothing else but to augment the glory of Spain, by weakening 
England, and at the expense of a great many lives besides. 
However, he and the rest, especially Sir Thomas Vavasour 
(who assisted the Revenge for two hours together), fought 
bravely as long as they had the advantage of the wind, and 
did all that could be expected from men of courage, till the 
night parted them.” 


Charles Howard, the Lord High Admiral, went to Hunsdon 
House for his wife, for he married Catherine Carey, daughter 
of Sir Henry Carey, Baron Hunsdon, who in the garden at 
Kenilworth spoke of her as one of his ‘‘ own ladybird daugh- 
ters,’ 1 during the scene with Amy Robsart and the Earl 
of Leicester, in the presence of Elizabeth. 

Henry VIII.’s children, Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
all spent their childhood at Hunsdon House, and later the 
property was granted to Sir Henry Carey, who was a son of 
William Carey by his wife Mary Boleyn, sister of Henry’s 
Queen, whose mother was born a Howard. Sir Henry Carey 
was created by Queen Elizabeth Baron Hunsdon, and a 
curious story is told of his deathbed scene. 

Through his mother, Mary Boleyn, he considered that he 
had the right to the Earldom of Wiltshire, and, on Queen 

ee ncgemnenne sneer ease? 


1 Chapter VIII. 
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Elizabeth refusing to bestow this honour upon him, he 
was so vexed that he becameseriously ill, and, growing rapidly 
worse, lay at the point of death. The Queen, hearing of this, 
was filled with remorse, and hastened to put matters right by 
granting the request which her cousin had so ardently craved. 

The robes of his earldom were therefore spread out for 
his acceptance on his bed, and all was in readiness, but the 
dying man was far beyond all hope or desire for earthly honours, 
and he refused to accept the tardy justice which he had sought, 
saying that, dying, he could not now take what had been 
refused to him in health. 

Lord Hunsdon was buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
fora hundred years after his death the Careys were at Hunsdon. 

His son’s, Sir John Cary, effigyin variously coloured marbles 
may be seenin Hunsdon Church, dressed in full armour, with 
his lady by his side. The inscription is as follows: 


“Here resteth in peace Sir John Cary Knight, Baron of 
Hunsdon ...and the Lady Mary MHunsdon, his wife, 
daughter to Leonard Hide of Throcking in the County of 
Hertford.” 


Curiously enough, there is no date, and so one may surmise 
that it was erected by the second Lord Hunsdon while he 
and his wife were still living. 

After that period, Hunsdon was sold to the Blucke family 
and Matthew Blucke having mortgaged it to Mr. Josiah 
Nicolson, the latter became eventually possessed of the 
property. He left it at his death to his eldest daughter, 
Christian, wife of Mr. Calvert,! of Furneaux Pelham Hall 
Herts. 

Christian Calvert’s younger sister Mary married the Hon- 
ourable John Verney, and their daughter, who was created 
in her own right Baroness Fermanagh (and never married) 
was the last of the name and race of the great family of Verney. 


1 See Chapter XVII. 
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After the old Hunsdon House had been for many genera- 
tions occupied by the Calvert family, it was, early in the 
nineteenth century, knocked down, and the present house 
built in its place by Mr. Nicolson Calvert, who for thirty 
years represented Hertford in seven Parliaments. His uncle, 
Sir William Calvert, LL.D., sat as member for Old Sarum 
in the reign of George II. 

Of the Calverts’ possession of Hunsdon House a record, 
which may be read on a tablet in the church, runs thus: 


“In this vault lieth the body of Nicolson Calvert, Esq., 
eldest son of the late Felix Calvert of Furneaux Pelham Hall, 
in this County, Esq., died 4th May, 1793, in the 69th year of 
his age. Likewise the body of his affectionate wife. Rebecca 
Calvert, who died the 12th September, A790; aged a6e In- 
habitants of Hunsdon House, 47 years.” 


This Nicolson Calvert sat as a member for Tewkesbury 
for twenty years, with Mr. Martin, of Overbury, Gloucester, 
and some interesting china election plates now at Overbury 
Court record their names,! and the date, 1754. 

At his first election the polling was as follows: 


Nicolson Calvert (Whig) ——.-- pe Be 
John Martin, Jun. (Whig) e. vo ee 
Viscount Gage (Whig) on oe AL ae? 
Lt.-Col. Hon. Thomas Gage (Whig) Toes 


In connection with Mary Tudor’s occupation of Hunsdon 
House we find the following story’: 


“It was from the Palace at Much Hadham, that Ridley 
went to talk with Mary Tudor at Hunsdon House, that Royal 








1 Martin and Calvert for ever. 1754. Sold by Webb.” These 
two M.P.’s spent £3,500 on improving the roads from Tewkesbury to 
London, etc. 

2 Thompkins, Highways and Byeways in Herts. 
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retreat, wherein King Henry VIII. loved to eat, drink, and 
be merry. Ridley was entertained by Sir Thomas Wharton, 
until the appearance of the Princess, who thanked him for 
his duteous consideration, and talked with him ‘ very plea- 
santly.’ But Ridley was to ruffle Her Ladyship, before he 
departed. 

“ After dinner, she called him into her presence, and he 
seized the opportunity to explain that he desired, as in duty 
bound, to preach before her on the following Sunday. Then 
the countenance of the Princess was troubled—‘ for beautie 
of face she hathe few followers,’ wrote William Thomas—and 
she talked to Master Ridley, in a way which must have sorely 
vexed that worthy prelate. She told him that he might go 
to the neighbouring church if he pleased, for he would find 
the door open; moreover, he might preach there, but she 
refused to hear the discourse. 

““* Madam,’ said Ridley, ‘I trust you will not refuse God’s 
word.’ Mary replied that she was uncertain what God’s 
word might mean in Ridley’s mouth, and told him he would 
not have dared to preach his present faith in her father’s 
days. ‘As for your new bookes, I thanke God, I never read 
none of them ; never did, nor never will do.’”’ Sheconcluded 
by again thanking the Bishop for his attention, but spoke of 
his offer to preach before her in terms which provoked him 
to afterwards tell Sir Thomas Wharton, that, having drunk 
where God’s Word had been offered and refused, it behoved 
him to shake the dust from his shoes, as a testimony against 
Hunsdon House. 

“No wonder the guests were alarmed at such words, 
uttered almost within the hearing of Mary—alarmed so 
greatly that their hair, as some of them said, stood upright 
on their heads.” 


Many are the records of this interesting house, and it 
was from there that Queen Elizabeth’s governess, Lady Bryan, 
wrote the well-known letter to Lord Cromwell, the Chancellor : 
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“ Beseeching you to be good Lord to my Lady, and to all 
her’s, and that she may have some raiment. For she hath 
neither gown nor kirtle, nor petticoat, nor no manner of linen, 
nor foresmocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor rails, nor body 
stickets, nor mufflers, nor biggins. God knoweth my Lady 
hath great pain with her great teeth, and they come very slowly 
forth. Good my Lord, have my Lady’s grace, and us that 
be her poor servants in your remembrance.” 

And in ‘‘ The Tale of Two Swannes”’ we find: 


** And here cyame out of the Kingly Streame, 
They passe by Royden through little Estwyche quite ; 
Then they salute Hunsdon, the nursery and foster house of thrice 
renowned Swannes, 
Whose honour and whose noble progenie 
Gives glorie to that honourable house. 
Lord, how they live, all glorious as the sonne, 
With types and titles fit for their degree, 
As kinsman to our most redoubted Queene, 
And men of high desert, unto the State.” 3 


Fuller, in his quaint manner, writes thus of Charles Howard : 


‘An hearty gentleman, and cordial to his Sovereign, of 
a most proper person, one reason why Queen Elizabeth (who, 
though she did not value a jewel by, valued it the more for 
a fair case), reflected so much on him. 

‘His services in the 88th? is notoriously known, when, 
at the first news of the Spanish approach, he towed at a cable 
with his own hands, to draw out the harbour-bound ships 
into the sea ; I dare boldly say,” he continues, “ he drew more, 
though not by his person, by his presence and example, than 
any ten in the place. True it is, he was no deep seaman (not 
to be expected from one of his extraction), but had skill enough 
to know those who had more skill than himself, and to follow 
their instructions; and would not starve the Queen’s service, 





1 From Memorials of Old Hertfordshire, edited by Percy Cross 
Standing. 
1588. 
Pak 
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- by feeding his own sturdy wilfulness, but was ruled by the 
experience in sea matters, the Queen having a navy of Oak, 
and an Admiral of Osier.” 4 


It is well known to every schoolboy that Lord Howard’s 
life is bound up with all that is most brilliant in the history. 
of England; and on the wonderful tapestry in the House 
of Lords his figure may be seen, as he appeared when com- 
manding the Fleet, the proud victor of the Spanish Armada. 
- Many other portraits of him exist. Not the least interesting 
is one painted by Mark Garrard, in which he appears with 
Lady Howard, and a gallant company of knights and ladies, 
in attendance on the Queen, in her ‘‘ Procession to Hunsdon 
House,” the former home of his wife (Catherine Carey). 
Writing of this lady brings to one’s memory a story of singular 
interest and tragedy, for it was to Lady Howard’s care that 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, entrusted the precious ring. 
This token had been given to him in his palmy days of royal 
favour by the Queen, with the promise from her that, should 
trouble come to him in later years, this ring, faithfully re- 
turned to her, should never fail to command her full pardon 
and forgiveness. 


The Queen’s kingdom of Ireland was seething with re- 
bellion.2, Ormonde’s rule, though severe and pitiless, seemed 
but to have aggravated and increased the agony and misery 
of that distracted country, and, after much searching of 
heart, Elizabeth at length decided to send her favourite, 
Essex,® there, as Lord Lieutenant, in the hope that better 
chance might obtain in that unhappy realm beneath his 
government. 

In a diary kept on the spot by his secretary,* and written 

1 Burke’s Peerage, pub, 1837. 

* 1559. 


8 His son married Lady Frances Howard, daughter of first Earl of 
Suffolk. : 


* Mr. Henry Hervey. See Lawless, With Essex in Iveland, 
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with all the freshness and charm of a medieval master of 
prose, we read thatthe Queen had “ granted to my Lord such 
powers and authority, as never was given to any other Viceroy, 
only to him alone; having (as she herself said) cast eyes on 
all her servants, and chosen him before all others, out of 
former experience of his faith, valour, wisdom, and extra- 
ordinary merit.” The agonies of sea-sickness laid the poor 
secretary low on the journey across those troubled waters, 
on which for thirteen long hours they tossed and rolled ; and 
he naively remarks that ‘‘ the pangs of this sickness spared 
not even those that were of highest station, great Earls, like 
my Lords of Southampton and Rutland, lying prostrate upon 
the deck, in sore travail both of body and mind ; even as did 
they, that were of lower birth and station. For,” he goes on 
“this sickness is like Death itself, and is a great and mighty, 
Leveller, breaking down those partitions which God hath 
himself set and ordained between man and man.” Later, 
the wind a little abating, Mr. Hervey writes that, ‘‘ leaving 
that place where I had lain all night, I crawled upward upon — 
the deck, being in very miserable plight, and cramped and 
stiff in every joint, as [if] I had been racked ae many hours 
by orders of Her Majesty’s Star Chamber.” 

He had not been long on deck when the door of a small 
cabin opened, and Lord Essex appeared, apparently quite 
well; and, seeing his secretary in such misery, he kindly steps 
forward and lays his hand on his shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Ha! 
Hal, art stirring already, my good sonneteer? Nay, but thou 
lookest sadly for a poet, and of a green and right dolorous 
countenance.” The poor secretary desired to make a cheerful 
and suitable response to such kindly notice, but was quite 
unable even to speak, for he found himself “in such very 
evil case, and little stable on my lower limbs, which seemed 
to belong rather to some other person than to myself, giving 
way below me at every lurching movement of the vessel.” 











1 Chapter I, 
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Lord Essex turns away and walks to and fro upon the deck, 
looking all the time “‘ of a very ruddy and cheerful counten- 
ance, and moving with a free and lusty step,” at which poor 
Mr. Hervey “ marvelled greatly’’; but admiringly reflects 
how his lord’s ‘‘ powers exceed those of all men upon sea, no 
less on land.” At length they sight Ireland, and a faint reddish 
glow appears on the western horizon, and his Excellency, 
gazing steadily at it, then remarks, ‘‘ Methinks our kingdom 
is lighting up in celebration of our coming”; and, turning 
to his secretary in expectation of a cheerful answer, finds him 
still quite speechless and unable to respond; indeed, he 
pathetically describes his case as ‘‘my stomach being at the 
moment so sore disturbed, that with grief and pain, I was 
obliged to refrain from speech altogether.” 

When the coast was almost reached the waves somewhat 
abated, and the poor secretary was thus enabled to get up 
and stand upon his feet beside his lord. By ten o’clock they 
sailed into the Bay of Dublin, and landed at length at Rings- 
end, about a mile from the walls of the city. Here met 
them ‘Lords Justice, the Mayor, Sheriffs, Captains, and 
other gentlemen, to the number of some 500 horse, very fitly 
caparizoned.”” Loud acclamations were set up, each vying 
with the other to be the first to ‘‘ tender his obedience.” His 
Excellency, to this homage, gracefully responded in pleasing 
terms; but his following, “still so sad and sore by reason 
of the buffeting of the waves,” were unable, on this account, 
to be as affable as they would wish to have been on‘such an 
occasion. 

Lord Essex, on his favourite charger, Tuleiman, and wearing 
‘a suit of plain armour, but over it a surcoat of white, richly 
embroidered in flowers, with hose of velvet, and riding boots 
of dark Spanish leather,” then set out for Dublin. Mr. 
Hervey describes the populace who sparsely lined the roads 
as ‘“‘of the baser sort,” staring at the procession of great 
English lords “‘ with open mouths, stupid as sheep ; or if they 
louted, louting with a sullen or timorous aspect, like men 
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who paid obedience, not from pleasure, but for very fear’s 
sake.” The keys were duly presented to Lord Essex by the 
Lord Mayor, and returned to his keeping with a few gracious 
words, and the party proceeded to find themselves in a huge 
crowd, like “‘ pilchards collected for packing,” being composed 
of people who had fled from the country districts to the capital 
for safety. Tears of joy were running down their cheeks, 
and women held up their babes to see those pass whom 
these people, many English born, regarded as their deliverers 
from horrors worse than slavery, such as they had recently 
been called upon to endure in the province of Munster. 
What struck the secretary most of all, on arriving at the 
Castle, was “the great number of heads and other portions 
of rebels with which it was, as it were, garnished. For not 
alone were they set over the main gateway (in which place 
we, in England, are used to behold them), but fastened on 
rude painted stakes, set along the front of the Castle, and 
upon the parapets, yea, and in front of the windows ; which 
seems to me,” he adds, ‘‘a foolish, and even a somewhat 
barbarous and unhandsome custom.’ He goes on to say 
that his Excellency “‘ averted his head... he being at all 
times loathe to look upon such trophies of death, even when 
the same, when alive, were his own, or the Queen’s enemies.’ 
Mr. Hervey’s description of Dublin Castle inside, at that 
time, is quite deplorable. “Very dark,” he writes, “‘ and 
the glass green, not clear.” The furniture miserably poor, 
hangings “ pulled and torn,” and ‘so foul, uncared for, and 
unhandsome that it were a pity to look at it.” At length 
Lord Essex decides to start with his army on a punitive ex- 
pedition through Munster and up north as far as Drogheda ; 
and a very rough time they had of it, billeted in filthy villages 
or bivouacing in the almost incessant rain. The cruelties 
which had been practised on the miserable inhabitants were 
unpalatable to the more civilised ideas of Lord Essex and some 
of his followers; and when a troop of his cavalry, which had 
been sent to burn a village, returned, carrying a leather bag, 
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from which they presently rolled out twenty gory heads, Lord 
Essex turned away in sick loathing at the hideous spectacle, 
and, ashamed of his own tender feelings, turns to ask his 
secretary if for this he thinks he is a coward. 

At length Tyrone, the rebel, sends an ambassage begging 
to speak face to face with the Lord Lieutenant, and Essex 
goes to meet him in person and unattended, to the great 
concern and anxiety of his faithful Hervey. They meet in 
the waters of the River Boyne, and hold discourse there for 
half an hour, then returning to their respective camps. A 
second meeting takes place, this time with retainers in hearing, 
the rebels in the water and the others on dry land; and later 
a covenant was agreed to which contained a truce of warfare 
for six weeks’ time, Tyrone promising that any of his followers 
who did not cease from fighting were to be prosecuted by 
the Government; and also that all restitution was to be 
made for spoils taken within twenty days. 

To these covenants the Lord Lieutenant should give his 
word, and Tyrone his oath. It was on September 8 that this 
agreement was reached, in the year 1599, and Hervey is 
careful to note exactly what took place, for he had heard of 
“lying buzzes in England” on this matter, ‘‘ to the dis- 
advantage of his Excellency and the joy of his enemies.” 
Hervey knew well the high temper of his lord, and also that 
of his sovereign lady, the Queen in England, and of the trouble 
and tiffs which had already taken place between them. For 
although Essex had enjoyed the “singular countenance” 
of the elderly Queen, they had had frequent words, and besides 
all this, Essex had many enemies at home who would but 
rejoice to see his downfall. He and the Queen had fallen 
out over his bickerings with Raleigh, a duel with Blount, 
and also over some money lent him by the Queen; while 
her serious displeasure had been aroused over his secret 
marriage with Walsingham’s daughter, the widow of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

These had all been unpleasantnesses, but the greatest 
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quarrel of allhad been when Essex had turned his back upon 
his sovereign lady, exclaiming that “her conditions were 
as crooked as her carcass.’ To this Elizabeth responded 
with a box on the Earl’s ear, and brusquely told him to “ Go 
and be hanged,’’ while Essex, furious at such indignity, 
clapped his hand upon his sword, vowing he would not stand 
such treatment from anyone. Hervey, knowing all this, 
dreaded for his dear lord’s sake what the words of his enemies 
might effect in the mind of such a vain and unforgiving 
mistress. 


At length Essex, wearied with hopeless savagery all around. 
him, decides to write a letter to the Queen begging for leave 
of absence from his post, and receives in reply the desired 
permission from her to return to London. Meanwhile the 
news of Sir Henry Harrington’s serious reverse in County 
Wicklow has reached London, and the enemies of Essex use 
the opportunity of the Queen’s annoyance at these evil tidings 
to suggest the Lord Lieutenant as a scapegoat to her, and 
the Queen concedes so muchas to write forbidding his return, 
and thus cancelling the leave which she had granted him. 
Essex, furious at such treatment, and sick to death of his 
thankless and hateful office, decides, in spite of Hervey’s 
almost tearful warnings, to do as he had planned, and, braving 
her displeasure, to defy the Queen’s orders by returning im- 
mediately to London. The scene on board the ship when 
Lord Essex embarks is most touchingly told by the adoring 
Hervey, who, seeing his beloved lord standing on the sloop 
amidst his knights and gentlemen, continues thus with his 
story: ‘And behind him stood one, holding aloft a great 
sword, which is called the Sword of State, and which he held 
high erect in air, and naked as the custom is”’ ; and he goes 
on to say how “suddenly, it seemed to me, that this place 
upon which his Excellency stood was no ship at all, nor yet 
the deck of a ship, but a scaffold ; and that the man who bore 
the naked sword on high was no other than an executioner, 
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and that I, and all that crowd of people, had all come together 
that day, to see my dear Lord die.” 

Essex returned to London, and, we are told, “ burst into 
Elizabeth’s bedchamber.” She received him not ungraciously 
at first, but later, her resentment returning, she flung him into 
prison, and deprived him at the same time of all his honours. 
Driven desperate by such treatment, when he at length 
regained his freedom he foolishly conceived a mad project of 
revenge, for on Sunday, February 8, 1601, he vainly at- 
tempted to raise the City of London, and so plotted to remove 
his enemies (the councillors of the Queen). On the nineteenth 
day of that month he was brought to trial, found guilty of 
high treason, and was beheaded at the Tower during the 
week following.! 

It is said that Elizabeth signed the death-warrant with 
great reluctance, doubtless wondering greatly why the ring 
she had given him was not returned to her. And truly Lady 
Howard might possibly have saved him, had she only carried 
out his mission and given it to the Queen, as she had under- 
taken to do. Her reason for betraying him must ever remain 
a mystery; but what can be said for a woman who, failing 
to receive this token, could thus, and on this account, so 
cruelly leave her erstwhile favourite to his fate? 2 


It is said that Lady Howard, some months later, was 
lying in her bed sick unto death, when the Queen (hearing, 
all too late, of her treachery and broken faith) rushes to her 
bedside, and, seizing the dying woman lying there so help- 
lessly before her, shakes her savagely in a very frenzy of rage 
and misery. 

Strange and lamentable to reflect that such an act as this 
should have closed a reign so great in English history; but 
such, alas! is the truth, for afew days later the great Queen, 





1 Feb. 25, 1601. 
* The Devereux Tower was so named after Lord Essex, having 
formerly been known as the Develine Tower. 
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under whom England had so gloriously prospered, was even 
herself to be called away to her account. 


Tradition says that Elizabeth died on the carpet where 
she had lain ten nights and days in grief at her favourite’s 
death, and that Edward_Wiseman, to whom Essex had en- 
trusted a letter to the Queen, and who also failed to deliver it, 
was so smitten with remorse that he vowed in his anguish 
never again to occupy a bed. So he had an Essex oak cut 
down and shaped it into the form of a bed and bolster, and 
on this he nightly lay (endeavouring thereby to expiate the 
perfidy he had shown to his unlucky master), until the day of 
his own death. 


In that small plot of ground at the Tower which before 
Tudor days had been the graveyard of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Lord Essex met his death. He was the only man who on this 
spot suffered the extreme penalty of the law; but, before 
him, five women victims’ heads had fallen there. 

These five names include Queen Anne Boleyn and Queen 
Katherine Howard, the aged Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady 
Rochfort, and the nine-days’ queen—Lady Jane Grey. 

Anne Boleyn was the first to suffer there, and fell, as 
we know, to the Calais headsman’s sword, while with the four 
others an English axe was used for the dread occasion. 
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“« This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads us to the bright abode 


Of peace above.” 
—CopPpLas DE MAURIQUE. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


William Cecil, Lord Burghley, b. 1520—Marries Mary Cheke—Thomas, 
First Earl of Exeter—Custos Brevium—Marries a Daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cooke—Two Months in the Tower—His Methods 
with Trade—Secretary of State—What Cecil had Seen—Duke of 
Norfolk Tears the Ensign of the Garter from Cromwell’s Neck— 
Somerset’s Fall—Chaos in England—The Catholic Religion Wel- 
comed Back—Mary’s Cruelties—Elizabeth Ascends the Throne 
—Her Fierce Tudor Blood—A Puritan Loyalist Elizabeth Plunders 
the Bishoprics—Cecil Benefits— Proud Prelate ’’—Reform of 
the Poor Law—Pillows and Chimneys—An Army of Spies— 
Baron Burghley 1571, Garter 1571—Lord High Treasurer—Death 
at Cecil House, August 4, 1598. Westminster Abbey—Frances 
Howard, Duchess of Richmond, b. I 578—Marries a Vintner— 
His Apologetic Letter to Lord Burghley—‘‘ Not Without their 


Furtherance ’—‘‘ Destitute of Friends and Ability ’’—‘‘ Her 
Good Anextance ’’—‘‘ Your Honour’s Poore Suppliant ’”’—Ed- 
ward, Earl of Hertford—‘ As Evyl a Writer as I am’’—‘‘ The 


Words the wich tolt You ’”’—Sir G. Romney “ Kill Himself” for 
Love of Frances—‘‘ My Next shall be the Blood Royal ’”—‘‘ The 
Illustrious Princess’”—A Widow’s Veil—Death of the Duchess 
of Richmond, 1639—Her Last Ambition Gratified—Christening 
of Philip Howard, Thirteenth Earl of Arundel, 1557—A Royal 
Godfather—His Mother’s Early Death—His Marriage to Lady 
Anne Dacre, 1571—The Earl of Arundel Incurs the Queen’s Dis- 
pleasure, 1590—A Hired House at Romford—Lady Margaret 
Sackville Visits Lady Arundel—A Son is Born—The Refinemend 
of Cruelty—The Queen Visits Arundel House—A Diamont 
Scratching on the Pane—The Queen’s Message Below—Poisoned 
in the Tower—A Mean Funeral—A Present from Mary Stuart— 
Thomas, Fourteenth Earl of Arundel—Lady Alathea Talbot—Bess 
of Hardwick—Many Marriages—Many Fortunes—A Powerful Peer 
—Bess’s Characteristics—‘‘ Proud, Furious, and Selfish *__Dies 
1607—A Narrow Escape—A Tart Rejoinder and a Neat Retort 
_“His Beard in His Teeth””—A Howard Cardinal, b. 1629— 
Saves Holland for the Church of Rome—A Feast in Rome in 
Honour of a Stuart Prince—A Younger Son—-Viscount Stafford 
—Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester—Queen Elizabeth’s Devotion 
—Her Visit to Kenilworth—A Gracious Pair—‘‘ Urge it no more, 
it Cannot Be ’—Gigantic Warders—Men of Paste and Buckram— 
Flibbertigibbet—Amy Robsart Comes to Kenilworth—“ Stand 
Forth, My Lord of Leicester »__* Attach Him of High Treason "’— 
My Lord of Hunsdon— The Dullest Tongue and Somewhat 
Rough ’’—‘ My Own Ladybirds ’’—‘‘ Her Moans do sae Dirl 
through My Head ’’—‘I am not Worthy of You, Amy v= She 
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or I must Perish ’—‘‘ Abundance of Melancholy ’’—‘‘ Small Need 
of Physic”’—Servants Sent Away—‘ Much Violence had been 
Used *—Lady Douglas Howard—Viscount Wimbledon—An 
Epitaph. 


OF all the great statesmen whose memory will ever shine out 
above their fellows there is none more worthy of such recollec- 
tion than William Cecil, Lord of Burghley. He first saw the 
light on September 18, 1520, at his grandfather’s seat, Bourn, 
in Lincolnshire, his father being Richard Cecil, of Burghley, 
Northamptonshire. ; 

Two grammar schools of the day, Stamford and Grantham, 
could boast of having had him as a pupil, and at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, he received his University education. At 
the latter place he earned a reputation for great diligence 
and application, while, at the same time, he was engaged in 
courting Mary Cheke, who afterwards became his wife. 

This lady had not been born into the rank of life which the 
Cecils occupied, since her father was but a wine-seller ; still, 
possibly her intelligence may have been of a high order, as 
her brother was known as a Greek scholar of his day. 

William Cecil’s marriage with Mary Cheke? took place 
in 1541, two months after he had entered at Gray’s Inn, and 
their happiness was of but a short duration, for she died the 
same year after giving birth to a son.? 

Cecil applied himself with all his great powers of con- 
centration to his studies at Gray’s Inn, the chief subjects 
being law, history, genealogy, and theology. His knowledge 
of the latter subject * brought him under the notice of 
Henry VIII., and in 1547 he gave Cecil the valuable post of 
Custos Brevium. 

Two years previously he had remarried, this time a 
daughter of Sir Anthony Coke, and a son of this marriage 
became the ancestor of the Marquises of Salisbury. 

In 1547 Cecil was made, by the Protector Somerset, Master 


1 Through this marriage the Earls of Suffolk claim two descents. 
4 Thomas, first Earl of Exeter. 8 See,Chapter IV. 
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of Requests, and in the following year his secretary. When 
Somerset fell, Cecil shared his disgrace, and actually spent 
two months in the Tower; but by 1550 we find him serving 
as Secretary of State, and in the following year receiving 
the honour of knighthood. 

His great powers now began to come into play, and his 
first desire was to settle and promote the commercial policy 
of his country on sound lines, Instead of obstructing and 
throwing out difficulties in the way of trade, his aim was ever. 
to make things as easy as possible for those with capital to 
invest, and by his influence many harmful monopolies were 
abolished. 

The views he held were so much in advance of his day that 
he was obliged to fight for his principles practically single- 
handed, and some old privileges proved too deep-rooted and 
too stoutly supported for even his strong arm to dispose of. 

During the reign of Mary I., Cecil conformed to the older 
faith, and was one of Pole’s escort to England; but to his 
efforts credit should be given for the rejection of the Bill 
which” sought to confiscate the estates of the Protestant 
refugees. 

A correspondence between Cecil and Elizabeth began 
while Mary was still alive, and the former was quick to note 
the sterling qualities and wonderful capacity for government 
which he displayed ; so when her sister died, and she ascended 
the Throne, the offer of the post of Chief Secretary of State 
was made to Cecil and accepted. He was a great asset to 
her; she felt such perfect confidence in his judgment and 
integrity, and amidst so many trials, dangers, and difficulties, 
he was the one man she could really trust. 

Cecil was shrewd, cautious, liberal, and comprehensive (a 
rare combination) ; added to this, he could at times be stern, 
both in home and foreign policy, and he was also gifted with 
the invaluable power of swift decision. A wonderful reputation 
for fairness greatly added to his influence, for it was said that 
he was ‘‘ above animosities and favouritism,’’ and that his 
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“enemies did not suffer nor his friends profit by his 
power.” 

He looked for men to serve beneath him with capacity, 
truth and honesty of purpose, and perhaps, had he been less 
a really just man, history might have been more generous 
to his memory. 

What great days they were in which these men lived, 
breaking down the Old Learning and advancing the New! 
Abandoning the old religion and translating the Bible for all 
to read ‘‘in their own tongue wherein they wereborn.” Cecil 
had lived through the days of fierce struggle between the 
opposing factions, and had seen the fall of Cromwell,’ when 
the Duke of Norfolk tore the ensign of the Garter from his 
neck. 

Dreadful times they were, too, and the way of righteous- 
ness hard to define! Revolt had followed revolt, blood was 
freely shed, while Somerset’s weakness and inefficiency ended, 
as we have seen, in his downfall. 

Cecil, who was one of the Council of Regency, avowed 
himself that ‘the whole of the commonality is in such a 
state of irritation that it will easily follow any stir towards 
change.” 2 

As might have been expected, all ecclesiastical order 
ceased, and we even read that “ patrons of livings presented 
their huntsmen and gamekeepers to their benefices, and 
pocketed the stipends themselves.” All divinity ceased to 
be taught at the universities; libraries were burnt or dis- 
persed; in fact, it looked as though all civilisation was to 
be swept away. 

Then came Mary tothe Throne, on the death of her brother, ® 
in 1553, and the Catholic religion was once more in the 
ascendant. 

Thinking of the chaos which had followed on the efforts 
to protest and reform, it is not surprising to find that the 


1 Chapter IV. 2 Green. 8s Edward VI. 
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people, tired and weary of the miseries they had endured, 
clamoured for the old religion, which they remembered with 
affection in their earlier days. In fact, all the system of reform 
which had been built up in Edward’s reign suddenly crashed, 
and London alone remained true to the Protestant faith. 

The priests, who had been allowed to marry, were driven 
forth from their churches, the new Prayer Book was put 
aside, and the Mass restored all over the country. But 
when peace reigned once more, the people forgot their joy, 
and again turned with longing eyes to the reforms which 
they had but hardly tasted before the storm had broken. 

Mary’s .cruelties and burnings but fed the longing for 
freedom from the tyranny of the Catholic religion; and when 
her end came, and Elizabeth took her place, the times were 
ripe for a burst of relief and acclamation, and every hope in 
England for England’s welfare was centred in the young 
Queen. 

She was now in her twenty-fifth year, a woman of many 
parts, a good scholar, filled with a courage which nothing 
could daunt, and having the fierce temper that came to her 
with the Tudor blood. 

We have read how she rated great nobles like schoolboys, 
and when Essex ? annoyed her, how she boxed his ears. She 
would, on the other hand, pat handsome young squires on 
the neck when they knelt to kiss her hand. 

The devotion of her subjects to her is shown in the story 
of a Puritan gentleman whose hand she ordered to be hacked 
off in a freak of fury, and how he waved the stump round 
his head, shouting, “ God save Queen Elizabeth!’’ She was, 
however, though feverishly anxious for popularity with her 
subjects, totally devoid of the sense of gratitude. Walsing- 
ham, who spent his life and fortune in her service, died a 
penniless beggar, while she would play with Romanist and 
Protestant alike, as it suited her own ends, for the faith they 


1 Chapter VI, 2 Chapter III. 
Q-1I 
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believed in and were ready to die for was really nothing 
to her. 

But to plunder the wealth of the great churches and 
bestow it on those likely to serve her Elizabeth was ever 
ready ; and Burghley himself did not disdain to accept from 
her hands vast sums from the See of Peterborough, with which 
he was enabled to build the great houses and plan the large 
estates of the House of Cecil. When Ely’s bishop protested 
against a similar spoliation, the Queen’s letter to him showed 
that she did not misread the title of Supremacy of the Church, 
for her letter runs: ‘ Proud Prelate, you know what you 
were, before I made you what you are; if you do not im- 
mediately comply with my request, I will unfrock you.’’ But 
though this great Queen had no scruples in robbing where 
she chose, to bestow where she would, she suffered none other 
to do as she did, and, on the contrary, commanded and exacted 
honest dealing by those whom she appointed to great office 
in her kingdom.? 

Cecil, ever in advance of the day in which he lived, turned 
his great energies and powers toa reform, so badly needed, 
of the laws which affected the conditions of the poor through- 
out the length and breadth of England. 

Things were in a sad state, and punishment by death or 
brutal treatment was meted out to any who transgressed, 
or dared to question, the powers of the county magistrates. 
We read of the latter in the county of Somerset hanging a 
gang of fifty of these wretched beings at a time, and even 
bitterly complaining to the Council of the necessity of waiting 
for the trial of another fifty till the assizes should assemble. 

A Royal Commission sat on this important question, and 
for the first time a distinction was drawn between those 





* On one occasion Queen Elizabeth was looking from a bow window 
across the Park at Hampton Court, watching Sir Henry Sidney,? 
who was father of Sir Philip, riding along, with two hundred followers 
in his train. She then observed, ‘‘ Well may he do it, for he has two 
of the best offices in the Kingdom,”’ which indeed he had, as Lord 
Deputy of Ireland and President of Wales. 

* He married Lady Mary Dudley, sister of the Earl of Leicester. 
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who wished to work and ‘could not, and those who were able 
to work and would not. Much of what now is the principle 
of our Poor Law was thus thought out and put into use ; severe 
measures in houses of correction were to be taken against 
the sturdy vagrant, while a general rate was to be levied by 
the churchwardens on each parish for the support of the really 
needy. 

As Elizabeth’s measures for peace and good trade fructified 
under Cecil’s able statesmanship, a measure of comfort and 
decencies of life quite unknown to a previous era came to 
be the accepted style of life in England. With this, as it was 
bound to do, came a luxury and extravagance which Cecil was 
quite ready to condemn in others, for he said more wine was 
now drunk in one year than formerly in four. 

Chimneys to carry off smoke were built for the first time, 
and pillows, which before had been pronounced by the lower 
orders “‘ only fit for women in child-bed,” were now in every- 
day use. 

Cecil, like Walsingham, employed to obtain the information 
he required for his work, a veritable army of spies, and this 
necessary but unpleasant feature of his history has perhaps 
been unduly dwelt upon, when one thinks of the difficulties 
and the extraordinary situations with which he had to deal 
during his long life of service. 

We cannot be surprised to learn that a man with so much 
to think of occasionally suffered from headache, and we find 
him writing to Sir Robert Cecil as follows: ‘‘ If I may not 
have, some Lesur to cure my head, I shall shortly ease it in 
my grave’’; while his wonderful brain would sometimes 
indulge itself in strange imagery to explain his meaning, as 
when he wrote: ‘‘ The Treasury swells like a disordered spleen, 
while the rest of the Country is in a consumption.” 1 

He was created Baron Burghley in 1571, and in the same 
year received the honour of the Garter. Made by his Queen 


* Quoted in a letter from his descendant, Viscount Pery, to Lord 
Townshend. Emly Papers. 
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Lord High Treasurer, he retained this great office until his 
death, on August 4, 1598, which took place at his London 
residence, Cecil House, in the Strand. 

He was laid to rest in that place of departed heroes, the 
glorious Abbey of Westminster, a few days later. 

Camden ! says, in speaking of Lord Burghley: “ He was 
one of those few who lived and died with equal glory. Such 
a man,” he adds, “‘as, while others regard with admiration, 
I, after the ancient manner, am rather inclined to contemplate 
with the sacred applause of silent veneration.” 


The story of how the Howards served their Queen and 
country in her necessity, both on sea and land, is good to 
read, and now we turn a page to tell how the great Lord 
Burghley kept a friendly eye over the matrimonial prospects 
of Frances Howard, who later became the Duchess of Rich- 
mond. 

Of the many fine illustrations which grace this record, few 
surpass in interest the one facing this page. This lady, whose 
portrait we see, was born Frances Howard, a daughter of 
Thomas Howard, Viscount Bindon, by Mabel Burton, his 
wife. Lord Bindon was a son of Thomas,? third Duke of 
Norfolk, by Lady Elizabeth Stafford. 

Frances Howard was born in the year 1578, and at the 
age of twenty-one entered the state of matrimony for the 
first time with one Henry Pranell, a vintner of London, and 
it is amusing to find a letter from her bridegroom to Lord 
Burghley, making a humble apology for having aspired to 
and gained the hand of such an exalted lady. 

We have to thank a contemporary writer, one Arthur 
Wilson, for the story of this odd domestic life of the sixteenth 
century. 





1 Of William Camden’s History of England, Bishop Nicolson said 
it was ‘‘ the common sun, whereat our modern writers have all lighted 
their little torches.” 

* See Chapter IV. 


Frances Howarp, Ducuess or RicHMoND. 
Buried in Henry VII. Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. 
By Vandyck. Original at Longleat. 


[Fazing p. 244. 
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With regard to Pranell’s letter to Lord Burghley, it 
would appear that the latter had other views for the young 
lady’s future, and he may have thought her fortune to be 
considerably more than it really was, for Pranell writes as 
though he had incurred Cecil’s severe displeasure, since he 
pleads that Frances was not a lady of large, indeed of any, 
fortune, and that it was purely a love-match on both sides. 

One is inclined to think that the vintner’s fortune may 
have been something of an attraction to this very ambitious 
girl, as from her later life she did not appear to be one who 
was likely to think the world well lost for love. 

Pranell’s letter to Burghley, which lies in the British 
Museum, runs as follows: 


““ True it is my Lorde, that I have married Mistress Frances 
Howard, but I protest I did not begin my suit without the 
liking of her friends. I proceeded not without their further- 
ance, neither can they justify I married her against their 
wills. The gentlewoman I have a long time loved dearly, 
being bound thereto by her mutual liking of me. 

“Little or nothing I expected with her, considering she 
has little or nothing to maintain herself, she being destitute 
of friends and ability. I thought it a most friendly part, 
with her good anextance [consent], to present her myself, 
and thereby to make her partake of all whereby God has blessed 


”? 


me. 


He then continues to say that, though he is only a poor 
gentleman (that is, poor in rank, as he is the son of an alder- 
man), his fortune will assure her a good jointure, and he 
adds his ‘‘ unfeined penitence,’ and “ great humilitie,” and 
concludes by signing himself, ‘‘ Your Honor’s poore suppliant, 
Henry Pranell.” 

Frances’s second husband was Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, and there is a letter now at Longleat written by 
her to Lord Hertford, but curiously signed, ‘‘ Katherine 
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Howard.” Now Lord Seymour's first wife was Lady Katherine 
Grey, sister of Lady Jane Grey (two ill-fated and charming 
sisters), and one wonders if Frances Howard was known to 
her husband also as Katherine. Anyhow, the letter is well 
worth quoting, and readers can puzzle out the solution of 
the question on their own account. 

She begins: 


“My good Lord, I give most humbell thankes to you for 
your commendacions which you sent me in my sester’s letters. 
She did not let me know of the fourst [first] tell your man 
was goon, or eles I would a ben so bowned as to saluted your 
Lordshipe, as evyll a writer as I am. I would not show my 
bald [bad ?] hand to any but to you, which I know will taket 
in good part wher et mouch wors. Your Lordshupe must not 
beleve the words that the wich [witch] tolt you, for you may 
beleve me best which will never desembell with you in any- 
thing. Et is as et was whan you want a waye, and no baetter 
Frendes than wee wher, nor I will never be. Et was hee that 
did me the graet wrong, and I now to him this mouch I saye, 
to answer your Lordshup’s commendaciouwnes and moor 
hereafter I will saye to you. Tell Man and ever God kepe 
you wyll. Your Lordsheep’s to command, 

‘““ KATHERYN HOWARD.” 


The letter is addressed to ‘“‘ The Rigghte honnorabell 
my good lord and housbond the Erlle of Hartford 1 give this.” ? 

When Frances’s marriage to Lord Hertford was announced 
there seems to have been much consternation amongst other 
aspirants to the hand of the Widow Pranell, now certainly 
possessed of an excellent jointure from the departed vintner ; 
and Sir G. Romney of Somerset took it all so much to heart 
that we are told he “‘ kill’’ himself when he heard of what had 
happened. However, there was to be still another chance, 


1 A son of the Protector, Somerset. 
* Copied by J. E. Jackson, Dec. 17, 1886. 
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if Romney had only had the patience to wait, for the Earl 
of Hertford died, and his widow was once more in the matri- 
monial market. 

Her ambition, by this time, was to adorn a position far 
beyond that which Henry Pranell had presumed to offer her, 
and she is reported to have remarked, ‘‘ My next shall be the 
Blood Royal’; and as the Duke of Richmond 4 and Lenox 
now demanded her hand, she graciously accepted his offer. 

When the ducal coronet was at length firmly placed upon 
her brow, she said (in speaking of the Duke) “that after so 
great a Prince as Richmond, she would never eat at the table 
of a subject.” ? 

Many pictures remain of this wonderful lady. In one? 
she is standing by a chair with her hand on the open page.of 
a book, across which is written ‘‘ Constantia Coronatis.”’ 
She wears her coronet of strawberry leaves, and a gorgeous 
aigrette of huge pearls over her left ear; a white wig conceals 
her hair, and a huge pearl falls in the centre of her forehead. 
She wears no rings, but pearls are round her neck, on her 
breast and in her ears, and below it is stated that “ this is the 
portraiture of the illustrious Princess Frances, Duchess of 
Richmond and Lenox. 1623.” The Duchess was over forty 
when this marriage took place. The picture at Longleat 
is by Vandyck, and is a very fine one; it appears to have 
been painted after the Duke’s death, for she has a widow’s 
veil, and a portrait of the Duke, in atouchingly heart-shaped 
brooch, is pinned firmly against the spot where that organ is 
supposed to beat. 

She wears a wedding ring, and in her left hand is a 





1 Ludovick Stuart, second Duke of Lenox, and afterwards Duke 
of Richmond, born 1574, son of Esme Stuart Seigneur, of Aubigny, 
first Duke of Lenox. The second Duke was heir to James I. until the 
birth of Prince Henry. He went as Ambassador to Paris, 1605, Earl 
Marshal, 1611, Steward of the Household, 1616. Was granted com- 
mand of the Great Seal, 1621. Died, 1624. 

2 Howard Book, * Guil Passaen’s engraving. 
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handkerchief, ready to catch the ducal tear. In her right 
hand is a black staff, and round her neck a white frill, and 
many ropes of pearls which more suggest than conceal the 
very decolleté figure below. 

Vandyck apparently made an excellent likeness, for who 
can look at the picture and not appreciate the grasping, un- 
satisfied ambition expressed in those unpleasant features ? 
Frances, Duchess of Richmond and Lenox, outlived the Duke 
by fifteen years, for she died, aged sixty-one, in 1639, and 
he in 1624. 

Her ashes lie in the Chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster 
Abbey, beneath a fine monument, ? which she had had erected 
there to the Duke’s memory. Thus was her final ambition 
gratified. 


The eldest son of the fourth Duke of Norfolk, Philip 
Howard, thirteenth Earl of Arundel, who was christened 
July 2, 1557, was highly endowed in the matter of godparents. 
He received his christian name from Philip II., King of Spain, 
while that monarch and his grandfather (Henry, Earl of 
Arundel), with Elizabeth, Duchess of Norfolk,? ‘‘ held him at 
the font.” * The officiating clergyman on this important 
occasion was Dr. Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York. Philip 
Howard’s mother, Lady Mary Fitzalan, besides being a great 
heiress, was a lady of singular beauty and charm. 

As the young and lovely mother lived but eight weeks 
after the birth of her son, Philip therefore succeeded, as an 
infant, to her vast estates, which included not only the Earldom 
of Arundel and the feudal ownership of Arundel Castle, in 
Sussex, but in addition the Baronies of Fitzalan, Clun, 


1 The tomb is of a most gorgeous description. The Duke and 
Duchess recline side by side, their hands clasped together, the figures 
entirely gilt. Above them curved golden bars support the canopy, 
which is surmounted by a golden herald angel in flight, a golden 
trumpet in each hand, one of which the angelis sounding. It is strange 
to reflect that the vintner Pranell had but a few years before dubbed 
this lady as “‘ destitute of friends and ability.” 

2 Afterwards his stepmother, ’ Howard Book. 
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Oswaldestrie and Maltravers, and, when old enough, Philip was 
duly summoned to Parliament as Earl of Arundel. 

With regard to the religion of the sons of the fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, it is important to note that their father was ever 
a sincere and zealous Protestant, although they both became 
in later years members of the Roman communion. 

The Duke engaged a certain Mr. Martin to attend his 
sons to Cambridge as their tutor, and he, with strong leanings 
to Catholic principles, eventually became a priest of Rome 

Lord Arundel and his brother, Lord William Howard, 
appear to have been much influenced by his teaching, and 
in 1583 the Earl of Arundel declared himself a Roman Catholica 
Lord William, on being told of this by his brother (him- 
self at the impressionable age of twenty-one years), then 
also decided to embrace that faith. He afterwards built a 
private chapel for his own use, and saw to it that his sons 
and daughters should marry only into Catholic families. 

On this step of the Earl of Arundel becoming known, 
he was promptly sent to the Tower, fined, by decree 
of the Star Chamber, £10,000, and was shortly followed to 
prison by his brother, Lord William Howard. We read 
later that Lord William was ‘enlarged out of the Tower,” 
and Lord Arundel also released, for we find them busying 
themselves petitioning the all-powerful Cecil (Lord Burghley) 
about the titles to their properties. In a year or so Lord 
Arundel was again arrested, this time on trial for his life, 
and was condemned to death ; while Lord William, “ upon a 
quarrell purposely pickt was also again there confined,’ 1 
and kept a close prisoner. 

However, he had the good fortune once more to regain 
his liberty, and bitterly he writes of the injustice meted out 
to him: ‘‘ Thus was the Dacres’ # lands gotten from them, and 


1 Howard Book. 

2 Philip Howard, and both his half-brothers, had married Dacres, 
three sisters and heiresses, while their mother, marrying the fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, became stepmother to her three sons-in-law, 
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the Queen colorably possessed thereof.”” When Philip, Earl 
of Arundel, died of poison in the Tower, Lord William and 
his sister-in-law, Lady Arundel, had to purchase their own 
lands by letters patent, for which they were made to pay 
no less than £10,000, “in the names of Mr. Edward Carrill 
and others; because they would not, in any sorte, prejudice 
their own righte.”’ 4 

Philip Howard’s wife,2 Lady Anne Dacre (expecting her 
confinement, and her husband in the Tower), took for the event 
a “hired house’ * at Romford, in Essex. Her friend Lady 
Mary Sackville, who was also “ greate with child,” ventured 
to propose a visit to Lady Arundel in her lonely misery. 

This project coming to Queen Elizabeth’s ears, a special 
messenger was hastily despatched with orders that on no 
account should Lady Mary remain at Romford for more 
than one night. 

Shortly after this visit, Lady Arundel’s expected son 
arrived, and the poor wife earnestly begged that the news 
might be conveyed to her husband in the Tower, but this boon 
was denied her, and one feels there was a refinement in the 
cruelty with which the Queen gave an order later that Lord 
Arundel should be told a daughter, and not a son, had been born 
to him. 

Her venomous spite against this unfortunate couple is 
further exemplified in the story of Elizabeth’s visit to Arundel 
House, where, she spied, on a window-pane, a sentence, scratched 
with a diamond, of “‘a wish for better fortune.’’ Hastily 
and with her own hand she wrote on the pane below 
another sentence expressing, we read, ‘“‘much passion and 
disdain.” 

Lord Arundel had frequently begged the Queen for mercy 
and permission to see his wife and child, and promises that 
this should be permitted were made, but never fulfilled. Even 
after death, a mean funeral, which cost the Queen the sum 


1 Howard Book. * Married 1571. 8 Howard Book. 
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of £4 13s. 4d., completed the sum of insult and hatred which 
a woman such as Elizabeth apparently delighted to heap upon 
one who had ventured to cross her path. 

During the many years of Lord Arundel’s imprisonment 
he had seen Sir Owen Hopton, followed by Sir Michael Blount, 
as Lieutenants of the Tower. Of the latter’s treatment Lord 
Arundel had cause to complain, but when his gaoler visited 
the dying Earlit is said that Sir Michael begged for his forgive- 
ness, and this was freely given, Philip saying, ‘‘ When a 
prisoner comes hither to this Tower, he bringeth sorrow with 
him; then,” he pathetically adds, ‘‘ do not add affliction to 
affliction. Your commission is only to keep with safety, not to 
kill with severity.” 

The Beauchamp Tower is particularly associated with 
the Howard family, for here they lay as prisoners when evil 
chance befell them, always in one or other of the numerous 
towers which surround the building. 

These towers are twelve in number, and were built to 
give additional strength to the great walls, and possibly 
also to house the garrison which defended the fortress. 

We climb a steep and winding stair, and pass through the 
room in which are so many inscriptions and carvings on the 
walls, executed with such skill and craft that one wonders 
if it is possible that they can really be the work of prisoners, 
or whether some mason were allowed to visit and carry out 
the design devised by the lonely captives. 

None is of greater interest and pathos than that of Philip, 
Earl of Arundel, on the staircase wall by the first loophole, 
which runs thus: 


“Sicut peccati causa vinciri opprobrium est, ita e contra, 
pro Christo custodior vincula sustinere, maxima gloria est. 
Arundell. May 28, 1587.” 

[It is a reproach to be bound in the cause of sin, but to 
sustain the bonds of prison for the sake of Christ is the greatest 


glory.] 
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Camden speaks of the austerities Lord Arundel was wont 
to practise during his imprisonment, and Mr. Brand, writing 
of the general “‘ tenor of his behaviour spoken of by many” 
as “not unbecoming the primitive ages of the Christian 
Church.” 

A few steps higher, and we come to a massive oaken door, 
which when swung back upon its hinges, gives on to a stone 
gallery in the open air, leading eventually to the Bell Tower, 
along the top of the Ballium wall. 

Let us pause a moment here, and reflect that, when Robert 
Dudley was a prisoner in the Beauchamp Tower, Elizabeth 
Tudor (the great Queen in after years) was in the Bell Tower, 
and here she used to take her airings, and some have said 
that here they met and loved. Who can tell? 


Back into the Beauchamp Tower, and over the fireplace 
one can read the words which follow, a message to all who 
may come there, from Philip, Earl of Arundel. It is done in 
a form of writing unlike the Roman lettering generally used, 
which makes the inscription of a very special interest, his 
name written large in the centre, and his monogram cut in 
bold lines below: 


-“ Quanto plus affictionis pro Christo in hoc soeculo tanto 
plus glorioe cum Christo in futuro. 
“ Arundell. June 22, 1587. 
“Gloria et honore eum coronasti Domine. 
In memoria eterna erit justus At...” . 


He was there so long, and must have found time hang 
heavily on his hands, longing doubtless for any occupation 
which would pass away the weary hours. 

In the large window we find his work again. This time 
an oak leaf 1 and two acorns are carved above, and below this 





1 The Howard badge. 
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we read, “Sperando mi godero” [I am waiting for my 
liberty]. The date 1587 follows, and a monogram of Arundel 
below. 

He had spent ten years in this cell, and was only thirty- 
nine when he died. As we have said, the Queen insulted his 
remains by a mean funeral, and until 1624 they lay in the 
Tower Chapel. 

At this date his bones were removed to Arundel, where 
they now lie. 

It is said that a late duchess of the house of Norfolk pro- 
cured his skull, and having it ‘‘ enchased ”’ with gold, treasured 
it as a relic of a martyr to religion wherewith to exalt her 
own devotion ! 


In the memoirs of Anne Dacre, Countess of Arundel, 
widow of Philip, Earl of Arundel,? we find an interesting des- 
cription of a piece of allegorical work which was sent to Lady 
Arundel by the ill-fated Queen of Scots, and the story runs 
as follows: 

“Mary, Queen of Scotland, and Dowager of France, 
mother of King James, being prisoner here in England (where 
she was afterwards most unjustly put to death), and, having 
noticed how wise and worthily the Countess did behave 
herself, all that time in which the Earl her husband, did by 
evil counsel absent and estrange himself from her, partly to 
comfort her, partly to show the love she bore her, for a token 
thereof, sent her a piece of work, of silk and silver, made and 
contrived by herself, in this form: 

“There was a tree framed, where two turtles * sat on either 
side, one with the difference that by that on the right hand 
there were three green leaves remaining; by the other none 
at all, the tree on that side being wholly bare. Over the 
top of the tree were these words wrote in silver: ‘ Amores 





1 At Norfolk House. 2 Son of the fourth Duke of Norfolk. 
® Turtle doves. 
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sorte pares,’ signifying that herself and the Countess, repre- 
sented by these two turtles, were alike in their affections to 
two persons of the same family, the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Earl of Surrey.? 
At the bottom of the tree, where the former turtle sat 
by the green leaves, these words were also wrought in silver : 
‘Hac ademptum,’ with an anchor under them, to show 
that the Countess, whom she put on the right hand, might be 
in some hope, because her lord was yet alive, though by reason 
of his absence and unkindness to her, she mourned as a turtle ; 
on the other side of the tree, under the other turtle, were these 
words, in like manner wrought: ‘Illa preemptum,’ with 
certain pieces of broken boards, signifying that her own 
hopes were wholly wrecked by the death of the Duke, for 
whom she mourned as a solitary turtle, without hope of com- 
fort. or redress.” In Queen Mary’s will she bequeathed, 
to “ Arrun, or his Countess, her large diamond, and large 
inkstand of silver, with the rims gilt, and the bell also to 


” 


him. 


During the trial at Fotheringay,? on the name of the Earl 
of Arundel being mentioned, Mary Stuart burst into tears, 
saying, ‘‘ Alas, what has the House of Howard suffered for 
my sake!” 3 At Arundel Castle are a pair of golden beads 
with remains of blue enamel, and a small golden crucifix 
with pearl drops attached, which came to the Duke of Norfolk 
on the partition of Thomas, Earl of Arundel’s collection, and 
which, by family tradition, is the “ pair of beades at her girdle 
with a golden cross at the end of them, which ‘she wore 
at her death, and which she sent by Melville to the 
Earl or Countess of Arundel, as the last token of her 
affection.” 4 

In her portraits at Hardwick, Welbeck, and at the Convent 
of the English Augustine Nuns in Paris, she wears them, also 


1 Or Arundel. 2 1586. 3’ Hume. 4 Howard Book. 
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in her engraving by Vertue, and it is thought that they had 
been a gift to her by one of the Popes. 


Before leaving the Norfolk line to follow that of the Earls 
of Suffolk, we must speak of the only son of Philip, who, on 
his father’s death, became his successor. It was not, however, 
until 1603 that the Earldom of Arundel, which his father 
had forfeited, was restored to him. He was another Thomas, ! 
and was created Earl Marshal in 1621, and Earl of Norfolk 
June 6, 1644. 

He made a great marriage, and many pictures of him 
remain with us, some being of himself alone and others sur- 
rounded by his numerous family. One is a double portrait 
of him, with his signature below; another with his wife, the 
Lady Alathea Talbot, with a pair of compasses, which she 
holds, while he points to a globe on the table near on which 
the Island of Madagascar is marked, and this has reference to 
his project of founding a kingdom there, with Prince Rupert 
as Viceroy, of whom we shall have more to say in a future 
chapter.? 

The picture * of the whole family with the dwarf is very 
interesting, the father and mother seated on a throne-like 
dais, while the children, attended by the dwarf, humbly stand 
before and beside them in a group. His wife, the Lady 
Alathea Talbot (through whom the Howard family claims 
descent from “the great Alcides’’ *), was the youngest of 
three daughters born to Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, 
by Mary, daughter of Sir William Cavendish. 

Lady Alathea’s grandfather, George, sixth Earl, had 
married (secondly) a very famous lady, Elizabeth, daughter 

1 Chapter XVI. 

* See Chapter X. This picture is by Fruijtiers after Vandyck. 

® Gilbert Howard carries a curious shield, representing a Roman 
battle, which was presented by the great Duke of Truscany after a 
tournament at Florence, to Henry, Earl of Surrey, temp Hen. VIII. 
This print was unfortunately damaged in the fire at Charlton 


Cottage. 
4 See Chapter II. 
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and co-heiress of John Hardwick, of Hardwick, better known 
to all as the celebrated ‘‘ Bess of Hardwick.” This lady had 
firstly married Robert Barley, of Barley, county Derby ; 
secondly Sir William Cavendish, (whose daughter became the 
wife of the seventh Earl of Shrewsbury and mother of Lady 
Alathea); then Sir William St. Loo, Captain of the Guard 
to Queen Elizabeth; and, lastly, as we have said, George, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. This much-married lady had no children 
by her first husband, but she induced him to settle his estate 
upon her and her heirs; there were many children of the 
Cavendish marriage, while in her third marriage she also 
prevailed upon Sir William St. Loo to make a will leaving 
her his vast fortune, to the utter prejudice of his own daughter 
by a former marriage. Lord Shrewsbury, however, was. the 
richest of all her partners, and the most powerful peer of 
his day.. Lodge thus sums up Bess’s most unattractive 
character: ‘‘ She was a woman of a masculine understanding 
and conduct, proud, furious, selfish and unfeeling. She was 
a builder, a buyer, and aseller of estates, a money-lender, a 
farmer, a merchant of lead, coals and timber. She lived toa 
great old age, and died in the year 1607, immensely rich.” 
The great fortunes and estates seem to have mostly come to 
Lady Alathea and her two sisters ; and, as they both died 
without children, she eventually was the possessor of very 
great wealth. 

Looking through the list of Star Chamber cases, one finds 
a very frequent cause of offence was “‘ deer stealing and rabbit 
poaching” in the great chases with which England then 
abounded. 

In James I., Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, were plaintiffs for such breaches 
of the law in Chatsworth Park. 

Then there is an amusing account of a case brought there 
by “‘ Elizabeth, late the wife of Earl Russell,’’ who sued Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham, and others, “for breaking into 
Donnington Castle under pretext of preparing for the Queen’s 
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dinner,” and the claim states how Lady Russell had suffered 
“exclusion and refusal of justice,” 1 

When Thomas, Earl of Arundel, was conducting Count 
Goudomar to his first audience with James I., he narrowly 
escaped death through fall of a scaffold, which, being over- 
crowded with spectators, fell and half buried the Earl and the 
Count. 

One day, the story goes, he and Lord Spencer were dis- 
cussing with some heat a point of history and State, and 
Lord Arundel tartly remarked, “ My lord, when these things 
you speak of were doing, your ancestors were keeping sheep ” ?; 
while Lord Spencer’s swift retort was: ‘‘ When my ancestors 
were, as you say, keeping sheep, yours were plotting treason.” 

Although remarkable for the plainness of his dress, Lord 
Arundel looked every inch the aristocrat he was, for we have 
the Earl of Carlisle’s description, which runs thus: “ Here 
comes the Earl of Arundel, in his plain stuff and trunk hose, 
and his beard in his teeth; that looks more like a gentleman 
than any of us.” 

The Earl died in 1646, and was succeeded by his elder 
son, Henry Frederick, Earl of Arundel. He married, in 1626, 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart, the eldest daughter of Esmé, Earl of 
March, who afterwards became Duke of Lenox, and their two 
elder sons succeeded in turn to the family honours. Of the 
third son, Philip, who became a Cardinal and Lord Almoner 
to Catherine, Queen Consort of Charles II., we have some 
interesting information to relate. 

Philip, the Cardinal, was born in 1629, and seems to have 
played an important part abroad in Church matters as well 
as in his native country. 

We read that ‘the congregation of Cardinals, in 1687, 
determined that the provinces of Utrecht, Guelderland, 
Holland, and Zealand should be attached to the vicariate 
tA dren ee os oe sc, 

* Bundle 245. Star Chamber, James I. 


* For this remark Lord Arundel was sent to the Tower. 
teal 
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apostolic of Bois-le-Duc, the rest of the united provinces being 
put under the government ofan ecclesiastic, to be recommended 
by the Nuncios, at Cologne and Brussels. Had this scheme 
taken effect, the Church in Holland would have come to an 
end. But the ‘ Cardinal of Norfolk’ waited on the Pope, and 
used the influence which the proceedings of James II. gave 
him at Rome in defence of the secular clergy. Innocent XI. 
annulled the arrangement, and the Cardinals made a 
second choice. This time it fell on Van-der-Mey, rector of 
. the Beguinage at Haarlem, a well-meaning but weak man, 
and infirm through age and sickness. Cardinal Howard 
again interfered, and the Cardinals were...” 1 (The rest 
of the document is burnt.) 

There is a large folio print of Cardinal Howard at Norfolk 
House,? and the following amusing description of a feast given 
by him in Rome is attached to the picture: 


“Cardinal Ovard de Norfolcia giving to the populace at 
Rome, an ox roast whole, stuffed with lambs and fowls, which 
peep out, with provisions of all kinds, which he distributed 
to the people, on the occasion of the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, son of James II., and of Mary Beatrix his Queen.” 


A younger son of Thomas, Earl of Arundel and Norfolk, 
and his wife, the Lady Alathea, was the ill-fated Sir William 
Howard, Viscount Stafford,* who was attainted and beheaded 
in 1680, He had been thrown into the Tower on the first 
outbreak of popular frenzy, and was solemnly impeached 
and tried, when a whole staff of informers were gathered 
together to prove the truth of a Catholic conspiracy. 

The evidence then given has since been proved to have 
been quite false, but he was nevertheless condemned by a 
majority of his peers, and his execution took place on the 
twenty-ninth day of the same month. Hewas buried in the 


1 Howard Book. 
2 Bue Arrostito, by Vesterhout, in Rome, 1688. 
® Creation, Nov. 11, 1646. * December 1680, 
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Tower. Two years before this, when he had been deprived 
of his liberty, Lord Powis, Lord Petre, Lord Arundel of War- 
dour, and Lord Bellasyse were also committed to that grim 
prison, but only Lord Stafford was brought to trial. Lord 
Petre died in captivity, but the others regained their freedom 
on May 22, 1685. All this was in complete defiance of the 
Great Charter, and even of the common law of England. 

The notes by Lord Stafford for the great speech 
which he made in his own defence at his trial are still to be 
seen at Cossey House,! in which the unfortunate peer en- 
deavoured to reply beforehand to the charges which he 
expected to be brought against him by Oates and others. 
At Cossey also there is a picture of his wife Mary, daughter of 
Edward Stafford, and great-great-granddaughter of Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. 

She had married him about 1630, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey in 1693. 

The son of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and Lady Alathea, 
his wife, Henry Frederick Howard,* got into serious trouble 
with Charles I. over his marriage, in which punishment his 
father shared. 

He had married (without the King’s leave) Elizabeth Stuart, 
daughter of the Royal Duke of Lenox, and when this came 
to Charles’s ears the Earl of Arundel was promptly sent to 
the Tower, and Lady Alathea to confinement at Horsley. 

The young couple, apparently not considered so much to 
blame as the parents of the bridegroom, were delivered to the 
custody of Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, and ordered to 
be “detained at Lambeth.” 

This action of Charles was one of the first to embroil him 
with Parliament and the country, who bitterly resented so 
arbitrary a deed, which the House of Lords pronounced to 
be a breach of privilege. The Earl of Arundel was eventually 





* Howard Book. Cossey, or Costessy, is now broken up, and its 
treasures are at Swynnerton, 
* B. Aug. 15, 1608 ; m. 1626; d. April 17, 1652, 
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released and heavily fined, which added to his financial 
embarrassments, for it seems that, in spite of Lady Alathea’s 
immense fortune, their affairs were in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. 

In the wonderful picture by Fruijtiers, of which mention 

has already been made, Henry Frederick Howard * bears the 
sword of James IV., who, as we have seen, fell at Flodden 
Field. : 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart appears to have been an expert 
needlewoman, for two pieces of her handiwork remain,? and 
although called in the Howard Book “‘ beds,” are presumably 
bed-covers (or “spreads,” as they are now called). The 
first is cut out of muslin, and is cunningly worked so as to 
resemble lace, with the arms embroidered at “‘ the bed head.” 
The other piece of work is in scrolls, with her name and that 
of her husband worked on dimity in colours. 

Amongst the marvellous Arundel collection were some 
very curious pieces of plate, including Thomas 4 Beckett’s 
grace cup already mentioned, and there was also the High 
Constable’s staff, which had belonged to Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham, and this bears the Stafford badge of 
a swan engraved at one end. 

Of this Duke of Buckingham there is, at Charlton, an 
excellent whole-length picture as High Admiral, probably 
painted when the Duke was about to embark for La Rochelle. 

We have read how his son-in-law’s father * was chosen 
to sit as one of his judges at his trial for life, and how his 
tears fell when he found it necessary to sentence him to death. 

The Duke of Buckingham * had strongly advocated the 
Spanish cause, which was popular among the nobility, and 
his strong opposition to the policy of Cardinal Wolsey was 
replied to by the Cardinal with a charge of treason, which, 
on account of the Duke’s descent from Edward III., seemed 


1 Lord Maltravers. 2 At Swynnerton. 
3 Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk, oP Sor, 
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not improbable. Buckingham had sworn a great oath that 
on Henry’s death he would bring the Cardinal to the block, 
and this boast was twisted and turned until it was said he 
was compassing the death of the King himself. The picture 
at Charlton is painted by Vansomer, and there is another 
by Holbein, which is illustrated in the Howard Book, 
holding a pair of gloves in his hand. 

The comment on his life in this book runs as follows: 
“To his father’s theories, and the Duke’s practise, the King 
(Hen. VIII.) owed the misfortunes of his reign.” 


In the Beauchamp tower of the Tower of London many 
relics of the great family of Dudley mark the ancient walls. 
On the right side of the fireplace there is a beautiful device, 
in the centre of which is a lion, a bear, and a ragged staff. 
The design is surrounded with oak sprigs, roses, geraniums, and 
honeysuckle, these all being emblematic of the names of the 
four Dudleys—Ambrose,! Robert, Guildford, and Henry, the 
names of the flowers standing as emblems for their initials. 
The following lines are there: 


“Yow that these beasts do wel behold and se 
May deme with ease wherefore here made they be 
Withe orders eke wherein .. .? 
Four brothers names who list to serche the ground.” 


In another place Robert Dudley’s initials are carved on 
the wall of this cell beneath a device. He was imprisoned 
here and tried with his father and brothers for the usurpation 
of the Throne by Lady Jane Grey. 

Judgment on him was given by the Earl of Sussex, ordering 
that he was “ to be drawn, hanged, bowelled and quartered.”’ 
How he obtained his pardon history does not relate, but it is 
just possible that a walk on the Ballium Wall was not forgotten 
by Elizabeth! 


1 Acorn, * There may be found (?). 
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The mother of these Dudleys was the famous Duchess 
of Northumberland, who, in spite of allher losses of husband, 
children, and fortune, never lost her courage, and at length 
lived to see some of her property restored to her, and Ambrose + 
and Robert 2 created peers of the realm. Her daughter, Lady 
Mary Dudley, became the mother of Sir Philip Sidney. 

The Duchess of Northumberland’s will is so unique, it 
must be given here. It runs as follows: 


“My Will is earnestly and effectually, that little solemnitie 
be made for me, for I had ever have a thousand foldes my 
debts to be paid, and the poor to be given unto, than any pomp 
to be shewed upon my wretched carkes: therefore to the 
worms will I go, as I have before written in all points, as 

you will answer yt before God. And if you brake any one 
| jot of it your Wills may chance hereafter to be as well broken. 
After I am departed from this World, let me be wonde up in 
a Sheet, and put into a coffin of woode, and so layde in the 
ground with such funeralls as parteyneth to the burial of a 
corse. I will at my years mynde have such divyne service 
as myne executors thinke fit, with the whole arms of father 
and mother upon the stone graven; nor, in no wise to let 
me be opened after 1 am dead. 

“T have not lived to be very bold afore women, much 
more wolde I be lothe to come into the hands of any lyving 
man, be he physician or surgeon.” 


We read of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, as “a very 
goodly personage, and a great favourite of Queen Elizabeth,” ® 
and the record continues, “‘ had he been bachelor or widower, 
the Queen would have married him.” 

But whether really the case or not, of this there is no 

doubt, that of all her many flatterers and would-be lovers 


1 Earl of Warwick. 2 Earl of Leicester. 
8 Ashmole, Antiquities of Berkshire. 
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there was none who had so touched the heart and affections 
of the Queen as Leicester, or any from whom she would suffer 
gladly such freedom of speech. His unparalleled extravagance 
was fully displayed during his sovereign’s famous visit to 
Kenilworth, and the touching story of Amy Robsart’s 1 
arrival there, and her mysterious end, may interest those who 
have read (and possibly induce to read any who have not) 
Sir Walter Scott’s version of what there took place. 

It was a lovely morning, and all were going hunting, the 
maiden Queen arrayed in a robe of pale blue silk, which with 
its silver lace and aiguillettes became her well. Before they 
started, Lord Leicester invited his guest to view the pleasance, 
and where the steps divide the gardens he gallantly offers 
her his arm. The courtiers follow, but keeping ever at a 
distance, admiring the gracious pair and commenting upon 
what may some day take place. 

Leicester’s * was a gorgeous figure? in his hunting suit 
of Lincoln green, richly embroidered in gold, crossed by a 
gay baldric, which holds his bugle-horn and wood-knife in 
place of his knightly sword. Allremarked the softened manner 
of the Queen, and the Duchess of Rutland even noticed “a 
tear in her eye, and a blush on her cheek, she, who could in 
ordinary mood look down a lion.”’ 


To a tender question from Dudley the Queen replies, 


“No, Dudley, I must be the mother of my people. ... Urge 
it no more, it cannot be.” ‘“‘Has my madness offended 
you?” he asks. “No,” she answers, “but it must not 


be repeated.” Alone, the Queen murmurs to herself, “‘ Were 


1 In the Privy Council papers there is a note of a visit paid by 
Amy Robsart to the Earl of Leicester in the Tower dated September 5, 
1555. Their marriage had taken place two years previously at Sheen. 

2 In a letter to Lord Leicester from Sir Walter Raleigh, now in 
the British Museum, may be read the following postscript: ‘‘ The 
Queen is in very good tearms with yow, and thanks be to God, well 
pacified, and you are agayne her sweet Robyn.” 

§ Harl. MS. 6994. 
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it but possible . . . but no, Elizabeth must be the wife and 
mother of England alone.” 


When Amy Robsart, having escaped from her confinement, 
arrived at the great gate of Kenilworth, she found gigantic 
warders picturesquely guarding the battlements. They were 
armed with clubs and battle-axes, and other implements of 
ancient warfare, being designed especially for Elizabeth’s 
visit torepresent soldiers of King Arthur’s time, who, tradition 
said, had occupied Kenilworth. Some of these figures were 
real men, others were composed of but paste and buckram. 

To open the gate there was, however, one of giant size, by 
name Flibbertigibbet, who wore a scarlet jerkin looped with 
gold, and a black bearskin across his massive shoulders, quite 
in keeping with his shaggy ebon locks. His legs and knees 
were bare, and on his feet were sandals, with leather crossed 
straps, studded with brazen knobs. 

Elizabeth wanders alone through the lovely gardens and 
comes upon a grotto, into which she steps, and there discovers 
a most lovely maiden, whom she takes to be a nymph, and 
so addresses her. 

Amy Robsart, for she it is—Leicester’s lawful wife—falls 
on her knees before her, begging for the Queen’s protection. 
Elizabeth, charmed by her beauty and apparent grief, asks 
her what boon she seeks, and Amy answers, ‘“‘ Alas, I know 
not!’’ Shethen proceeds to tell the Queen how she has been 
the prisoner of Sir Richard Varney, and how she “ broke 
forth; for,” she added, ‘“‘ he practised on my life, and I am 
come to claim the royal protection.” ‘‘ Art thou then Amy, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart, of Lidcote Hall? ”’ the Queen, 
asks. ‘‘ Thou didst cheat thy old and honored father and 
Trisillian, and marry this Varney?” ‘No, your Grace, I 
am not the sordid wretch you would make me. Iam not the 
wife of Varney. I would sooner be the wife of Destruction 
than his,’’ says Amy vehemently. 

“ Well,’ returns the Queen, with some heat, ‘‘ whose wife 
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or whose paramour are you ? Speak out, thou hadst better 
dally with a lioness than with Elizabeth.” And Amy makes 
reply: ‘“ The Earl of Leicester knows it all——.””_ “ The 
Earl of Leicester!’ shrieks the Queen. ‘‘ Woman, thou dost 
belie him ; he takes no keep of things such as thouart. Come 
with me—come instantly.” So saying, Elizabeth seizes her 
roughly by the arm and leads her quickly to where Lord 
Leicester stands, the centre of a gay circle. 

They are all amazed to see the Queen, with features flushed 
and hair loosened, her eyes sparkling, as was their wont when 
the spirit of Henry VIII. mounted highest in his daughter. 
“Where is my Lord of Leicester? Stand forth, my Lord of 
Leicester!’’ cries the Queen. When he is before her she 
demands, “‘ Know’st thou this woman?” His looks betray 
his consternation, and Elizabeth, noting it, says threateningly : 
“ Leicester, could I think thou hast practised on me the base 
and ungrateful deception which thy present confusion sur- 
mises, that head of thine were in as great peril as ever was 
thy father’s,” 

Lord Leicester then pulls himself together, and haughtily 
replies: “ My head cannot fall but by sentence of my peers ; 
to them I will plead, and not to a Princess, who thus re- 
quites my faithful service.” ‘‘ What ? My Lords, we are 
defied, I think. My Lord Shrewsbury, attach him of high 
treason,” cries Elizabeth in great indignation. 

‘Whom does your Gracemean ?” asks Lord Shrewsbury. 
“Whom should I mean, but that traitor Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester? Cousin of Hunsdon,” she goes on, ‘‘ order out 
your band of gentlemen-pensioners, and take him into instant 
custody.” 

Lord Hunsdon, 1a rough old nobleman who, from his 
relationship to the Boleyns, was accustomed perhaps to use 
more freedom with the Queen than others dared, replies bluntly : 
“And it like your Grace might order me to the Tower to- 





* Father of Catherine, Lady Howard of Effingham. 
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morrow, for making too much haste. I do beseech you to 
be patient,” he adds soothingly. “ Patient! thou knowest 
not what he is guilty of,’”’ retorts Elizabeth bitterly. At this, 
Amy, who had so far been a silent witness of the scene, throws 
herself at the feet of Elizabeth in an abandonment of grief, 
saying: ‘‘ He is guiltless, Madam ; no one can lay aught to the 
charge of the noble Earl of Leicester !”’ 

When Dudley then (touched to the heart by the loving 
self-sacrifice of his wife) was about to raise his head, and 
bravely, before them all, avow his marriage, quite suddenly 
Sir Richard Varney, all dishevelled, appeared, and Elizabeth 
sternly demands: “ What means this saucy intrusion ? ”’ 
Amy, seeing her enemy and hated jailer present, then implores 
Elizabeth to imprison her in the lowest dungeon if this will 
only save her from Varney, and the Queen turns to Lord 
Hunsdon, telling him to ‘‘ look to her,”’ and then remarks to 
those around that he is the best for such a post, as “he has 
ears the dullest, tongue somewhat rough, and yet of the 
slowest !”? “ By our Lady!” says Hunsdon, “ she is a lovely 
child, and as safe with me as one of my own ladybird 
daughters.” 

Varney then explains to Elizabeth the object of his un- 
expected visit, saying that Amy is his wife, and a lunatic, 
and that she has escaped from her keeper, one Anthony 
Forster. He tells the Queen that the mad ever so hate their 
nearest and dearest, and on this the Queen remarks, ‘‘ We 
have heard so, and give faith to the saying.” 

The company then disperses, and Leicester and Varney 
are left alone, and the former, much perturbed, and yet 
conscious of Amy’s noble self-forgetfulness, remarks to Varney 
that all he asked from Amy was a little patience before he 
should acknowledge her as his countess. “ She is,” he says, 
‘“so lovely, so delicate, so fond, so faithful; yet, to lack in 
so grave a manner the prudence which one might hope from 
the veriest fool, it puts me beyond my patience! ”’ 

Varney then assures him that he can never with safety 
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acknowledge Amy during the Queen’s life, and, ‘‘ You are 
right,”’ Leicester makes reply. 

They forthwith decide to visit Amy in her cell, and, after 
traversing long approaches known to Leicester, they meet a 
Scottish soldier who has been placed to guard the entrance 
to her prison. 

The soldier, not overjoyed at his new and very dull duty, 
remarks pathetically: ‘I would, man, thou couldst make 
the mad lady be still yonder, for her moans do sae dirl through 
my head, that I would rather keep watch on a snowdrift in 
the wastes of Catlowdie.”’ 

When Amy sees Leicester she rushes to him and covers his 
face with kisses, and for a few rapturous moments does not 
notice the gravity of his countenance. She then, perceiving it, 
at once asks, “ Are you ill?” and he replies, ‘‘ Not in body, 
Amy.” “Then I will be well too,” she exclaims. ‘ Oh, 
Dudley, I have been ill, very ill, since last we met, but now 
—all is joy, health, and safety!” 

“Alas, Amy,” says Leicester, “‘ thou hast undone me.”’ 
“ [—how could I ? ’’she asks, and he explains that her coming 
thus has annoyed the Queen, and he will have to suffer for 
this her heedless action. 

“You will now go away,” he says soothingly to her, “‘ to 
one of my castles in the north of England, as(in name) the 
wife of Varney.’’ “ Never, except by violence!” Amy de- 
clares. “It is only for a time,” he urges; but for once 
Amy refuses to obey her lord, and says she will not go. 

“Take me,” she implores him, ‘‘ your wife, by the hand, 
and lead me to the footstool of Elizabeth’s throne, and say 
to her you gave your hand to Amy Robsart; you will then 
have done justice to me and to your honour, and, should the 
law part us, I will oppose no objection. . . . Then have but 
a little patience, and Amy’s life will not long darken your 
brighter prospects.” 

Leicester is again deeply touched by what she tells him, 
and says, “I am not worthy of you, Amy, and I have a bitter 
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penance to perform, but let her take my head, even as she 
has threatened.” 

“Your head, my lord?” replies Amy incredulously. 
‘‘For shame; this is distrust of the Queen’s justice. . . . The 
straightforward path, which is the best, is also the safest.” 
“Oh, Amy, thou little knowest,” said Dudley; “yet I will 
not, like Norfolk, be dragged to the block as a victim to 
sacrifice. Fear not, Amy; thoushalt see Dudley bear himself 
worthy of his name. Farewell,” he added, ‘‘ you shall soon 
hear further of me’’; and so he rose, and left her for ever. 

“She has brought me to the crisis,’ he muttered angrily 
to himself, ‘‘ and she or J must perish.”’ 


We read ! of how the Earl of Leicester then ‘‘ commands, 
or perhaps with fair flattering intreaties desires, his wife to 
repose herself,”’ at Cumnor Hall, the house of Anthony Forster, 
close to Abingdon, in Berkshire. 

It is said it was agreed that Forster and Sir Richard Varney 
should first attempt to poison her, and, if that failed, “to 
despatch her.” 

The record continues: ‘‘ They, seeing the good lady sad 
and heavy, as one that well knew by her other handling, 
that her death was not far off, began to persuade her, that 
her present disease was abundance of melancholy, and other 
humours, and therefore, would need’st counsel her, to take 
some potion, which she, refusing to do, as still suspecting the 
worst.” The two ruffians then send for Dr. Bailey from 
Oxford, and beg him to supply some medicine, to be given 
by his direction, meaning all the while to add something of 
their own to the prescription. But Dr. Bayly, suspecting 
from their ‘‘ great importunity, and the Lady’s small need of 
physic,’ that something was wrong, refused to prescribe for 
her, for, as he said later, “ he might have been hanged for a 
colour of their sin.” 


1 Ashmole, Antiquities of Berkshire. 
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As the good doctor probably thought, they were not long 
in discovering another plan. It seems that on the day of 
Lady Leicester’s death all the servants were sent away to 
Abingdon, and Sir Richard Varney, Anthony Forster, and one 
other man were alone at Cumnor Hall with their poor victim. 
It is not known what took place; whether they first stifled or 
strangled her and then flung her down the stairs, or whether 
they found some other means to kill her and then threw 
her down, is a mystery; but anyhow, her poor neck was 
broken, and, from her appearance, ‘‘ much violence had been 
used.”’ 

What they gave out was that she had fallen down the 
stairs by evil chance, but, as they had taken her from her 
own bedroom to another, beside which stood a privy postern 
gate, there is not much room for doubt as to how the foul 
deed was done. 

One of the miscreants, taken afterwards for “a felony in 
the Marches of Wales,” offered to explain how the murder 
was accomplished by Leicester’s appointment, while Sir 
Richard Varney, on his deathbed, confessed that “all the 
devils in hell did tear him in pieces.” 

The wife of one “‘ Bald Butler” (a cousin of the Earl of 
Leicester) also told the truth of what occurred before she 
died. 


They made great haste to bury Amy Robsart, and her 
father, hurrying thither, caused her body to be taken up and 
a coroner’s inquest held. But it is thought the Earl of 
Leicester “‘stopped his mouth,” for he posed as the loving 
husband, so grieved at the loss of his wife, and had her remains 
reburied with great pomp at St. Mary’s Church in Oxford. 
It is said that when the Earl’s chaplain “did preach the 
funeral sermon, his tongue tripped,” for he spoke of “ the 
virtuous lady, so pitifully murdered, when he would say 
so pitifully slain.” 
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After Amy Robsart’s death a lady of the house of Howard 
had the evil fortune to attract the notice of the Earl of Leicester. 

Lady Douglas Howard was born about the year 1545, and 
was the eldest daughter of William,! Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, by his second wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gamage, Knight, of Coity, county Glamorgan. 

When but seventeen years of age she married John, second 
Lord Sheffield, by whom she had a son and daughter, Edmund, 
the third baron, and Elizabeth, afterwards Countess of Or- 
monde. The Earl of Leicester, captivated by her youth and 
beauty, while Lord Sheffield still lived, had an intrigue with 
her, and when Lord Sheffield died (not without some suspicion 
of foul play), she married the Earl of Leicester in Cannon 
Row, Westminser, and, two years later, according to the rites 
of the Church of England at Esher, Surrey. From her deposi- 
tions in the Star Chamber, and those of witnesses she was able 
to produce, we find that she had concealed the fact of her 
marriage owing to threats from the Earl of Leicester, and 
she added that ‘‘he gave her poison to get rid of her, by 
which her hair fell off.”’ 

After this event, Leicester, attracted afresh by the beauty 
of Lettice (the widowed Countess of Walter Devereux, Earl 
of Essex), offered to settle £700 a year on the unfortunate 
Lady Douglas if she would consent to repudiate her marriage 
with him. 

He further offered to pay her £1,000, provided she would 
give him the custody of their son, Robert Dudley, born in 
1573 (it is said but two days after the ceremony at Esher had 
taken place). 

This boy was afterwards repudiated by Lord TASES 
who called him ‘“‘a base son”’! 

As Lady Douglas stoutly refused to fall into her infamous 
husband’s plans, he proceeded publicly to deny his marriage 
with her, and his wedding with the Countess of Essex took 


1 Son of second Duke of Norfolk, 
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place at Wanstead House ! in the month of September, 1578. 

Robert Dudley later on assumed the title of Duke of 
Northumberland, and married as his third wife Elizabeth 
Southwel. Part of his inheritance was ultimately recovered 
by him and his daughter, who raised the question of the 
legitimacy again in the reign of Charles I. 

So fearful was Lady Douglas for her own safety that, for 
protection, she contracted a marriage with Sir Edward Stafford, 
Knight, of Chebsey, who was the Queen’s Ambassador at the 
French Court. She died in December, 1608. 

There exist to-day three letters ® from her and her last 
husband, addressed to Sir Julius Czsar,* firstly asking him 
to interview her brother on her affairs and offering horses for 
the journey ; secondly on behalf of an old friend, Captain 
Mofiett, who was languishing in Newgate, and thirdly thanking 
Sir Julius for his attention to their desires. 

Both Sir Edward Stafford and Lady “ Dugleys’”’ were 
buried in the parish church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and here is her will: 


“ Dowglas Lady Sheffield, in health of body and mind, 
make this my Will. To be buried at Rigate, with my Father 
and Mother, or in the Parish Church at Westminster by my 
sister Dudley, as shall seem good to my children and my 
executor. 

“To the poor of Kenelworth, £5, and to Timothy Delayne 
the preacher there {4. To my beloved son, the right honor- 
able Edmund, Lord Sheffield, some great chairs of silk needle- 
work, etc. I give to my honorable and beloved son, Sir 
Robert Dudley Kt., a black velvet bed,4 etc. Tomy daughter- 
in-law, Lady Ursula Sheffield, a velvet gown with buttons 
of pearl. To my daughter, Lady Elizabeth Swift, whom I 
brought up from infancy, chairs, etc. To my daughter, Mrs. 





2 Chapter XVIII. * British Museum, Add. MS. 15,506. 
8 Chapter IX. 
4 A black bed was customary for a widow or widower. 
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Frances Fairfax, a great chair,etc. To my daughter, Mistress 
Marie Sheffield, a border of gold, pearl and stone of seventeen 
pieces, whereof eight be rubies and diamonds and pearl. To 
my beloved friend, the Lady Waller, my hat band. To my 
friend, Mr. Crawshawe, preacher of the Temple, a bed, etc. 
To William Lenthall, my old servant, my silver candlestick. 
. . . I give my body linen to Mrs. Saville and Mrs. Salisbury, 
and my two maids, to be divided into four parts; one part 
to Marie Morton, one part to Mrs. Saville, and the other two 
equally, between Mrs. Salisbury and my two maids. To 
Humphry Brown, my servant, £20 overhis wages ; and to my 
other servants half a year’s wages extra. To my woman 
Saule a kirtle. To Mary Turner, my ancient [?]. Whereas 
I have certain jewels mortgaged to Lenthall, my will is that 
my executors shall redeem the same. All residue to William 
Crawshay, Preacher, and I make him executor of this my 
Will, and Edmund, Lord Sheffield my son, and Sir Edward 
Swift, Kt., overseers of the same. Dated 14 Sept. 1608. 

“‘T give to my beloved niece, Mrs. Diana Drurie a carknett 3 
with rubies, diamonds and pearls which is in Lenthall’s hands. 
Douglas Sheffield.” 2 


Diana Drury, who was niece to Sir Edward Stafford, became 
(as did her two sisters, Lady Wray of Glentworth, and Eliza- 
beth, Lady Exeter) one of the co-heirs to the Drury estates. 
She married Sir Edward Cecil, brother of the second Lord 
Exeter, and brought her husband a fortune of £10,000 or 
£12,000. In 1625 he was created Baron Cecil, of Putney, 
and in 1626 Viscount Wimbledon.® 

The widow of Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex (Lettice 
Knollys), who, as we have seen, took Lady Douglas Howard’s 
place as the third wife of Lord Leicester, was, it will be re- 
membered, the mother of Devereux, Earl of Essex, the 





1 Necklace or bracelet. 
* From Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, J. J. Howard. 
8 His first wife was Theodosia Noel. 
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favourite of Queen Elizabeth; and her grandson was there- 
fore the third Earl of Essex, first husband of the notorious 
Frances. Howard,! Countess of Essex, of poisoning fame. 
Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon’s, tomb, may be 
seen to-day in the South Chapel of the parish church at 
Wimbledon. It is of large dimensions and composed of 
black marble; round the top are carved his style and titles: 


“Here restyth S* Edward Cecil Knight, L® Cecil and 
Baron of Putney, Viscount Wimbledé of Wimbled6é, 3rd son 
of Thomas Earl of Exeter and Dorothy Nevill one of ye co- 
heyres of ye L° Nevill of Latimer and Grandchild of ye L° 
Treasur Burghley.” 


Round the sides of the tomb is carved the inscription 
which follows : 


“Who followed the warres in the Netherlands five and 
forty years and passed the degrees of captain of foot and 
horse, colonel of foot, and colonel of the English horse at the 
battle of Nieuport in Flanders; who was Admiral and lord- 
marshall, lieutenant general and general against the king of 
Spain, and the emperor in the service of King James and 
Charles the First, and, at his return, was made councellor of 
state and war, lord lieutenant of this County of Surrey. 

‘Captain and Governour of Portsmouth; after so many 
travels returned to this patient and humble mother earth, 
from whence he came, with assured hope in his Saviour Christ, 
to rise againe to glory everlasting.” 


Suspended by a chain from the ceiling hangs his Viscount’s 
coronet, richly gilded, and on the opposite side of the tomb to 
where his own description runs we find these words: “ Read 
this last,” and there follow the names and families of his 
two wives, the four daughters he had by the first marriage are 





1 See Chapter XII. 
s—I 
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here spoken of, and the one daughter, Anne Cecil, born from 
the second. 

On the floor at each side are handsomely carved inscrip- 
tions; the one next the windowstates that Richard Betenson, 
of Scadbary, married Albinia, Lord Wimbledon’s grand- 
daughter; her mother was another Albinia, and married Sir 
Christopher Wray of Ashby, in the county of Lincoln. The 
whole family of daughters, the husbands, and the grandchildren 
appear to be buried below. Richard Betenson, the inscrip- 
tion continues, “‘ was married 20 years 4 months & left 5 
children living, he departed this life in ye 45th year of his 
age 1677.” 

On the two adjoining walls hang two suits of armour, and 
the following notices of the Cecils and their husbands, who 
also rest beneath : 


“Mr. Ives Fines son and Heyer L° Vic Say and his wife 
Frances Cecil. Lord Francis Willoughby of Parom and his 
wive Elizth: Cecil.” 


““ What, should I fear a woman, 
Who never feared a man ? ” 
—Sir JoHNn Bowrinec. 


“ At threescore winters’ end I died, 
A cheerless being, sole and sad ; 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wish my father never had.” 1 


1 Translated from Greek verse by William Cowper. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Accession of James I., 1603—Catholic Hopes—-A Desperate Gang— 
Robert Catesby—November 5—An Anonymous Letter—‘‘ The 
Danger is Past, as soon as You have Burnt this Letter ’’— 
The Weekly News, Jan. 31, 1606—‘‘ Showed it to the Lord Cham- 
berlain’— James Consulted—Considers ‘‘ Smartness of the Style ’”’ 
—Mr. Piercy’s Servant—Booted and Spurred—Fury of Protestants 
—Sir Edward Philip’s Speech—The Trial—The Oath—The Last 
Scene—Five Requests—‘‘ Very Pale Face, and Dead Colour ”’— 
Lord Suffolk’s Peerage—A Sarcastic Friend—Catherine Knyvett, 
Countess of Suffolk—In Trouble—The Tower—Fined—Remitted 
—A Royal Visit to Charlton—Audley End—A Royal Frolic—An 
Ungrateful Guest—Sir Henry Knyvett’s Funeral. 


WHEN James I. followed the good Queen Bess on the Throne 
of England the hopes of the Catholics ran high, and dis- 
appointment following on their expectations led to plots and 
deeply-laid plans by which to destroy both King and Parlia- 
ment at one fell blow. Severe measures against their co- 
religionists brought matters to a head, for 6,000 Catholics in 
one year were presented as recusants. 

Robert Catesby 1 was the leader chosen by this desperate 
band of men, and one Guido Fawkes, a soldier of fortunes 
was placed in charge of barrels filled with gunpowder, which, 
wonderful to relate, were got into the cellars below the House 
of Parliament without discovery. They were to be exploded 
at a given signal, when November 5, the day Parliament was 
to assemble, should arrive. 

The Earl of Suffolk 2 and Lord Monteagle were the first 
to give the alarm as to what was going forward. Some say 


a 
1 Robert Catesby, b. 1573. Shot dead in defence of Holbeache 
House, Nov. 8, 1605-6. 
2 Thomas Howard, first Earl of Suffolk, son of fourth Duke of 


Norfolk, K.G, 
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that Trencham’s heart failed him, and that he, being a cousin 
of Lord Monteagle’s, had written to warn him not to attend 
the opening of Parliament, but some accounts give the 
name of one Piercy as the writer. The receipt of the 
letter naturally aroused suspicions that something was afoot, 
and Lord Suffolk, who was Chamberlain to His Majesty’s 
Household, ordered a strict search to be made, with the 
result that all was discovered, and the diabolic plot frustrated. 

The letter received by Lord Monteagle was as follows : 


““My Lorp, 

“Out of the love I bear to some of your friends, I 
have a care of your preservation, therefore I would advise 
you, as you tender your life, to devise some excuse to shift 
of your attendance at this Parliament, for God and Man have 
concurred to punish the wickedness of this time. And think 
not slightly of this advertisement, but retire yourself into 
your own country, where you may expect the event in safety. 
For though there be no appearance of any stir, yet I say, 
they shall receive a terrible blow this Parliament, and yet 
they shall not see who hurt them. This counsel is not to be 
contemned, because it may do you good, and can do you no 
harm, for the danger is passed as soon as you have burnt this 
letter ; and I hope God will give you the grace to make good 
use of it, to Whose Holy protection I commend you.” 


The Weekly News, mentioned in a previous chapter,! states : 


“The letter was without date or subscription, and the 
hand in which it was written was hardly legible, and the 
contents of it so perplexed, that the Lord knew as little what 
to make of it as whence it came. But, however, since it 
respected more than himself, he had not thought fit to conceal 
it, and presently repaired to Whitehall, and put it into the 
hands of the Earl of Salisbury, the Principal Secretary of 


1 Chapter VII, 
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State. The Earl commended the Lord for his care and fidelity, 
and told him that, though there seemed to be little in it, 
yet, because of the reports that he had received from abroad, 
that the Papists, this Session of Parliament, would be very 
busy and insolent in their demands for toleration, upon some 
prospect they had of being in a position to demand it, and also 
because nothing that concerned the safety of His Majesty and 
the peace of his Government ought to be slighted, he would 
advise with other members of His Majesty’s Council about it. 

“Accordingly he showed it to the Lord Chamberlain 
[the Earl of Suffolk], to the Lord High Admiral, the Earls 
of Worcester and Northampton, and all were of the same 
mind with the Secretary, and concluded it fit to deliver to 
the King at his return from Royston, when he came from 
hunting. 

‘On the King’s return, the Earl presented him with it, 
and told him how it came into his hands. After reading it, 
the King made a pause, and then reading it again said, ‘ That 
there seemed somewhat in it extraordinary, and what was by 
no means to be neglected.’ 

‘The Earl replied, ‘ That it seemed to him to be written 
either by a madman or a fool, for who else could be guilty of 
saying, ‘“‘ The danger is past as soon as you have burnt the 
letter.” For what danger could there be in that which the 
burning of the letter would put an end to?’ But the King 
considered the smartness of the style and method what was 
said before—' That they should receive a terrible blow, and 
yet, should not see who hurt them,’ did conclude, as he was 
walking and musing in the gallery, that the danger must be 
sudden, and like the blowing up by gunpowder, for what 
else could the Parliament be in danger of ? 

“Tt was then resolved that the houses and rooms s around 
the Parliament House should be searched, and that same 
evening the Lord Chamberlain, accompanied by Lord Mont- 
eagle, Sir Thomas Knyvett, and others proceeded to view a 
house, where they found in a vault underground, great store 
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of billets, faggots and coal, brought there, as they were told, 
for the use of Mr. Piercy; and they espied Fawkes standing 
in a corner of the cellar, who said ‘ That he was Mr. Piercy’s 
servant, and left there by him for the keeping of the 
house.’ 

‘Upon the naming of Piercy, Lord Monteagle told the 
Chamberlain that he suspected Piercy to be the author of 
the letter, and as this increased the suspicions, when it was 
reported by the Lord Chamberlain to the King, in the presence 
of the Lord Admiral, Lord Treasurer, the Earls of Worcester, 
Northampton and Salisbury, it was resolved that further 
search should be made; what was that great pile of fuel in 
such a house, where Piercy had so little occasion to reside ? 
At midnight, Sir Thomas Knyvett, with a small party of 
armed men, repaired thither, and found Fawkes standing at 
the door, booted and spurred, whom he at once apprehended. 

‘‘Upon him were three matches, a tinder box, and a dark 
lantern. The King was informed of it, as well as the Privy 
Council, and the arch traytor was brought to the Tower of 
London.’’, 


When the news became known, the fury, horror, and 
absolute frenzy of the Protestants knew no bounds, and any 
who professed even High Church principles, such as Laud 
and Hales, were equally suspect; in fact, nothing which in 
any sense pointed to Rome was to be tolerated, even for a 
moment. 

In the speech made by Sir Edward Philip, Knight, on the 
indictment of the prisoners as to what the conspirators desired 
to do, we further read: 


“First The King, Queen, the Prince, the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, the Knights and Burgesses of Parliament, 
should be blown up with powder. 

“Second, that the whole male issue should be des- 
troyed. Thirdly, they would take into their custody the 
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King’s daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, and proclaim the 
Lady Elizabeth Queen. 

“Fourthly, that they should sign a proclamation in the 
name of Elizabeth, in which no mention should be made of 
alteration of religion, nor that they were parties to the treason, 
until they had raised power to perform the same; and then 
to proclaim all grievances in the kingdom should be reformed. 
That they also took several oaths, and received the Sacrament, 
first for secresie, and second for prosecution, except they 
were discharged thereof by three of them. 

“That after the destruction of the King and Queen, 
the Prince, etc., they should notify the same to Foreign States, 
and thereupon Sir Edmund Baynam—an attainted person 
of treason, and styling himself, Prince of the d——d crew, 
should be sent and make the same known to the Pope, and 
crave his aid; Ambassador fit, both for the message and 
person to be sent betwixt the Pope and the Devil. That 
the Parliament being prorogued until the 7th February, they, 
in December, made a mine under the House of Parliament, 
proposing to place their powder there, but, the Parliament, 
being then further adjourned till the 3rd of October, they, in 
Lent following, hired the vault, and placed therein twenty 
barrels of powder. 

‘That they took to them Robert Winter, Graunt, and 
Rookewood, giving them the oaths and Sacrament, as afore- 
said, as to provide munition, 2oth July, they laid in ten more 
barrels, laying them upon divers great bars of iron and pieces 
of timber, and great massive stones, and covering the same 
with faggots, 4th November (the Parliament being prorogued 
to the 5th), at eleven o’clock at night, Fawkes had prepared 
by the procurement of the rest, touchwood and matches to 
give fire to the powder the next day. 

“That, the treason being miraculously discovered, they 
put themselves, and procured others, to enter into open 
rebellion; and gave out, most untruly, it was for that the 
Papists’ throats were to be cut,” 
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The oath which these ruffians administered to themselves 
ran in these words: ‘‘ You shall swear by the Blessed Trinity 
and by the Sacrament you now propose to receive, never to 
disclose directly or indirectly, by word or circumstance, the 
matter that shall be proposed to you to keep secret, nor desert 
from the execution thereof, until the rest shall give you leave.” 

Then comes the story of the scene during the trial at West- 
minster : 


‘After the traytors went from the Tower, by water, and 
came to Westminster, before they came into the Hall, they 
made some half-hour stay or more in the Star Chamber ; 
wether being brought, and remaining till the Court was all 
ready to hear them. It was strange to note their carriage, in 
their very countenance, some hanging down the heads, as if 
their hearts were full of doggedness, as others forcing a stern 
look, as if they would ‘fear death with a frown’; never 
seeming to pray, unless it wear by the dozen on their beads, 
and taking tobacco as if that hanging were no trouble to 
them ; craving mercy neither of God nor the king, for their 
offences; and making their conscience, as it were, as wide 
of the mind, and to the very Gates of Hell, to be the cause of 
their Hellish Courses, to make a work meritorious. Coming 
into the Hall, and upon the scaffold at the Bar, they all pleaded, 
‘Not Guilty’; Digby ... made only five requests: 

‘‘That his wife might have her jointure, his children the 
lands entailed by his father, his sisters their legacies in his 
hands unpaid, his debts paid, and, for his death to be be- 
headed, not hanged... . 

“When the day of execution arrived, they were drawn 
upon sledges and hurdles, into St. Paul’s Churchyard, four 
of them, namely, Everard Digby, the elder Winter, Graunt 
and Bates. First went up Digby, a man of goodly personage 
and manly aspect, but with vain and superstitious crossing 
of himself, he betook himself to his Latin prayers, mumbling 
to himself, refusing to have the prayers of any but the Roman 
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Catholics, and went up the ladder, and with the help of the 
hangman, made an end to his wicked daysin this World. After 
him (the elder) Winter. Then came Graunt, showing how 
so b y a religion can make so b y consciences, 

‘“Then came Bates, and when he was hanged, the exe- 
cutioner proceeded to draw and quarter them... . Next 
day, being Friday, were drawn from the Tower, Thomas 
Winter, Rookewood,! Keyes and Fawkes. Winter went first 
up the scaffold, and protested he died a true Catholic, with 
a-very pale face, and dead colour... and was quickly 
despatched. 

“Next came Rookewood, who protested to die in his 
idolatry, a Roman Catholic, went up the ladder, hanging till 
he was almost dead, then was drawn to the block, where 
he gave up his last gasp. 

‘Then came Keyes, who was so sturdy a villain, but he 
turned himself off with such a leap, that he broke the halter 
with the swing, but after his fall he was drawn to the Block, 

. and divided into four parts. 

“Last of all came the great Devil of all, Guy Fawkes 
(alias Johnson), who should have put fire to the powder. 
His body being weak with the torture and sickness, he was 
scarcely able to go up the ladder, yet with much ado, by the 
help of the hangman, went high enough to break his neck by 
the fall. He made no speech but with his crosses and idle 
ceremonies, made his end upon the Gallows and the Block ; 
to the great joy of all beholders, that the land was ended 
of so wicked a villainy.” 








With regard to Lord Suffolk’s peerage, and that of his 
uncle, Henry, who became Earl of Northampton, a sarcastic 
contemporary account, written by someone who evidently 
was no friend or admirer of the family, may be given here ; 
it runs as follows : 
Te pst 


1 Rookewood’s name is carved on the wall of his cell, 
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“The next that came on the public theatre in favour 
was Henry Howard, a younger son of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and Lord Thomas Howard, the one after, Eazl of Northampton, 
the other Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlaine and after, 
Lord Treasurer, who by Salisburie’s [Robert Cecil] greatnesse 
with that family, rather than by any merit or wisdom in 
themselves, raised many great families of his children. North- 
ampton, though a great clerk, yet not a wise man, but the 
grossest flatterer in the world, and, as Salisbury by his wit, 
so this, by his flattery, raised himself. Yet one great motive 
to the raising of all that name of Howards, was the Duke of 
Norfolk’s suffering for the Q of Scots, the King’s mother ; 
yet did Suffolk so farre get the start of Northampton, that 
Northampton never loved him, but from teeth outwards, 
only had so much discretion, as not to fall to actual enmity 
to the overthrow of both, and the weakening that faction. 

“ Suffolk also using him with all submissive respect, not 
for any love, but hope of gaining his great estate, and sharing 
it among his children, but Northampton’s distaste was such, 
by his losse of the Treasurer’s place, wh. he had with such 
assurance promised to himself in his thoughts, that except 
what he gave to Master Henry Howard, the rest he gave to 
the Earl of Arundel, who, by his observance, but more es- 
pecially by giving Northampton all his estate, if he never 
returned from travel, had wroughte himselfe so far into his 
affections, that he doted on him.” 1 


In a letter from Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir Robert Cecil, 
he sarcastically alludes to the friendship then existing between 
Lord Suffolk and Sir Robert. He writes: ‘“ For your own 
father that was esteemed to be the contriver of Norfolk’s 
ruin, yet his son followeth your Father’s son and loveth him.’’2 

The Earl of Northampton was, as already said, a brother 





+ From the Court and Character of King James, collected and 
perfected by Sir Anthony Weldon, 1651. 
a Burghley Papers, p. 81, British Museum, 
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of the fourth Duke of Norfolk, and we find some interesting 
particulars in an extract,* which gives the following character 
sketch of him, and is well worth quoting: 


“ The next we meet with is Henry Earle of Northampton. 
The ancient and illustrious family of the Howards, were here 
more eminent than any other that ushered the King to his 
additional Crownes. This Henry Howard, was brother unto 
Thomas Duke of Norfolke, who suffered for his attempt of 
marriage with the Q of Scots, whilst she was prisoner, here 
in England, which m* be some motive to induce the king 
to consider the advance of that family, though they were 
indued with large possessions from their ancestors. 

“The Duke left two sons, Philip, Earl of Arundel, and 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, afterwards Lord Treasurer 
falso William].? 

“Henry their uncle was more wedded to his book than 
to [anything else], for he died a bachelor, and so had the 
lesse reason to advance his fortune by court-flattery, or state 
employment, nor indeed was he ever any suitor for either. 

“He was accounted both wise and learned, and therefore 
out of the King’s great affection to letters, especially when 
they are met in a noble person, he was advanced in his creation 
of Baron of Marnhill, and E of Southampton,® then Privy 
Councelor, Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, & K.G. He had very plentifull for his single life, & 
to spare for his friends. 

“In his expence not over frugal, maintaining his port 
the most remarkable (like the ancient nobleman), in his 
family and dependants, of any other lord then or since his 
time. 

« He assisted his nephew, the E. of Suffolk, by his designing 
& large contribution to that excellent fabrick, Audley End. 
He built the noble structure at Charing Crosse, from the 


1 Aulicus Coquinaire, 1650. * Chapter V. 3 North. 
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ground, Northampton House, & presented it, a New Year’s 
gift to the Lord Walden, Suffolk’s eldest sonne, & now called 
Suffolk House: and yet left his other nephew, the E. of Arun- 
del, the rest of his estate, so toappear to the World his equal 
distribution to such even kindred. 

“He was religious, and gave good testimony thereof in 
his life, built that handsome convent at Greenwich, & indued 
it with revenue for ever, for maintenance of decayed gentle- 
men a sufficient number, & for women also considerable. He 
died in Anno 1613, full of years and honorable fame, though 
our pamphleter ! will not know so much, & yet no doubt must 
needs be intimate with his person, for he tells us his thoughts, 
that he had assuredly promised himself the Treasurer’s staff 
although we can produce this lord’s letter, & other testimonies, 
employing all his own & his friends interest for that prefer- 
ment upon his nephew Suffolk, & excusing himself of the 
burden and weight of that office by his known infirmity of 
stone, of the which he died.” 


Lord Northampton appears to have been an authority 
on the subject of heraldry, and a note? upon the arms of 
Ireland, in this connection, may be given. It runs as follows: 


“It is difficult to ascertain whether the Irish had any 
national colour before the advent of the English. . . . From 
the occurrence of the 3 crowns (Azure 3 crowns or) on the old 
Irish coinage, it may be inferred that that was the national 
bearing, in the time of the Plantagenets. 

“The three crowns were relinquished for the harp, as the 
arms of Ireland, by Henry VIII., from an apprehencion, it 
is said, lest they might be taken for the Papal tiara, and the 
gold harp on a blue field has been, since the time of James I., 
quartered for Ireland, in the Royal Achievement.” 8 


* This was written in reply to Sir Anthony Weldon’s strictures. 
2? Howard Book. 


8 Sir B. Burke, Vicissitudes of Families. 
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There is an interesting MS. in the handwriting of Sir William 
Le Neve still preserved in the Heralds’ College. In it are 
given the words of dissent of the Earl Marshal (the Earl of 
Northampton), which run thus: 


“Sir W™ Seagar tould me y* when the Comm™ for the 
first claymes of King James had determined the harpe to be 
quartered with France, Ingland, & Scotland, for the Arms 
of Ireland, the Earl of Northampton [Lord H. Howard], in 
shewing no affection in approving the same, sayd, ‘ the best 
reason that I can observe for the bearing thereof is, it re- 
sembles y* country in being such an Instrument y* it requires 
more cost to keep in tune than it is worth’; mote ye three 
crowns are the ancient armes of Irelan (the harp but an ancient 
badge or devise of that country), from whence it came yt 
Vere, Duke of Ireland, had 3 crowns with a border, given 
him in augmentation. In the tyme of Edw’ 4th a commis- 
sion being to enquire the armes of Ireland, it was returned y’ 
ye 3 crowns were the armes, & these armes I have seen upon 
the reverse of old Irish coynes.” 4 


Besides these many and varied interests, Lord Northampton 
was a well-known author of his day, having, no doubt, in- 
herited his father’s 2 love for literature and poetry. 

In the year 1583, Lord Northampton wrote a book, entitled 
A Defensative against the Poison of Supposed Prophecies, and 
we read that by this work he gained the favour of Elizabeth, 
in that “‘ he directed his battery against a set of prophets and 
pretended soothsayers, whom he accounted ‘ infesto rigibus.’ ”’ 

In the last years of Elizabeth, Lord Northampton warmly 
supported the claims of James, and he conducted, “ with 
great pedantry, but much intrigue, the correspondence 
between the Scottish king and the younger Cecil.” ® 

He seems to have seriously annoyed the French Ambassador, 


a 


1 Howard Book. , Henry, Earl of Surrey. 
® Note in Fortunes of Nigel, by Sir W. Scott. 
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De Beaumont, for he writes describing him as “ one of the 
greatest flatterers and calumniators that ever lived.” 


The plan for raising money by public lotteries was first 
tried in the reign of Elizabeth, and when James I. was in 
want of funds for completing the plantation of Virginia, we 
find a document signed by his Majesty’s Lords “ of his Privie 
Counsell, to intreat yo" adventuringe in the lotterie,’’ and 
addressed to the Ironmongers’ Company. 

After setting forth very fully the advantages to England 
from the success of the enterprise, it implores the gift of 
“reasonable sommes of money... as each of them can 
conveniently spare,” and promising ‘ bookes for the regester- 
ing of said sommes adventured.” The document is dated 
Whitehall, April 1, 1614, and is signed by “ Yo" verie loveing 
ffriends. 


Lenox. 
G. Cant. E. Worcester. 
T. Suffolke.? Exeter. 
Pembroke. E. Stanhope. 
W. Knowles. Jul. Cesar.” 


With regard to the Plantation of Ulster, a long document 
exists, laying out plans for building houses and bringing 
into cultivation the land of this historic province. Sixty 
thousand pounds had been collected from the various city 
companies for the end in view, and to them were granted 
the “‘ forfeited lands’ in which to form a Protestant settle- 
ment. This was to take the place of the rebel insurgents, 
whose properties had been escheated to the Crown by Act of 
Parliament. Twenty-seven enactments follow, and the deed 
bears the signatures of ‘‘ Lord Elesmere, lord Chancellor of 
England, Rob‘ Earl of Salisbury, Lord High Threar of Eng- 
land, Henry, Earl of Northampton, Lord Privie Seal, Thomas, 





1 First Earl of Suffolk. 
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Earl of Suffolk, lord Chamberleyne of His Ma“* Household,” 
etc., etc., and concluding with ‘Sir Julius Cesar, Knight, 
Chancellor of His Majesties Exchequer—being all His Ma“ 
most hon’® privie Councell.” 

Lord Suffolk was unfortunate in the choice of his second 
wife. She was Catherine Knyvett, daughter of Sir Henry 
Knyvett, of Charlton, Wiltshire, and widow of a son of Lord 
Rich. We read that she was a beauty until 1619, when 
her charms were destroyed by the smallpox, but whether 
that fell disease also exercised a malevolent effect upon her 
character as well as upon her features it is impossible to 
say. 

Her record is certainly not a pleasing one, for we read she 
“rendered herself odious by extorting money from persons 
who had business at the Treasury,” and also sold her influence 
at Court for large sums of money. Her unfortunate husband 
appears to have become a tool in her hands, and he at length 
found himself in the Tower (in 1618), charged with embezzle- 
ment of money received from the Dutch. 

The following extract from an MS.! in the University 
Library at Cambridge gives the account of what happened 
at the trial. 


‘On Saterday the 30 of Novemb* in the Starre Chamber, 
the Lords being present, the Lo: Chanc: Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Duke of Lenox, Marquis Hambleton, Lo: Chamberlin, 
Bishops of London, and Winchester, Lo: Digby, Lo: Cheife 
Justices, Mt of the Rolls, S' Thomas Edmonts, Secretary 
Nanton, Calvert, Chan: of the Excheq’, St Ed: Coke. 

‘ The Information agst the Earle of Suffolke and his Lady 
and their Serv S* John Bingley came to Censure. 

“St Edw. Coke began the censure to this effect. ‘My 
Lords in this Informacion exhibited in this Court against the 
Earle of Suffolke the La: his wife and S" To: Bingly, for divers 
misdemean™ in the office of high Treasurer of England. In 


1 Add. MS. 27. 
THI 
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misimploying of treasure, falshoode of distribucion of paym* 
of the matter of Allom, translating of debts, and issuing of 
money by false records, extorcion, and bribery. 

“ After S* Edward’s speech come those of S* Fulke Grevill, 
Hobert Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls, the L* Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, Secretary Calvert,! Secretary 
Nanton, Lord Digby, Marquis Hamilton, the Bishop of London, 
the Lord Pembroke, the Duke of Lenox, the Lord Archbishop, 
the Lord Chancellor.” 


However, as public opinion decided that the Countess was 
really to blame, and not her husband, his imprisonment 
was of short duration, only lasting for nine days. He was 
deprived of his Lord High Treasurership, and he and his 
wife were fined £30,000, while Sir John Bingley, the Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer, was fined {£2,000 and sent to the 
Fleet.? 

In the Calendar of State Papers ® is written, in connection 
with Lord Suffolk’s fine: 


“ August 1620. All the Earl of Suffolk’s fine is remitted, 
except £7,000, which is to pay Lord Haddington’s debts. 
The King was entertained by Sir Thomas Howard at Charlton 
during his progress.” 


We read of the extravagance of Thomas, first Earl of 
Suffolk, and of the huge sums of money he expended in build- 
ing. On Audley End alone {£190,000 was laid out, and this 
may well be the case, considering the size and magnificence 
of that gorgeous palace. 

This wonderful double square of buildings is by Thoresby 
so well described as “the greatest house in England, a vast 
building, or rather town, walled in.” Like Burghley, Audley 
a EE Re ee i ee ee 


1 Afterwards Lord Baltimore of Maryland. 
* Prison for debtors, * Howard Book. 
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End is built of stone, and one lodge, dated 1616, is surmounted 
by the Howard lion. Lord Suffolk took thirteen years to 
build it, and it is said he procured from Italy a complete 
design in wood as his model. John Thorpe was probably 
the architect, as a drawing of his of the ground plan still exists. 
James I. stayed there with Lord Suffolk in 1610, and also in 
1614, so the building must at those dates have been sufficiently 
advanced. 

King James I., on hearing what an enormous sum Audley 
End had cost to build, said ‘‘ in his vulgar manner,’”’ as Walpoole 
tells us, ‘By my throth, man, it is too much for a King, 
but may do for a lord High Treasurer.” It seems that Lord 
Suffolk received {1,000 a year towards its upkeep from James 
while he occupied it, which money, we read, was paid out 
of a tax upon “ chimnies.”’ 

Indeed, it was too large, for no one since Lord Suffolk’s 
day has attempted to keep up an establishment suited to 
its magnificence. Elizabeth, Countess of Portsmouth, pos- 
sessed it in the eighteenth century, and pulled down the 
eastern wing of the present quadrangle; she considered 
demolishing it altogether and turning the premises into a 
silk factory. However, by her alterations she only involved 
her nephew and heir, Lord Howard de Walden, in further 
great expense, while she destroyed much that was of great 
beauty, notably the gallery, which had measured no less than 
226 feet in length. Evelyn described it as ‘‘ compleatly 
finished’’ .. . and ‘‘one of the stateliest palaces in the 
Kingdom.”” The hall has a stone floor, and in the ceiling 
are flagoned the crests and cognizances of the Howard family. 
The chimneypiece bears the arms of Charles, seventh Earl 
of Suffolk, and his’ wife Arabella, daughter of Sir Samuel 
Astry. In 1740 Henry, tenth Earl, had the amazingly bad 
taste to paint white the magnificent screen of carved oak 
which occupies the northern end of the hall; however, this 
was happily removed in 18206. 
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In 1640 Charles II. purchased Audley End, and an amusing 
letter from Sir Robert Paston thus describes a frolic of his 
queen and her ladies at a fair in the neighbourhood. Here 
is the letter 1 which tells of the “‘frolic’”’! 


“Last week, there being a Fair near Audley End, the 
Queen, the Dutchesse of Richmond, and the Dutchesse of 
Buckingham, had a frolick to disguise themselves like country 
lasses, in red petticoats, waistcoats etc, and so goe see the 
Faire. Sir Bernard Gascoign,? on a cart-jade, rode before 
the Queen, another stranger before the Dutchesse of Bucking- 
ham, and Mr. Roper before Richmond. 

“They had all so overdone it in their disguise, and look’d 
so much more like antiques than country volk, that, as soon 
as they came to the Faire, the people began to goe after them, 
but the Queen, going to a booth to buy a pair of yellow stock- 
ins for her sweet-hart, and Sir Bernard asking for a pair of 
gloves, sticht with blue, for his sweet-hart, they were soon, 
by their gebrish, found to be strangers, which drew a bigger 
flock about them. One amongst them, had seen the Queen 
at dinner, knew her, and was proud of her knowledge, this 
soon brought all the Faire in a crowd to stare at the Queen. 

“ Being thus discovered, they as soon as they could, got 
to their horses, but so many of the Faire as had horses, got 
up with their wives, children, sweet-harts, or neighbours 
behind them, to get as much gape as they could, till they 
brought them to the Court gate. Thus, by ill conduct, was 
a merry frolick turned into a pennance.”’ ' 


Queen Elizabeth twice stayed at Audley End, with the 
Duke of Norfolk as host, though he was absent in body on 
the first occasion owing to his being in disgrace with his royal 
mistress, and living at the moment at his Charterhouse, in 
the custody of Sir Henry Neville and Henry Skipworth. 
open ea GA ile le a as I ee 

? Pall Mall Magazine. * A German. 
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His ungrateful guest issued a commission, dated from 
“Our Court at Audley,” to examine her host, “ touching 
money he had sent to Scotland.” 

William of Orange slept a night there in 1670, and is 
described as ‘‘a well-countenanced man, with a handsome 
head of hayre of his own.” Robert Adam, the architect, 
built the stone bridge of three arches across the Cam, also a 
round tower erected by Lord Howard in 1763 to commemorate 
the British victory of arms. 

The story of the Master of the Horse to Henry VIII. 
(the gallant Sir Thomas Knyvett), who lost his life 
at sea when fighting the French,? will be remembered ; and 
also that of his widow, Lady Muriel’s,? sad death from a 
broken heart a few months later. This couple were the 
grandparents of Sir Henry Knyvett, and consequently great- 
grandparents of Catherine, Countess of Suffolk. 


This Countess of Suffolk, the heiress of Charlton, was, as 
we have said, impeached with her husband and censured by 
the Star Chamber for her unworthy conduct. Owing to her 
unbounded extravagance, she became, after Lord Suffolk’s 
death, reduced almost to penury, and was obliged to live in 
hiding on account of her numerous creditors. 

In connection with her father, Sir Henry Knyvett’s, funeral 
at Charlton, an interesting certificate exists which is worth 
giving here in full as a picture of his day, and, happily, as a 
contrast with that of our own. It runs thus: 


“The sayd Sir Henry Knyvett Knt, depted this transitory 
lyffe intestate, at his manor of Charlton aforesayd, on Wednes- 
day, the 14th day of June 1598, from whence he was worship- 
fully accompanyed wh mourners, unto his parish Church of 
Charlton, where his ffuneralls were solemnized on Thursday, 


a a a hie ge ae es RAE I a A ED 


1 From Pall Mall Magazine, in an article by Elizabeth J. Saville. 
2 See Chapter IV. 
2 Daughter of Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk. 
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the 25th July following. His Standard was borne by Robert 
Moore, gent. The preacher was Mr Rich Meryddeth, Bachilor 
of Dyvinity, the penon borne by Mr Edmund Knyvett, 
Kynsman. The healme and crest by Samuell Thompson, 
Portculles officer of Armes. The sword, Targe and Coat, by 
Tho. Lant Wyndsor, Herald (Deputy for Wm Camden 
Clarescien, King of Armes of the province), by whom the 
seyd ffunerall proceedings were directed and served. 

‘“‘ The body borne by his own servants. The chief mourner 
was Mr Thomas Knyvett his brother, a gent of His Majy’s 
pryvye chamber. The Assistants were, Sir James Mervyn, 
Sir Henry Poole Knt, and Mr. Henry Darnes [Danvers ?] 
and Mr Philip Carey, gents.” 


Sir Henry Knyvett had had two wives; one, the daughter 
and heiress of Sir James Stumpe ? (and the heiress of Charlton), 
the other the daughter of Sir John Sydenham. 

Sir Henry Knyvett’s brother was created Baron Knyvett 
of Escrick, and he had three sisters—one, Lady Paget, whose 
portrait is at Charlton, another married to Thomas, son of 
Sir Thomas Dacre, and a third who married Henry Vavasour. 
Sir Henry Knyvett’s mother was a daughter and heiress of Sir 
Christopher Pickering, and the lion with a crown was the 
Pickering crest. 

When Sir Henry Knyvett married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir James Stumpe, the ceremony took place at Lacock, for 
in the register may be read: 


“1563. 
“ Henry Knevett Esq., and Elizabeth Stumpe were married 
the XIII™ daie of May.” 


In the description of Catherine Knyvett’s (Countess of 
Suffolk) picture at Gorhambury, she is described by Wal- 





+ He must have bought Charlton, for before his time it belonged 
to Richard Beauchamp, Lord St. Amand. 
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poole as “‘ dressed in white, and in a great ruff, her breasts 
much exposed, her waist short and swelling.” The account 
continues to give an extract from Anne Clifford’s diary under 
the year 1619, in which she, writing of Lady Suffolk, says : 
“She had the small-pox at Northampton, which spoilt that 
good face of hers, which had wrought to others much misery, 
and to herself greatness, which ended in much unhappiness.” 


Sir John Griffen, Lord Howard, and later Baron Braybrook 
of Braybrook, married Lady Essex Howard,! and succeeded 
to Audley End in 1762. He there laid out £100,000 in ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements to the house and grounds. 

Amongst the many beautiful portraits at Audley End are 
those of Lady Essex Howard and her husband, the former 
painted by Sir Peter Lely, and the latter by Zeeman; while 
there is also one to be found of the “ Unloved Colonel 
Lunsford,” ? of Malmesbury fame. 

In the church at Walden there is a black marble altar- 
tomb erected to the memory of Lord Audley, father-in-law 
to the first Earl of Suffolk, through his first marriage. It 
bears upon it what Fuller aptly calls ‘‘ a lamentable epitaph,” 
and runs as follows: 


“ The stroke of death’s inevitable dart, 
Hath now alas of life bereft the hart 
Of Sir Thomas Audley, of the garter knyght, 
Late Chancellor of England under our Prince of Might, 
Henry Theight worthy of high renowne 
And made by him Lord Audeley of this town. 
Obiit Hultimo die Aprilis anno domini 1544. 
Regni regi Henrici 8. 
36 Concellariatus sui 13 and suae aetatis 56.” 


When Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, was building at Charlton, 
he removed there from the Charterhouse the handsome 
mantelpiece which now adorns the gallery. 

This building began about 1604 or 1605, and in the Lans- 
down MS., August 11, 1607, we find a letter from his lordship 





1 See Chapter XII. * See Chapter X. 
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asking leave for his son to come to him for a certain Satur- 
day night, saying “ his Mother woulde fayne carie him to see 
my Lo. of Bindon, and a house of her owne at Charlton, built 
upon her owne inheritance” 

Audley End was in course of construction at the same 
period, as was the more modest provision at Charlton for 
Catherine Knyvett’s younger son. The same architect, 
Thorpe,! was probably employed in both cases, but in those 
days at Charlton there can have been no great park or wonder- 
ful timber to delight the eye, for the house stood only a few 
score yards back from what was then the village street. 


END OF VOL.. I. 


1 The original design for Charlton Park was executed by Inigo 
Jones, and carried out by Thorpe, who was his pupil. The interior 
decorations are Adams’. Brettingham’s work there was of a later 
period. 
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